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Preface 


One of the most compelling aspects of animation is its power to remind audiences of the impor¬ 
tance of play and imagination in a world that increasingly sidelines such necessities.... animation 
is one of the most popular forms in which the spirit of true anarchy and the antic spirit live on. In 
Native American mythology, the coyote figure is a centralforce, playfully and wilfully at odds with 
the established order that it seeks to mock and undermine. Animation plays this same coyote-like 
role.... [It] is a liberating force that free associates like crazy and makes audiences see the world 
afresh and, clicked though it sounds, with the eyes of a child again.—James Clarke 

This study is the product of a steadily growing interest in the art of animation, fuelled 
by the desire to celebrate the medium’s uniqueness. What attracted me most forcefully to ani¬ 
mation in the first place, and what I soon came to regard as its most distinctive attribute, is 
the uncompromising madeness of its images. On this premise, I initially harbored a prefer¬ 
ence for 2D cel-based animation, which I saw as a patently artificial expression of the medium. 
However, research into other types of animation, such as clay-based and stop-motion tech¬ 
niques, broadened my perspective, as I observed that even animational styles that aim for 3D 
sculpturality such as those are fundamentally rooted in an aesthetic that squarely prioritizes 
the artisanal quality of the animated image. The principle of madeness accordingly remains 
pivotal to their ventures. I became interested in examining the material underpinnings of all 
sorts of animation, be they drawings, puppets or maquettes. 

The scope of my inquiry expanded further as I turned to animated productions which, 
while firmly grounded in the hand-crafted dimension, incorporate both 2D and 3D com¬ 
puter graphics for editing, cinematographical and effect-related purposes. I indeed realized 
that digitally assisted animation is not inimical to traditional forms and objectives as long 
as the artist’s hand persists as the founding force and is still palpably evident in the finished 
product. 

In pursuing these leads, I methodically examined various types of animation produced 
in culturally, historically and geographically disparate contexts, and eventually focused on 
anime as a paradigmatic expression of the principles I sought to foreground. Through close 
study of a broad range of anime titles, I gradually discovered that this form wears its made¬ 
ness on its sleeve by overtly shunning the aesthetic and ideological precepts of classic realism. 
This is blatantly borne out by anime’s twin aversion to the naturalistic rendition of mass and 
to the emulation of the conventions of live-action cinema in the representation of movement: 
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goals that Hollywood animation, conversely, has treasured since the 1930s. In keeping with 
Japanese art’s inveterate preference for linear graphics, anime characteristically delivers flat, 
relatively simple, yet vibrantly dynamic shapes that self-consciously proclaim their artificial 
status and lay bare the material substratum of their construction. 

In endeavouring to identify its principal characteristics, I found that anime is by no 
means a monolithic phenomenon with universally recognized cultural and affective 
specifications. In fact, as recurring traits emerged, as many grey areas crept into the formula. 
Anime, I soon determined, entails as many rules as it does exceptions to those rules. This dis¬ 
covery increased my fascination with the form insofar as it felicitously matched my existing 
beliefin the value of hybridity as far more conducive to speculation and experimentation than 
any notion of artistic self-containedness. Reflections upon varying perceptions of anime across 
the globe reinforced this conviction in the conception of the book. 

Whereas in Japan the word anime designates animation in general, in the Anglophone 
world it is regarded as coterminous with specifically Japanese animation. The “Japanicity” of 
anime cannot, however, be taken for granted. For one thing, the form is asserting itself with 
increasing vigor as a global presence. Japanese studios have been engaging with growing fre¬ 
quency in co-productions with studios from other countries. It is also noteworthy, in acknowl¬ 
edging anime’s transnational impact, that its distinctive pictorial style has been incrementally 
infiltrating Western visual registers not merely in the realm of animation per se but also in 
the domains of pop music, advertising, fashion design and live-action cinema. Purists wish¬ 
ing to establish anime’s essence beyond cultural cross-pollination are therefore likely to be 
frustrated in their mission. Indeed, their quest may ultimately prove altogether spurious when 
one considers that the father of modern anime, Osamu Tezuka, created the style destined to 
shape the future of the medium largely by incorporating into his work the aesthetic tenets of 
Western animation — with Fleischer and Disney at the forefront. Hence, it could realistically 
be maintained that the supple amalgamation of diverse codes and conventions in the ideation 
of composite universes has constituted an integral part of anime for a long time. 

This study seeks to test, and hopefully substantiate, the hypotheses delineated above 
through detailed analyses of a selection of representative anime titles that illustrate the grad¬ 
ual transition of the form from cel animation to the synthesis of hand-drawn graphics and 
innovative digital technology. Concurrently, the work seeks to extol animation’s knack for 
bringing into existence alternate realities that are subject to the laws of neither physics nor 
logic, and may therefore be conceived with unsurpassable degrees of inventiveness, audacity 
and even irreverence. My objective is to document, in the process, the extent to which new 
and compelling aesthetics ultimately result not from the pursuit of purity but from a passion 
for blending — not, to borrow Claude Levi-Strauss’s binary model, from the engineers extrap¬ 
olation and application ofspecialist knowledge but from the bricoleur s eclectic intermingling 
of diverse materials and tools. 

The first chapter delineates the book’s overarching argument with reference to the anime- 
making process and to its handling of both hand-drawn and cutting-edge imaging techniques 
and camera work. It then focuses in depth on the theoretical and pragmatic implications of 
the confluence of the old and the new, with an emphasis on the role played therein by the art 
of drawing. In its closing portion, the chapter outlines the distinctive roles played by the films 
here studied within a broad developmental curve, reflecting specifically on their deconstruc- 
tive proclivities. The main body of this study comprises nine chapters, each of which is devoted 
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to a detailed analysis of the chosen productions, conducted along the axes of tradition and 
novelty. The technical and thematic dimensions of both of those categories are systematically 
evaluated, in tandem with the collusion of indigenous and global perspectives unfolding 
therein. The final chapter examines anime’s impact on Western contexts, with a twin focus 
on changing perceptions of the medium over time and on synergetic phenomena that bring 
anime into fertile collusion with various aspects of both popular culture and the fine arts. 
Detailed filmographical and bibliographical information supplements the discussion. 



One 


Tradition and Innovation 
in Modern Anime 


Animation, in the broadest sense of the term, constitutes a fundamental, possibly unique, means 
of representing dreams: of translating them, at least for a few minutes, into something utterly real 
and tangible. It is a workshop whose sole limitations are of a technical nature. ...It is, at this point, 
absolutely necessary to underscore an essential element of animation: authentic animation is not 
and must not be a mere display of technical perfection.... It should also be remembered that a char¬ 
acter, even when it is drawn in a peculiar way, cannot live without a soul. — Luca Fava 1998 [my 
translation] 

When you make an art piece, it is not the “coolest ” media that makes it significant; it is what 
you do with it. —Jean Theberge 

The stylistic distinctiveness of anime as both a cinematographical medium and a pictorial art has 
traditionally resided with its tendency to foreground the eminently hand-drawn quality of the 
animated image. This predilection has tenaciously endured in recent years despite the increasing 
infiltration of the form by computer-generated graphics, in contrast with Hollywood animation’s 
rampant cultivation of CGI at the total expense of the hand-drawn element. 

Indeed, even anime productions that rely substantially on digital technology in order to 
accomplish effects that would be unachievable by more conventional means judiciously endeav¬ 
our to integrate their state-of-the-art tools with manually executed pictures, never quite 
sacrificing the agency of pencils and brushes. Anime’s enduring dedication to pre-digital 
methodologies is a corollary of its desire to remain loyal to the two-dimensionality of the art 
of drawing even as it engages in the rendition of three-dimensional effects. Hence, numer¬ 
ous productions that utilize CGI pervasively nonetheless strive to retain a cumulatively 2D 
look or, at any rate, to take the 2D image as their foundation. 

Anime’s commitment to line-centred graphics could be said to emanate from an intrin¬ 
sically pictographic sensibility, and hence to mirror an aesthetic proclivity that has been deeply 
embedded in Japanese art for centuries. This is inextricably intertwined with a steadfast pur¬ 
suit of stylization and of techniques capable of articulating complex storylines and of depict¬ 
ing deep emotions through minimalist visual registers. The allegiance to tradition on the 
technical plane, moreover, is paralleled by anime’s perpetuation of traditional subjects and 
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motifs on the thematic plane. Importantly, those narrative elements are not exclusively drawn 
from native culture but often reveal, in fact, influences of explicitly Western derivation. Not 
infrequently, anime’s narrative appeal springs precisely from its eclectic hybridization of images 
and styles drawn from diverse cultural milieux. As Paul Wells has emphasized, the medium’s 
tendency to both appropriate and reconstellate traditional motifs is essentially a corollary of 
the nature of Japanese art as a discourse characterized not by a linear succession of trends but 
rather by the superimposition of novel influences on established styles, and concomitant adap¬ 
tation of foreign elements to domestic parameters (Wells 1997). 

If the use of traditional animation techniques is mirrored by anime’s complementary revival 
of old images and themes, the trailblazing component, conversely, finds a diegetic correlative in 
the representation of futuristic and computer-saturated societies, as well as in the articulation of 
contemporary anxieties regarding the fate of the environment, the role played by the media and 
by commodification in the shaping of identities, and the ever-present phantom of war. 

The present study is structured around the two complementary categories of tradition 
and innovation. Within each, attention is devoted to both techniques and themes. In explor¬ 
ing the specifically technical properties of the chosen movies, the book concentrates both on 
manually crafted components (with a focus on storyboards, character designs, natural and 
architectural backgrounds, and mechanical models), and on digital concepts and techniques 
deployed for the purposes of modelling, rendering and compositing (among others). At the 
thematic level, motifs that can be regarded as either distinctively Eastern or distinctively West¬ 
ern are identified and investigated as such. Globally resonant themes, for their part, are exam¬ 
ined in terms of their relevance to both Eastern and Western contexts. What is axial to the 
argument here proposed is that tradition and experiment, the old and the new, East and West 
are never ultimately posited as mutually exclusive polarities in Japanese animation but are in 
fact consistently drawn into temporal, generic and geographical composites of kaleidoscopic 
profusion. 

As the present book was being planned, the 78th Academy Awards nominations for “Best 
Animated Feature Film” unexpectedly — and felicitously — corroborated the argument here 
pursued: whereas computer-generated blockbusters had been anticipated for several months 
as the most likely nominees, digital technology ended up taking a back seat to clay, puppets 
and hand-drawn characters, as Nick Park and Steve Box’s Wallace and Gromit: The Curse of 
the Were-Rahhit (the eventual winner), Tim Burton and Mike Johnson’s Tim Burton’s The 
Corpse Bride and Hayao Miyazaki’s Howl’s Moving Castle smartly pocketed their respective 
nominations. 1 

In order to elucidate the artistic and broadly cultural significance of anime’s incremen¬ 
tal combination of conventional and innovative techniques, it is necessary to assess the anime- 
making process itself. The ensuing pages are accordingly devoted to this topic. The opening 
part of the discussion focuses on aspects of the production curve which traditional and cutting- 
edge expressions of the medium by and large share. Digital techniques deployed in the anime 
industry for the generation of both 2D and 3D graphics are subsequently looked at. Finally, 
distinctive cinematographical strategies characteristic of Japanese animation in virtually all of 
its manifestations are evaluated, in relation to both typical camera moves and visual or spe¬ 
cial effects. 

The actual anime-making process is preceded by the “planning phase” ( kikaku dangai). 
There are two kinds of planning in the universe of Japanese animation. One consists of the 
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selection of comic books or novels for the purpose of screen adaptation and involves relevant 
negotiations between producers, publishers and authors. (The result is commonly designated 
gensaku anime.) The other revolves around the ideation and elaboration of an utterly origi¬ 
nal concept or story (gen an) by a director or animator. 

Since very few animation companies have sufficient financial resources to produce an ani¬ 
mated film on their own, a vital part of the planning process consists of their dealings with 
potential sponsors. Animation companies customarily present their proposal in paper form, 
often in conjunction with a rough version of the script intended to communicate as vividly 
as possible the world view they aim to present to their prospective audiences. Gensaku ani¬ 
mations are frequently luckier than their gen an counterparts insofar as the manga or novels 
upon which they are based already enjoy an established customer base, and vaunt sales records 
capable of attracting generous sponsorship. 

In the initial stages of the production proper, the team focuses on the elaboration of a 
“scenario” intended to provide specific instructions for the storyboarders, the character and 
mecha designers and the background artists, in order both to muster their collective imagi¬ 
nation and to abet their understanding of the world they are about to create together. It is 
up to the director, ultimately, to supply clear and convincing instructions, while focusing on 
the imperative to present physically and psychologically appealing characters — often within 
the constraints posed by limited budgets and production schedules. 

The anime director holds the advantage, compared to the live-action director, of not 
having to deal with “real” actors and actresses, and hence with all manner of human idiosyn¬ 
crasies and eccentricities. The anime director, however, must be able to conceive of the ani¬ 
mators themselves as performers responsible for instilling life into imaginary personae. At the 
same time, the animators must also be able to approach their characters as actors in their own 
right, speculating assiduously about not merely their surface appearances but also their hypo¬ 
thetical personalities, cultural backgrounds, ethics and tastes. 

A vital role is played throughout by the “storyboards”: sequences of pictures analogous 
to manga that indicate how the narrative will be developed in terms of a distinctive pictorial 
style, dynamic effects and camera angles appropriate to the capture of specific scenes. The 
storyboard is essentially a visualized script supplying the blueprint for the entire production 
team, detailing the necessary frame numbers, visual effects and background artwork. (A mere 
26-minute storyboard of the kind required by an average-length TV-series episode normally 
takes at least three weeks to draft.) As the storyboards are being sketched, the character design¬ 
ers develop the dramatis personae’s physiological and psychological traits through virtually 
countless sketches of varying complexity. 

The actual layout, produced in the wake of the storyboards, provides more exhaustive 
instructions about framing techniques, camera moves and the placement within a scene of 
particular characters and props. In investing the animation with a distinctive personality, 
scene layout plays an unquestionably crucial role. Even at its least dynamic, anime utilizes 
this aspect of the production to underscore the importance of visualizing the characters from 
diverse angles and perspectives, of ideating settings with which the characters can imagina¬ 
tively interact, and of evoking kinetic lines consonant with the backgrounds’ chromatic, tex¬ 
tural and perspectival qualities. 

Once the storyboarding has been completed, the production process enters its most deci¬ 
sive stages as far as the concretization of the team’s foundational vision is concerned. At this 
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juncture, the director is required to monitor punctiliously the integration of character designs 
with mecha models executed by mechanical designers (where appropriate) and background 
art produced by the art directors, all the while conferring with the color designers, layout 
artists, directors of photography and senior animators. The drawings are first executed on paper 
and then translated into an “animatic” (or “story reel”), a filmed version of the storyboards 
intended to gauge dramatic timing. At its most basic, the animatic consists purely of a series 
of still images edited and displayed in a sequential fashion. However, rough versions of the 
dialogue and the soundtrack are frequently added to the sequence to test whether the visuals 
and the acoustic effects correlate consistently. 

When the preliminary drawings have received the director’s seal of approval, the actual 
frames are eventually created. These comprise “keyframes” (or “extremes”), the images that 
illustrate the principal points in an action, and “in-betweens” (or “passing positions”), the 
images .situated between any two keyframes. In traditional animation, once a sequence has 
been drawn, all the images except background ones are transferred from paper onto transpar¬ 
ent sheets of plastic, or cels. The outline of the images are inked onto the cels and colours 
are later added to them. When an entire sequence has been transferred onto cels, the produc¬ 
tion process enters the photography phase. All the cels for each frame are stacked in layers, 
with the background images at the bottom of the pile, and the composite image is pho¬ 
tographed. The cels are then removed and the process is repeated for the next frame until 
each single frame in the sequence has been photographed. Voice recordings, soundtracks and 
other sound effects are finally added to the completed film. 

In computer-assisted animation, following the completion of the storyboards, model 
sheets and character designs, the keyframes are hand-drawn on paper. The in-betweens are 
next created. The final drawings are scanned into the computer, digitally inked and painted, 
superimposed over hand-crafted or CG backgrounds and eventually computer-animated. The 
movements of individual parts of a character’s body are drawn and scanned in separately, as 
are the backgrounds and any moving objects. The programs used by many studios today com¬ 
bine all the various layers into composite scenes, which are then ready to be burned onto film. 
It is not hard to recognize the time-effectiveness of this process in comparison with the tra¬ 
ditional method. 

It is also worth observing, however, that the advent of cel animation was itself a revo¬ 
lutionary development in the history of the medium. Animation’s pioneers, such as Winsor 
McCay (1867-1934), designed their works frame by frame, and every drawing required the 
repetition of each single minutia, including background details. With the invention of the 
cel, animators were able to lighten considerably their laborious routine: the execution of draw¬ 
ings illustrating change in the characters’ movements upon transparent sheets indeed enabled 
them to superimpose the variable elements over backgrounds that could remain unaltered over 
a number of frames. 

Computers can be employed in order to digitize an independently existing image (e.g. a 
conventional drawing) through scanning. Alternately, images may be created directly in the com¬ 
puter in the form of wholly digital models. In both instances, the greatest advantage carried by 
digital technology for today’s anime studios lies with its provision of facilities whereby an ani¬ 
mator may quite effortlessly modify even the minutest element of a frame, down to individual 
pixels (the pixel constituting the smallest unit of a digitized image). In the past, that very same 
practitioner would feasibly have had no choice but redraft the entire composition. 
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The computer-generated images that are increasingly infiltrating the animated medium 
all over the globe comprise 2D and 3D graphics. 2D computer graphics, namely computer¬ 
generated images based on two-dimensional geometric models, strike their roots in applica¬ 
tions originally developed in order to assist traditional drafting and printing technologies, such 
as typography. Such 2D graphics intrinsically match anime’s predilection for styles that empha¬ 
size the medium’s anti-mimetic madeness. This is because the 2D image is patently not a replica 
of a real-world referent but actually constitutes an autonomous artifact with independent 
semiotic import. Its value cannot be measured in terms of reportorial, documentary or pho¬ 
tographic accuracy. It is only qualifiable, in fact, with reference to alternate signifying prop¬ 
erties: primarily, the ability to conjure up parallel universes unfettered by the rules of daylight 
common sense. 

The domain of 2D computer graphics comprises “vector graphics” and “raster graphics.” 
The phrase vector graphics refers to the use of geometrical primitives such as points, lines, curves 
and polygons to represent images. In the field of raster graphics (also known as “bitmap”), by 
contrast, images are represented as arrays of pixels. The human eye is supposed to capture its 
environment as a raster image, namely a mosaic of light particles comparable to pixels. Yet, 
recent research has indicated that the brain processes the information it receives through the 
eye as a vector image — plausibly for the reason that just as vector graphics are easier to store 
in the computer insofar as they consist of relatively small files, so a vector-based mental image 
will be more readily retained in memory. It could also be argued that elementary drawings 
such as logos designed according to the simplest geometric shapes or cartoons consisting purely 
of outlines are so automatically grasped and remembered because they closely replicate the 
sorts of patterns which the brain instinctively extrapolates from the visual world. 

Two-dimensional graphics, including typeset text, can be repeatedly manipulated and 
edited by recourse to 2D geometric transformations such as rotation, scaling and skewing, to 
textual tools controlling type style, size and color, and to artistic filters capable of furnishing 
an image with the visual properties of watercolors, mosaics, stained glass, pencil or charcoal 
sketches and neon lights — among myriad other options. The programs utilized by 2D com¬ 
puter graphics are not designed to engender 3D solids and 3D optical effects such as light¬ 
ing, shadows, reflections and refractions. They are nevertheless capable of producing multiple 
layers, of endowing them with different chromatic gradients and levels of opacity, transparence 
or translucence, and of stacking them in a certain order to convey an impression of depth. 
Layers can be regarded as the digital equivalent of the clear cels used in traditional anima¬ 
tion. It is possible to place both single objects and clusters of related objects on distinct lay¬ 
ers, alter the order of the layers, and move objects behind or in front of other objects. Layers 
may be locked so as to prevent the accidental shifting of an object from its appointed place, 
as well as turned off or hidden in order to focus on discrete portions of a drawing at any one 
time. As independently modifiable entities, layers constitute exceptionally supple graphic 
mechanisms. 

In the final composite picture, the layers are “painted” or “pasted” onto the virtual can¬ 
vas i n order of decreasing depth. (A layer’s “depth” refers to its distance from the viewer.) As 
the terms “painted” and “pasted” intimate, 2D computer graphics lend themselves to the dig¬ 
ital simulation of both pictorial and collage-oriented traditional techniques. In both instances, 
they suit ideally Japanese animation’s inveterate preference for hand-crafted effects to the 
extent that they enable contemporary animators to mimic with extraordinary precision sev- 
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eral time-honored artistic practices — yet they can provide unprecedentedly time-effective and 
affordable methodologies to which conventional cel animation could never have aspired. 

Ongoing advances in the field of 2D computer graphics have also facilitated the produc¬ 
tion of aesthetically pleasing images by perfecting the process of “anti-aliasing.” This refers 
to the incremental blurring of sharp edges and corners in order to eliminate jagged contours 
and impart the drawing with a smoothly integrated appearance. 2D systems supply anime 
studios with four principal facilities: 

• the scanning and processing of visuals both separately and in batches; 

• the coloring of an image’s planes and trace lines (with the optional addition of effects 
such as soft shadowed contours) by means of digital ink and paint; 

• the compositing of various elements of a scene and incremental manipulation of the 
ensemble; and 

• the creation of the final image from discrete data files containing information about 
palettes, textures and shading through the “rendering” process. 

Numerous programs are also equipped with a “frame buffer,” a memory area devoted to the 
storage of the pixel data for a single digitized image. This tool makes it possible to fill digi¬ 
tally various frames with recurrent motifs that could not be plausibly reproduced manually 
for each image without impairing consistency of presentation. 

If 2D computer graphics are akin to painting and collage, 3D computer graphics are 
comparable to sculpture. Even though anime studios have been deliberately slower in adopt¬ 
ing 3D systems than 2D ones, in consonance with Japanese art’s partiality to hand-crafted 
visuals with eminently two-dimensional attributes, 3D elements have featured in their pro¬ 
ductions since at least the late 1990s and have often been put to considerable dramatic effect. 
The key function of 3D systems in the domain of anime resides with the modelling process. 
This designates the shaping of individual objects to be subsequently integrated in a wider 
scene layout. One of the most common modelling procedures, known as “constructive solid 
geometry,” relies on primitives — namely basic solids such as cuboids, pyramids, spheres, cones 
and cylinders — which it combines on the basis of the three primary Boolean operations: addi¬ 
tion, subtraction and intersection. 

An especially useful technique for generating smoothly curvilinear and undulating sur¬ 
faces in 3D is NURBS (“non-uniform rational B-spline”) modelling. This enables the manip¬ 
ulation of surfaces by recourse to control points located along multiple lines that behave, 
when “pushed” or “dragged,” as though they were connected by a rubber band. The construc¬ 
tion of 3D structures includes the digital creation of preliminary geometric versions of char¬ 
acters, to be subsequently “texture-mapped” with the addition of various 2D surfaces capable 
of simulating specific material and tactile qualities. Analogous models underpin the opera¬ 
tions of “motion-capture” technology, where motion data digitally extrapolated from the 
actions of live performers are mapped onto computer-generated models of the characters. 
Such forms of 3D structuring rely substantially on “polygonal modelling.” This technique 
takes 2D polygons as its point of departure, and produces 3D groups of polygons connected 
by shared vertices to represent approximately the shapes of the desired objects. A 3D group 
of this kind is generally described as a “mesh” of connected “faces,” and constitutes something 
like the skin of an object or character. A mesh is commonly depicted in “wireframe” mode: 
a framework showing the faces and overall outline prior to its coloring and texturing. In the 
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case of complex characters, the creation of a mesh is followed by a further process known as 
“rigging”—the construction of a virtual skeleton of hierarchically interrelated parts corre¬ 
sponding to bones (rods) and joints (pivots). 

Smooth surfaces can be produced by means of “subdivision surfaces.” The fundamental 
principle upon which this method operates is that of repeated refinement: the initial mesh 
may be a simple cube, refined through the generation of other meshes containing an increas¬ 
ingly great number of faces, until it approximates a sleek sphere. In the field of 3D computer 
graphics, the rendering process entails the conversion of 3D models, which are essentially just 
files containing basic data about objects, into 2D images endowed with detailed chromatic 
and textural qualities, and with specific degrees of luminosity. An especially realistic method 
for rendering images constructed through 3D systems, known as “ray tracing,” is capable of 
representing accurately any imaginable manifestation of light. The program traces the path 
taken by a ray of light through any one scene and calculates the reflection, refraction or absorp¬ 
tion of the beam whenever this hits a particular surface. The more advanced rendering pro¬ 
grams also incorporate mechanisms for the generation of realistic atmospheric and 
environmental factors such as fog, mist, smoke or steam. 

The deployment of digital technology in anime has been the object of heated debate for 
at least two decades. Studios that adopted some of the pioneering computer-generated 3D 
effects were only moderately successful — if at all. 3D anime still constitutes a relatively small 
proportion of the overall industry, though some of its recent results have proved unquestion¬ 
ably outstanding. In the early phases of computer-assisted animation, even the rendition of 
2D effects was highly problematic, insofar as the digitally animated parts tended to clash with 
the bulk of the cel animation. As a result, the implementation of digital tools tended to be 
limited to scenes where the presence of conspicuous computer graphics was considered desir¬ 
able. Computers, in this respect, wereespecially useful in the execution of sensational dynamic 
effects for the more ebullient action sequences. 

Although the first attempts to use computer graphics in anime were made in the early 
1980s, it was not until the mid-1990s that CGI were brought into the mainstream, largely 
thanks to steady experimentation in the field undertaken for a period of over ten years by 
Toei, the largest anime company in Japan. Since that time, studios have incrementally devel¬ 
oped more satisfying procedures to mesh cutting-edge CGI with traditional cel animation, 
and accordingly delivered impressive synrheses of the two forms unmarred by stylistic incon¬ 
gruities. By the early 2000s, about 95 percent of the entire volume of TV series, OVAs (Orig¬ 
inal Video Animations) and theatre-bound features produced in any one year were already 
being made with digital assistance. 

These developments have been largely dictated by financial considerations: digital tech¬ 
nology enables studios to cut down the cost of cel production without sacrificing artistic qual¬ 
ity. However, it would be cynical to claim that animators resort to computer-assisted animation 
for the sole reason that it is less expensive than traditional cel animation. In fact, the judi¬ 
cious implementation of CGI alongside conventional hand-drawn images also allows for a 
more extensive use of visual and special effects than the traditional form would have ever 
afforded. Furthermore, many programs supply directors with greater flexibility in the han¬ 
dling of camera work and photographic composition, allowing them to preview the work with 
several different sets of options before a final print is made. 

This study, therefore, is not interested in assessing the degree to which Japanese anima- 
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tion may have resisted the progression from analogue to digital, so much as in evaluating 
anime’s adaptive disposition to discover what it can do with the blossoming methodologies 
and how it can harness them to a vision that preserves an affiliation to tradition at the same 
time as it embraces novelty. Such a quest is inevitably open-ended insofar as science and 
fiction alike, at their most honest and committed, abhor conclusive statements. 

Regardless of the extent to which anime blends traditional hand-drawn images with 2D 
or 3D computer graphics (if at all), one of its most distinctive strengths is undeniably cam¬ 
era work. (See also Scott Frazier’s article “Japanese Animation Camera Work.”) The main 
classic operations encompass: fix, sliding, fairing, pan, tilt, zip pan, image BG, follow, fol¬ 
low pan, tracking, fade in/fade out, dissolve, wipe, backlighting. 

Anime uses far more persistently than Western forms of animation are generally inclined 
to do the “fix,” the cut where the camera does not move. The medium’s detractors have often 
denigrated the utilization of this strategy as conducive to unexcitingly stationary cuts. How¬ 
ever, it is precisely by recourse to the fix that Japanese animation has time and again yielded 
memorable moments of reflective intensity and wordless pathos. No less common in anime 
is the “sliding” move: the sliding of a frame across the field of vision. An economical means 
of conveying dynamism while cutting down on the number of drawings needed, this tech¬ 
nique has come to be regarded as a veritable trademark of anime cinematography. 

In order to accelerate or decelerate the pattern of motion of an element at the beginning 
or at the end of a cut, camera operators resort to “fairing” (also known as “cushion”): a tech¬ 
nique based on the placement and spacing of frames. For instance, to show an initially slow 
movement speeding up at the end of the cut, it is common to situate the first few images rep¬ 
resenting the affected object close together and then have the distance between them increase 
with each successive frame. 

As a means of producing panoramic effects, anime employs the “pan” (an abbreviation 
of “panorama”). In this move, the camera itself remains stationary but its focus swings from 
left to right (or vice versa) to capture successive portions of a scene across a horizontal plane. 
The “tilt” is an analogous operation in which the focus swings vertically instead. A related 
effect, the “zip pan,” is based on using backgrounds that consist of lines rather than of defined 
images in order to evoke the illusion of movement. For the sake of continuity, the lines are 
executed in the same palettes as those used for other parts of the sequence in which the back¬ 
ground displays identifiable figures. Background effects also play an important role in the case 
of the “image BG” technique, where explosive splatters of diverse hues are utilized to convey 
a character’s emotional state or to intimate a shift to alternate reality levels. In this instance, 
the palettes are deliberately made to clash with the chromatic range deployed in the sequence’s 
normal backgrounds in order to induce a vivid sense of dislocation. 

In the “follow” (a move partly akin to the pan), the camera travels along with the action, 
compensating for the fact that the various foreground and background layers in a cut tend to 
move at different paces. Dealing with shorter elements that logically reach the end before the 
longer ones do, it is common for cinematographers to move them back to the beginning and 
to take them through the cut again (sometimes several times in succession). At the same time, 
Japanese animation assiduously employs the “follow pan,” where the camera remains steadily 
locked onto one single element and follows its motion throughout the cut, and “tracking,” 
where the camera moves with the object being filmed in a side-to-side or forward-backward 
motion so as to focus closely on small portions of the image. “Fade in/fade out,” the gradual 
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appearance or disappearance of an image, plays an important dramatic role in anime, as do 
the “dissolve,” an editing technique in which one shot gradually fades out while another fades 
in to take its place, and the “wipe,” a procedure whereby one image appears to push the pre¬ 
vious image off the screen. 

A crucial component of anime in all its manifestations is undeniably “backlighting,” a 
strategy customarily employed for flares, flashes of light and blasts. To generate backlit effects, 
the animators produce “masks,” namely cels that are painted black except for the regions to 
be illuminated. These cels are shot separately and then superimposed onto the original cut. 
Backlighting is most spectacular when it is shot through a diffusion filter capable of soften¬ 
ing an element’s hardest lines to allow the light to spread out in a halo-like effect. 

Celebrating animation’s inherent power to alert plurigenerational audiences to the endur¬ 
ing importance of imagination and play, anime brings to life prismatic dream worlds with 
both flamboyance and rigor. Animation’s potential for delving into profound, or even down¬ 
right unpalatable, aspects of being human is persistently thrown into relief even as comedy, 
romance and wish-fulfilling fantasies appear predominant. Anime concomitantly rejects the 
stylistic and ideological tenets of mimetic realism, experimenting assiduously with hybrid 
generic mixes. At their most memorable, these allude to the possibility that realism may reside 
less with commonsense-driven mirror-up-to-nature depictions of “things as they are” than 
with a dispassionate exposure of the abyss on the verge of which human existence teeters at 
all times. 

It could, of course, be argued that all forms of animation (and not merely anime) deliver 
dream worlds by engendering situations in which the law of cause and effect can never be 
taken for granted, and incongruous occurrences may therefore concatenate in utterly unpre¬ 
dictable ways. What this entails is a drastic suspension of everyday reality markers, whereby 
parallel and often refreshing realities are hailed into existence. However, in entering the oneiric 
dimension, animation is also capable of disclosing nightmares, visions imbued with unset¬ 
tling images and unpalatable messages. Live-action cinema does this with some regularity but 
audiences appear prepared to deal with the medium’s darker moments insofar as these are 
anchored — albeit sometimes precariously — to what they think of as “normal” reality: human 
beings and settings that do not depart so radically from real-life referents as to come across 
as undilutedly and distastefully bizarre. 

Even when actors suddenly shoot up into the sky, evaporate into thin air or morph into 
fabulous beasts, viewers somehow know — or at least sense — that the actual bodies they occupy 
remain, at their core, intact, and that the actions in which they are involved amount to wholly 
artificial effects enabled by machines. These, moreover, increasingly rely for the generation 
ofVFX and SFX on techniques inspired by animation of both the traditional and cutting- 
edge varieties, and may therefore be expediently “separated” from the empirical realm as utterly 
fictitious, mechanical adjuncts. No spectator, for instance, would seriously doubt the exis¬ 
tence of a flesh-and-blood Hugo Weaving behind the nauseating plethora of “Agent Smith” 
clones flooding the screen at climactic junctures of both The Matrix: Reloaded and The Matrix: 
Revolutions. 

The animated medium, conversely, does not allow for the automatic translation of its 
images into real-life equivalents: in fact, it scrambles both reason and logic, upsetting all 
manner of pragmatic expectations. In so doing, it deliberately makes us feel more vulnerable 
to fantasy’s unwarranted incursions into reality, ultimately urging us to question the validity 
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of our efforts to differentiate between the two dimensions. Western animation’s tendency to 
relegate the form to the category of a child’s toy, supposedly unsuited to the exploration of 
serious issues, could be seen as an attempt to keep its subversive potentialities at bay. It is as 
though animation could be tolerated only as long as its most audacious — and yet also most 
distinctive — traits could be domesticated by curtailing its compass. Animation, this suggests, 
may be safely allowed to wreak havoc with so-called normality only insofar as its transgres¬ 
sive operations do not spill into the territory of adult entertainment and adult preoccupa¬ 
tions. 

Japanese animation adopts a radically different stance, and this is arguably the primary 
reason for which its particular dream worlds enduringly prove both invigorating and discon¬ 
certing for disparate viewers across the globe. Where Disney-oriented animation seeks to con¬ 
solidate the audience’s concept of reality by drawing neat boundaries between reality and 
fantasy, daylight common sense and oneiric wonder, anime insistently problematizes the pre¬ 
sumed authority of the real. In this respect, it articulates to unparalleled extremes a procliv¬ 
ity which, as Wells argues, is latently present in the medium of animation as a whole: “Many 
animations have the tone, style, and surreal persuasiveness of the dream or nightmare, and 
the imagery of recollection, recognition and half-recall” (Wells 2002, p. 71). Even when a 
sense of normality is restored — for example, through the satisfactory rounding-off of an anime 
character’s quest — the resolution is never total and the action’s afterglow is accordingly per¬ 
meated by looming sensations of incompleteness, uncertainty and loss. For some spectators, 
such inconclusive messages may feel dispiriting or even downright frustrating. Yet, it is only 
as long as gaps are preserved — and indeed treasured — as vital parts of the cultural fabric that 
spaces for further exploration and creativity will survive, and the powers of imagination and 
speculation thrive unhindered. 

The methodologies and tools deployed by the “anime factory” to transpose its dreams 
to the screen ultimately play no less vital a part than its content-centred preoccupations. Most 
notably, as the case studies conducted in the following chapters hopefully demonstrate, anime 
never quite relinquishes the time-honored legacy of hand-drawn graphics even as it engages, 
more or less enterprisingly, with digital practices and with the cognate concerns of both actual 
and hypothetical technocultures. A purely pragmatic explanation for the ubiquity and perse¬ 
verance of this stylistic trend lies with the fact that scores of animators employed by studios 
like the ones here examined have emerged from eminently artisanal backgrounds. Even when 
digital technology rises to the status of a primary creative resource, therefore, those anima¬ 
tors carry within their minds and bodies the indelible vestiges of a training grounded in tra¬ 
ditional draughtsmanship. Moreover, it is not uncommon for animators to supplement their 
studio-based activities with additional involvement i n the production of manga, comic strips, 
adverts and album covers. Thus, participation in ancillary markets indirectly secures the ani¬ 
mators’ ongoing commitment to a fundamentally hand-crafted art. 

As intimated throughout this study, while it is vital to acknowledge anime’s unflinching 
devotion to the hand-drawn dimension, it would be preposterous to deny that its utilization 
of cutting-edge computer-assisted techniques has monumentally enhanced its purview. On 
the one hand, digital technology enables studios to better cope with often insanely tight pro¬ 
duction schedules and shrinking budgets without having to sacrifice their aesthetic impera¬ 
tives in the process. On the other hand, that technology is often better equipped than the 
so-called “limited animation” of decades gone by to realize the artist’s vision with unprece- 
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dented smoothness and sophistication. As shown, anime directors adamantly maintain that 
computers are essentially tools and should not, therefore, be unquestioningly idealized as ends 
in themselves. Nonetheless, no neo-Luddite misgivings appear to cloud the potion when it 
comes to acknowledging the immense potentialities held by legion incarnations of state-of- 
the-art technology, with its profusion of both hardware and software designed to execute top- 
notch animatics, backgrounds, characters and special effects. 

Rather, what remains cardinal to the work of the studios discussed in this study is an 
adoption of digital technology that never quite obfuscates the vital importance of some old- 
school hands-on training for all practitioners of the art, if only for the purpose of enabling 
them to appreciate the value of each of the myriad frames with which all animators ultimately 
have to grapple. Relatedly, direct experience of both the blessings and the tribulations inher¬ 
ent in the art of drawing will help animators remember throughout their careers — whether 
or not they also engage with CGI —the exquisite uniqueness of the tactile, even sculptural, 
sensation of carving a drawing with a pencil into the texture of a sheet of paper. 

The argument in favor of animation’s ongoing fidelity to tradition typically advocated 
by the anime practitioners discussed in this study are echoed by committed animators the 
world over, and should not therefore be regarded as an exclusively Japanese “syndrome.” For 
Polish filmmaker Andrzej Czeczot, for example, “Classical animation will stay around as long 
as sensitive people still exist.... It’s not about how we will make animated films, but for what 
and for whom we’re trying to cook the perfect animated vision.... Animation should also be 
an oasis of poetry and a more refined sense of humor. Animated films can also tell much deeper, 
but not boring, stories. I dream about artistic animated films made by artists, not only by 
money makers” (quoted in Ball). 

Furthermore, the gap putatively separating animators who are faithful to traditional styles 
and those who enthusiastically embrace digital technology is not as wide as one may some¬ 
times be led to believe, when one considers that both categories may well be guided by the 
same fundamental mechanism. This, as the professor of art and design at Columbus College 
Sean Ivory has stated, amounts to no more and no less than “desire.” Ivory substantiates his 
thesis with reference to both his personal experience in the field and his observation of devel¬ 
oping trends: 

I have witnessed a lot of talented artists who were not willing to put in the time and effort that are a direct 
restdt of Desire. I have also seen a lot of shortcomings overcome by a person’s Desire to accomplish [his 
or her] vision. Animation has been made a much faster and easier process due to new technology but it 
still takes a great deal of time, effort and experimentation in order for it to be done properly. Desire is 
always the driving force behind a student or a professional putting in the time, effort and experimenta¬ 
tion [Ivory, p. 51. 

The animator Marco Valgresy, originally trained in traditional animation and subsequently 
introduced to computer-generated 3D animation, persuasively consolidates this point: “Even 
in CG animation, you are obliged to have an interest in traditional animation and in the peo¬ 
ple who have developed the necessary skills” (Valgresy, p. 5). 

Pixar director Pete Docter readily embraces an analogous standpoint: 

There are two ways drawing helps you, even if you’re working in stop-motion or 3D computer animation. 
First, drawing helps you take in visual information. Good animation is based on keen observation of 
human behavior, movement, and life in general. The only way to get this stuff to stick in your head is to 
consciously observe it — to really see it, not just rest your eyes on ir. The best way I know to wake up your 
brain and really observe is to draw. Second, drawing strengthens your animation, especially your poses. 
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It allows you to know what you need to bend, or lengthen, or exaggerate.... The best animators at Pixar 
are also solid draughtsmen, which I think is no coincidence [Docter 2005a, pp. 5-6]. 

According to Jean Theberge, teacher at Concordia University, an “advanced drawing educa¬ 
tion” is not only helpful in developing a competent grasp of “shape, volume, space and dimen¬ 
sion” but is also “essential to those who aim towards 3D software modelling” (Theberge, p. 
6). Digital compositor Joe Raasch corroborates this proposition, maintaining that involve¬ 
ment in “the ‘creative’ side” of visual effects likewise benefits substantially from an “under¬ 
standing” of “all the traditional concepts”—namely, “composition, color theory, perspective” 
(Raasch, p. 6). 

One of the most exhaustive accounts of the importance of hands-on experience firmly 
grounded in the study and practice of the art of drawing is undoubtedly Joseph Gilland’s Ele¬ 
mental Magic: The Classical Art of Hand-Drawn Effects Animation. The following passage 
comes from the second chapter “The Art of Drawing and Animating Special Effects,” and 
serves to illuminate Gilland’s entire argument. Concurrently, it supplies a valuable comple¬ 
ment to the ethos embraced by all of the directors examined in this study. Extensive citation 
seems accordingly apposite at this juncture: 

More time is being spent teaching young artists how to manipulate complex computer graphics software, 
and less time is spent teaching them how to observe, how to see and intuit the incredible subtleties of 
nature’s splendor in order to best represent it as artists.... In my experience supervising digital artists over 
the last 10 years, I have consistently come across individuals who have developed a high level of design 
skills as well as a high degree of proficiency with their digital tools, but who haven’t developed the sense 
of feeling the physics ol what they were trying to animate.... Learning to see and feel through hand/eye 
coordination practice, observing, drawing, sculpting, animating by hand — all of these are invaluable if an 
effects artist wants to get to that mystical place where time, space, physics and motion become fully nat¬ 
ural and intuitive.... Remember that no matter how well you master your drawing technique, if you can’t 
feel the effects you are trying to animate, they will not sing with life. An imagination that is full of life, 
must inform the well-trained drawing hand [Gilland]. 

In light of the cyberdevelopments promoted by numerous Western studios, with Pixar 
as the vanguard, one may be tempted to wonder whether animation faces a paperless future 2 
wherein excellence can by no means be automatically expected. Indeed, as Steve Rose has 
remarked, the combination of “critical acclaim, commercial success and technological progress” 
in the animation sector enjoyed by many “digitally rendered delights” over the past decade 
increasingly appears to be leading to “an excess of product and a dearth of quality. Even Pixar 
could only muster middling reviews for its latest, Cars [dir. John Lasseter, 2006]” (Rose). 
Ryan Ball corroborates Rose’s view in maintaining that the prioritization of 3D CG produc¬ 
tions by the likes of “Disney, DreamWorks, Sony, Warner Bros, and Twentieth Century Fox” 
is no automatic guarantee of artistic caliber: “One thing the phenomenal success of some 3D 
films has done is open the flood gates for production of more of the same ... we ... may also 
see the newness of 3D start to fade like a tee-shirt that’s seen one too many washings” (Ball). 

Rose has also opined that qualitative deterioration in the domain of animation aimed 
primarily at kids may explain recent attempts in the West to take the medium into more adult 
territory — as indicated, for example, by the science-fiction thriller Renaissance , directed by 
Christian Volckman, and by the psychodrama A Scantier Darkly , directed by Richard Lin- 
klater, both of which were released in the summer of 2006. (Linklater’s film is discussed in 
some detail in Chapter 6.) Even the darker facets of “vaguely child-unfriendly animations such 
as Corpse Bride [dirs. Tim Burton and Mike Johnson, 2005]” could be seen as forays into 
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semi-adult animation on Hollywood’s part (Rose). Intriguingly, even though all of these pro¬ 
ductions benefit considerably from advances in digital technology, their technical underpin¬ 
nings are decidedly traditional: rotoscoping in the case of Renaissance and A Scanner Darkly, 
and stop-motion animation in that of Tim Burton’s The Corpse Bride. This suggests that the 
medium has not reached an unsurpassable summit through its computer-generated exploits 
but actually remains engaged in a process of ongoing evolution, continually scouting new pos¬ 
sible worlds. 

According to Ben Fritz, the CGI "glut” witnessed by the Western animation industry 
over the past few years is not only resulting in diminishing quality, as argued by both Rose 
and Ball; in fact, it is also taking a financial toll: “In 2004,” the critic declares, “the average 
box office for an animated pic was $149 million. This year, it’s $88 million. But then, there 
are 50% more toons in release this year than in ’04.... The bullish spirit of several years ago, 
when all these projects began production, has given way to introspection: How much is too 
much?” (Fritz). 

Anime is here to remind us of the tenacious persistence of tantalizing alternatives to the 
autocracy of CGI, and of the plausibility of bringing to the screen a plethora of dreams by 
capitalizing at once on diverse styles and technologies. Flexibility has traditionally operated 
as the faculty that enables both animation as an art and its characters therein to go on rein¬ 
venting itself—and themselves — with rubber resilience. Anime’s supple integration of man¬ 
ual and cutting-edge skills — of paper and monitor, of pencil and mouse — constitutes one of 
the most intriguing exemplifications of that very faculty. 

The movies examined here clearly exhibit certain recurring thematic preoccupations: the 
impact of technology on perceptions and definitions of humanity; visions of the future alter¬ 
nately based on the explicitly futuristic purview promulgated by classic science fiction or 
inspired by a retrofuturistic steampunk sensitivity; and the vicissitudes of the young in the 
process of enculturement, as both a personal predicament and a microcosmic encapsulation 
of broader societal ordeals. However, the films are strikingly diverse, thematically speaking, 
and instead of forcing some notion of commonality upon them at this stage, it seems more 
apposite to focus on the narrative specificity of each in the individual chapters. 

Nonetheless, a few panoramic observations regarding the technical features of the selected 
movies are necessary at this juncture. Indeed, while it would be quite preposterous to try to 
shove these stylistically and conceptually diverse works into a single thematic mold, there are 
viable ways of linking them with respect to their technical constitutions. To be more precise, 
it is possible to honor the technical distinctiveness of each, yet also see them as phases within 
a cumulative developmental trajectory illuminating the evolution of animation’s relationship 
with digital technology over the space of just over a decade. The earlier productions discussed 
in this study are firmly grounded in traditional cel-centred methodologies. Nevertheless, they 
also participate in that overall progression by anticipating some of the achievements of both 
2D and 3D CGI, or by commenting on the dominance of digitally mediated experience. Sub¬ 
sequent productions exemplify, with varying degrees of complexity, ongoing advances in the 
jubilantly hybrid realm of integrative animation devoted to harmonizing hand-drawn and 
cutting-edge visuals. 

Yoshiaki Kawajiri’s Ninja Scroll (1993) utilizes exclusively traditional cel animation. One 
of the principal reasons behind its selection is the film’s ground-breaking intervention in the 
development of the twin arts of visual effects and special effects through the deployment of 
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techniques which, though pre-digital, anticipate the achievements of later works abetted by 
varying degrees of computerized assistance. The short animation Program (2003), briefly 
examined in tandem with Ninja Scroll, illustrates Kawajiri’s transition to the domain of cel- 
CGI integration and simultaneously bears witness with economical elegance to tremendous 
advances in anime at large between 1993 and 2003. 

Satoshi Kon’s Perfect Blue (1997) constitutes a bridge of sorts between the earlier feature 
film and subsequent productions here explored insofar as it is firmly installed in the realm of 
the hand-drawn image, yet makes important conceptual contributions to the debate surround¬ 
ing the growth of computer technology. Thus, the movie complements its technical status 
with thematic reflections on the shift from analog to digital media and on the repercussions 
of that shift for the lives of both individuals and entire cultures. 

Hideaki Anno’s Neon Genesis Evangelion (1995-1997) represents an unprecedented leap 
forward where the coalescence of cel animation and computer graphics is concerned, progres¬ 
sively utilizing classic hand-drawn visuals in conjunction with initially just 2D and subse¬ 
quently both 2D and 3D digitally executed effects. Evangelion was one of the first titles to 
benefit from the growing expertise of Production I.G. Generally hailed as a forerunner in the 
evolution of digital animation, the company is especially renowned for its advances in digi¬ 
tal compositing, storyboarding, chromatic grading and special effects. Concomitantly, the 
saga boldly enriches the cel/CGI blend through the incorporation of other pictorial compo¬ 
nents, ranging from monochrome line sketches to children’s drawings and collages. The the¬ 
matic endeavor to constellate the psyche’s prismatic complexity is thus replicated at the 
technical level by means of multifaceted visual mixes. 

It is with Rintaro’s Metropolis (2001) that the degree of sophistication of which contem¬ 
porary anime is capable in the orchestration of traditional and pioneering components becomes 
fully evident. Juxtaposing hand-drawn images inspired by overtly cartoonish, cutesy and car¬ 
icatural characters with computer-rendered locations of dizzying intricacy, the film success¬ 
fully fulfils its creators’ desire to prevent the CG element from standing out as a mere 
addendum. To achieve this objective, the animators created their initial images by computer 
and then drew over them manually to bringthem closer to cel-animation quality and warmth. 

Released in the same year as Metropolis, Hironobu Sakaguchi’s Final Fantasy: The Spir¬ 
its Within offers the first fully developed use of the technique known as “motion capture” as 
a means of constructing intensely photorealistic virtual actors, or synthespians. Reliant on tra¬ 
ditional methodologies in its approach to various aspects of mechanical design and mise en 
scene, the film is nonetheless most memorable as an attempt to redefine the very notion of 
animation. The latter is indeed posited as an art potentially capable of generating characters 
that can not only exist alongside live-action performers but even replace them. 

The last four films discussed in the book, all released in 2004, constitute as many dis¬ 
tinct experiments with a shared aim: the incrementally seamless blending of hand-drawn 
and computer-generated images. Mamoru Oshii’s Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence is almost 
unanimously recognized as having attained to that aim with somewhat uncanny effective¬ 
ness. However, what is no less remarkable about the film’s overall visual mood is its han¬ 
dling of the two techniques with defamiliarizing effects. These are achieved through the 
ironical and unsettling juxtaposition of explicitly hand-drawn and largely stylized charac¬ 
ters and photorealistic architectural environments executed by recourse to the most advanced 
digital tools. The contrast causes both the stylized and the photorealistic elements to appear 
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challengingly unfamiliar, and hence invites the viewer to question the reality level of virtu¬ 
ally any image. 

Appleseed has accomplished what some of the stricter anime enthusiasts may well con¬ 
sider anathema — namely, the medium’s transposition to the realm of full-fledged 3D CGI. 
While the film’s glossy sculpturality may seem at odds with Japanese animation’s proverbially 
flat look, it should be noted that the conventions of traditional hand-drawn anime are fully 
respected by the perpetuation of somatic features and facial expressions that have been embed¬ 
ded in the form since at least Osamu Tezuka. Concurrently, Appleseed has revolutionized con¬ 
temporary animation at large through the development of a style known as “3D live anime,” 
a blend of motion-capture technology, 3D CGI and “toon-shading” software capable of ren¬ 
dering 3D CGI into 2D cel-style images. 

Katsuhiro Otomo’s Steamboy and Hayao Miyazaki’s Howl’s Moving Castle , finally, could 
be regarded as two cognate — though visually quite distinct — projects in the ever-expanding 
field of integrative animation insofar as both films use CGI pervasively, yet tend to temper 
and mellow their impact by means of tonal and chromatic effects based on the lessons of tra¬ 
ditional cel animation and pre-digital cinematography. In the case of Steamboy , the principal 
tool consists, in this respect, of a muted palette of beige, tan, grey and brown hues that aptly 
replicates the atmosphere of the era in which the story is set. Furthermore, the director 
adamantly defended throughout the nine years of Steamboy s laborious production his inten¬ 
tion not to substitute the hand-drawn image with the computer-generated one but rather to 
combine the merits of cel animation with the merits of CGI so as to transcend some of the 
limitations intrinsic in the traditional approach. Digital tools, for Otomo, are especially use¬ 
ful as means of enhancing the available range of expressions and camera angles. 

In thecase of Howl , the endeavor to transcend the soulless starkness of entirely computer¬ 
generated animation has relied primarily on the development of a digital tool that emulates 
the soft focus of a camera lens. This enables the production of mellowing and dimming effects 
akin to those found in traditional cel animation. The philosophical criterion underlying this 
choice is that the high degree of photorealism of which computer-generated graphics are capa¬ 
ble is technically laudable, yet should not be allowed to impair the distinctive “realness” of 
cel animation as a form of realism sui generis. 

By blending a variety of both conventional and experimental procedures, these movies 
have all contributed to the elaboration of a colorful ensemble of distinctive animational 
approaches. In their collective import, their stylistic messages eloquently demonstrate anime’s 
knack of juxtaposing contrasting aesthetic principles — preeminently, smoothness and homo¬ 
geneity, on the one hand, and jarring discordance, on the other. At times, the chosen films 
come across as genuine paeans to visual harmony thanks to sequences characterized by out¬ 
standing consistency in both the atmospheric and the cinematographical arenas. At others, 
they deliberately capitalize on dissonant effects in order to jostle the viewer out of compla¬ 
cency and assault the optic nerve with a cacophony of impulses, deformed lines and quaint 
hues. 

Digital technology, this study contends, has been increasingly supplying the anime indus¬ 
try with new opportunities and techniques for the enhancement of both harmonious and dis¬ 
cordant styles, enabling it to achieve what would until recently have been considered frankly 
implausible. As the chosen films document, however, no amount of state-of-the-art equip¬ 
ment is ultimately capable of yielding atithentic pleasure unless it is buttressed by creative 
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adventurousness. In the process, they also remind us that in order to be convincing, any form 
of entertainment must be able to draw us into its singular universe and to keep us there for 
as long as its momentum requires. Relatedly, the films persistently emphasize that audacious 
tools and techniques should never be adopted and upheld as ends in themselves: unless they 
are channelled into the making of thoughtfully entertaining stories and into the evocation of 
psychologically appealing characters, their products will ineluctably amount to little more 
than frigidly sterile swathes of glittery graphics. It is for this very reason that the case studies 
here supplied, while selectively assessing both the traditional and the innovative strategies 
deployed by various artists and studios, also seek to document as exhaustively as possible the 
nine titles’ thematic and narrative dimensions. 

The productions inspected, moreover, are inherently deconstructive insofar as they har¬ 
bor tantalizingly unresolved tensions. Due to their integration of profoundly different method¬ 
ologies in the technical articulation of their respective visions, the movies appear to be what 
they are not, on one level, and appear not to be what they are, on another. Even as they seem 
to comply entirely with the time-honored codes and conventions of cel animation, they are 
frequently underpinned by cutting-edge digital technology. Conversely, even as they overtly 
assert themselves as ground-breaking interventions in the development of daring CGI, they 
tend to remain attached to the traditional legacy of hand-drawn, stylized graphics. 

The films’ juxtaposition of ingredients so diverse as to appear ill-suited to coexistence could 
be seen to amount to something of an aporia. In the realm of logic, this term denotes a concate¬ 
nation of elements which, though individually tenable, deliver an untenable inconsistency when 
they are yoked together. Animation, however, is no more tied to the laws of logic than it is to 
those of physics. Hence, it is at liberty to thrive on the creative energy unleashed by dialectical 
oppositions and turn a logical incongruity into an aesthetic strength. In this respect, the selected 
productions are not only deconstructive but also markedly ironic: their messages cannot be taken 
entirely at face value insofar as they are conveyed by means of images that are never unproblem- 
atically themselves but are actually traversed by multiple alter-egos. The two-dimensional cel, 
the two-dimensional drawing evoking the illusion of three-dimensionality, the three-dimensional 
computer-generated image, the hand-crafted frame enhanced by digital technology, and the 
computer-generated image edited so as to look manufactured — among legion more pictorial pos¬ 
sibilities — meet and merge in mutual suffusion. 

This formally composite scenario is replicated, thematically, by anime’s quintessential 
hybridity. This trait persistently informs the nine titles’ handling of their cultural and histor¬ 
ical sources, yielding a collusion of the old and the new, on the one hand, and of East and 
West, on the other. In this respect, the films could be said to encapsulate a transnationally 
topical notion of cultural schizophrenia spawned by the ambiguous gains of globalization. At 
the same time, however, they also capture specifically indigenous anxieties in mirroring Japa¬ 
nese culture’s suspension between nationalist and global values. Anime indeed revisits with 
almost obsessive regularity — though not always in a visually or thematically explicit fashion — 
Japan’s preoccupation with notions of national integrity and ideology, war and neutrality, eco¬ 
nomic growth and economic crisis, environmental depletion and psychological displacement. 

In crisscrossing geographical borders and challenging the stability of national identities 
through alternately lusty and sinister pastiches of fantasy and adventure, the films ultimately 
communicate a passionate desire to go on stretching — perhaps indefinitely — the stylistic and 
narrative boundaries of animation itself. 
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I was trying to explore possibilities in the entertainment genre. And of course, / wanted to make 
exciting entertainment. That was my goal with the Ninja Scroll feature.— Yoshiaki Kawajiri, 2003 
America has Wyatt Earp, Britain has Robin Hood, and Japan has Yagyit Jubei. Okay, maybe 
it's not that simple, but it’s a place to start. When dealing with an icon as vital to Japanese cul¬ 
ture and masculinity as the historic samurai, you should start by looking for whatever parallels your 
own culture has to offer. — Patrick Drazen 

Released in Japan in June 1993 and in the West in December 1996, Ninja Scroll almost instantly 
asserted itself as a hallmark in anime aimed at mature audiences. Over the ensuing decades, 
the film’s popularity spread across the West, engendering a larger fan base in the U.S. than 
on home turf and it came to be recognized as one of the most influential animations ever 
made. With its amalgamation of the codes and conventions of period drama, the action thriller 
and political allegory—in an elegantly, yet exuberantly, choreographed piece of cinematog¬ 
raphy— the pilm continues accruing new fans to this day. In 2003, a 13-episode TV series 
titled Jubei Ninpuuchou: Ryuhogyoku-ben and directed by Tatsuo Sato was aired in Japan and 
subsequently released in the West on DVD as Ninja Scroll: The Series. Partially penned by 
Yoshiaki Kawajiri, the show is only a sequel to the feature-length movie in the loose sense of 
the term and its story accordingly functions quite autonomously. 1 

In thematic terms, Ninja Scroll is veritably steeped in Japanese tradition insofar as it 
deals with a period of extraordinary historical and mythical richness. Moreover, its protag¬ 
onist, Jubei Kibegami, is quite overtly based on one of the most charismatic figures of Japa¬ 
nese lore, Yagyu Jubei. The only historically unequivocal fact about Yagyu Jubei is that he 
was a renowned bugeisha (martial artist) of the early seventeenth century. However, such a 
cornucopian abundance of legends, novels, movies and television shows has over the cen¬ 
turies become so entangled with real documents that it has become virtually impossible to 
separate the truth from the fiction. Recent incarnations of the Jubei character include the 
samurai featuring in the pseudo-historical OVA series Ninja Resurrection (1997), and the 
schoolgirl protagonist of Jubei-chan the Ninja Girl , a comedic TV series aired in 1999 and 
directed by Akitaro Daichi. The popular image of Jubei is that of a wandering warrior dressed 
entirely in black who roams the land incognito, protecting the innocent from evildoers. Even 
though Kawajiri’s Jubei has inherited some of his worthy predecessor’s traits, Ninja Scroll 
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portrays the character primarily as a ronin (“masterless samurai” or, literally, “wave man”) 
and as a mercenary. 2 

The film presents Jubei as a fighter with a mean ethical streak, resolutely reluctant to 
join the fray as long as he has any say on the matter. At the same time, he never relies on 
bravado in his exploits but rather on a generous dose of shrewdness and sheer happenstance. 
Jubei’s wry sense of humor and keenness on rhetorical sparring are no less distinctive aspects 
of his personality. John Beachem gives a colorful portrait of Kawajiri’s hero: 

Don’t get it into your mind that Jubei is some invincible, shadowy figure.... He’s good, but lie’s not inde¬ 
structible. He gets pasted in a few fights, knocked around, bloodied, bruised.... Take, for example, a scene 
in which Jubei is recovering from fighting one of the devils. He is in a pond, cleaning his wounds. He 
pulls a tooth out, washes blood out of his mouth, and generally looks a mess.... You never see Hollywood 
action heroes nursing their wounds, because they’re invincible (Beachem], 

Moreover, it is by unobtrusively drawing attention to Jubei’s latent vulnerability that the film 
succeeds in making his displays of finesse more effective than they would otherwise appear to 
be. An absolute gem of both Kawajiri’s cinematography and Jubei’s characterization, where 
displays of aplomb are specifically concerned, is provided by the first action sequence. 
Ambushed by three enemies, the protagonist responds by throwing a rice ball up into the air, 
drawing his weapon, vanquishing the attackers and catching the rice ball again before it has 
a chance of reaching the ground. 

The film’s setting is the early portion of the Tokugawa Shogunate ( Tokugawa Bafuku , 
1600-1868), the era that would eventually witness Japan’s unification, yet was still riven, in 
its initial stages, by the same treacherous feuds, crafty intrigues and clandestine cabals that 
had ravaged the country throughout the Warring States Period ( Sengoku Jidai) in the fifteenth 
century. An ill-fated series of clan lords deemed endowed with sufficient credentials to unify 
Japan were routinely assassinated by their opponents until the high-ranking general Hideyoshi 
Toyotomi (1536-1598) brought the Sengoku Jidai to an end. After his death, however, civil 
unrest escalated once more as the general Ieyasu Tokugawa (1542-1616) claimed control over 
the entire national territory. Toyotomi’s loyalists, far from willing to merely turn the other 
cheek, launched repeated and increasingly vicious assaults upon Tokugawa so as to regain ruler- 
ship. Although their army was finally vanquished in 1615, the surviving rebels continued plan¬ 
ning their revenge. It is with this background in mind that Kawajiri’s movie ought to be 
approached in order to fathom its historical density — even though most fans would readily 
maintain that lack of familiarity with the vicissitudes of Japan’s ancient past is hardly likely 
to detract from the film’s visual sumptuousness and scintillating dynamism. 

Central to Ninja Scroll’s plot is a posse of ruthless dissidents known as the “devils of 
Kimon” (Kimon Hachinin-shuu , which literally means “The Demon-Gate Eight”). This 
demonic band is abetted by all manner of terrifying skills and is led by I fimuro Genma 
(Genma = “ice-house”) or, “The Shogun of the Dark,” one of Jubei’s old enemies whom the 
protagonist believes he decapitated five years earlier but who has regrettably mastered the 
occult art of reincarnation. Genma’s associates include the impeccably stylish youth Yuri- 
maru, who graces his employer with erotic as well as martial favors, and the scarred beauty 
Zakuro, who lusts vainly for Yurimaru to her bitter end. The villains’ first mission consists of 
the massacre of the rural village of Shimoda, as part of a grander game plan intended to lead 
them to a cargo of gold, which they deftly disguise as the result of an obscure plague. (This 
incident will be revisited later in the discussion.) 
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The pestilence-centered ruse engineered by Genma’s band, as it turns out, is merely a 
fragment of a much wider political conspiracy which gradually discloses the ubiquity of both 
literal and figurative nests of vipers across the fabric of proto-Nipponic society. A team of 
ninja from an adjacent settlement is sent to investigate the puzzling event but its members 
are waylaid by the devil Tessai, a creature reminiscent of The Thing from The Fantastic Four 
whose skin is capable of morphing into solid rock and defecting all conventional weapons 
with the aid of a double-bladed sword, which he throws like a boomerang to hack through 
everything in his path. Kagero, an exquisitely beautiful and deadly fighter cursed by the pos¬ 
session of poisonous skin which renders contact with another living creature lethal, is the sole 
survivor. Kagero anticipates the heroine of Mamoru Oshii’s 1995 blockbuster Ghost in the 
Shell, Major Motoko Kusanagi, in both her physical appearance and her characteristic body 
language, even though her character issued from Yukata Minowa’s pencil whereas the Major 
was ideated by Hiroyuki Okiura. This is perhaps not entirely surprising when one considers 
that Oshii’s own character possesses athletic and strategic abilities redolent of those of the tra¬ 
ditional ninja type — traits she has also bestowed upon the character of Trinity from the Matrix 
trilogy which she has clearly inspired. 

Captured by the stony demon and most unpleasantly abused, Kagero is eventually saved 
by Jubei, who niftily puts out one of Tessai’s eyes with a dainty dart. Following the female 
ninja’s rescue, Kagero and Jubei part, seemingly with no intention of ever meeting again, but 
fate soon bonds them in a common pursuit: out-maneuvering the devils of Kimon’s nefari¬ 
ous scheme to overthrow the government. In Kagero’s case, the task is an inevitable corollary 
of her obligation to avenge her dead comrades. Jubei, for his part, is roped into the conflict 
much against his will by the machinations of the decidedly unholy monk Dakuan, a spy in 
the service of the Tokugawa Shogunate who guilefully enlists the hero to his side by poison¬ 
ing him and then withholding the antidote unless he agrees to provide unconditional sup¬ 
port. As Dennis H. Fukushima, Jr. has noted, Dakuan’s dubious ethics are overtly encapsulated 
by the character’s name: 

The first kanji is “ daku ,” which means “uncleanness,” “muddiness," or “impurity.” Obviously, this is a com¬ 
ment on his character and morals. The second, "an," means “hermitage” or “retreat.” This is likely con¬ 
nected with Dakuan’s “priestly” facade.... Spies like this were sent into the provinces to look out for the 
threat of possible revolutionary activity. Safeguards such as these maintained the three centuries of peace 
in the Tokugawa period, but at the expense of stifling fascism [Fukushima]. 

(Dakuan, however, is by no means the only monk with shady credentials in anime: Cherry 
from the Urusei Yatsura TV series and features [1981-1991] and Jiko from Hayao Miyazaki’s 
Princess Mononoke [1997] would supply Kawajiri’s villain with suitable company.) 

Jubei fights each of his infamous enemies in a series of increasingly intense, demanding 
and sensational scenes, eventually having to confront once more his old foe Genma in the 
most breathtaking sequences of all. Reside Tessai, the hero’s foes include a seductive female 
with hordes of venomous snakes at her disposal, a wasp-hosting hunchback, an explosives 
freak, a puppeteer of lifeless bodies with an unwholesome appetite for electricity, a blind 
swordsman and a demon rendered virtually invisible by his own shadow. Intriguingly, each 
preternatural power is referred to as a “technique.” As Ryan Donovan has noted, 

These devils ... aren’t actually fire and brimstone devils, more like powerful users of ninja magic. Those 
familiar with the hyperbolic abilities that Hong Kong cinema can ascribe to kung fit masters will have a 
sense of what they are. But these abilities often take physical forms.... Each is unique and creatively exe- 
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cured, making for spectacular battles. These battles are some of the most elegant, brutal, and enthralling 
set pieces put to celluloid. A large part of the violence is implicative, cutting from a shot of a blade’s trail 
past an enemy to a shot of that enemy ... splitting and erupting with blood [Donovan]. 

This type of violence may well be deemed unsavory by viewers that are automatically 
programmed to respond to the spilling of blood on a screen as coterminous with lax or even 
downright perverse ethical standards. Nevertheless, it could hardly evince so univocally con¬ 
demnatory a reaction were one willing to appreciate its self-consciously staged, intentionally 
formulaic and ultimately humor-tinged constitution — as could also be said of comparable 
dalliances with undiluted butchery in productions such as Terry Gilliam and Terry Jones’s 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail (1975) and Quentin Tarantino’s Kill Bill (2003). 

Though eminently action-oriented, Ninja Scroll subtly interweaves its main plot and 
swirling battles with an understated love story as Kagero is drawn to Jubei, yet repels him 
through insolent behavior as a result of her curse and Jubei, in turn, develops feelings towards 
the female ninja that clearly transcend the professional arena. In a rather shocking plot twist, 
Dakuan reveals that Kagero’s poison would work as a powerful antidote to the noxious sub¬ 
stance coursing Jubei’s blood. However, Kagero is mortally wounded in combat and the only 
contact between the hapless lovers we ever witness is one futureless embrace. This aspect of 
the plot posed considerable difficulties for Kawajiri: “as far as directing is concerned,” he has 
stated, “what I struggled with was not the technical stuff. But how to portray the growing 
emotions between Kagero and Jubei. Weaving the tender element into the film’s story pre¬ 
sented the greatest challenge for me in directing.” 

At the same time, however, Kawajiri contends that the “artistry of ninja” is undoubtedly 
the “highlight of the film.” Such prowess, it must be emphasized, is rendered especially tan¬ 
talizing by the fact that its actual origins and functions are highly enigmatic. Insofar as ninja 
seldom recorded anything in writing or bragged about their exploits, their history is prima¬ 
rily apocryphal and sometimes flagrantly legendary. The director has commented thus on his 
ninja players: 

The characters in Ninja Scroll are members of very specialized organizations. So I didn’t imagine them as 
normal people from that period. They are more a group of people with special powers who were members 
of intelligence organizations. And their roles in these organizations were clearly defined. They would put 
their lives on the line to accomplish their missions and they are extremely driven towards those ends. But 
I don’t consider them to represent life during the feudal period in any way.... I think this kind of power 
struggle did happen all over the world. So if this kind of concept from Ninja Scroll were to be set in Amer¬ 
ica, the CIA would be the equivalent of the Tokugawa spy organization which Dakuan belongs to. And 
the organization which Kagero belongs to is a much smaller one, something like a local sheriff’s depart¬ 
ment.... Ninja Scroll just happens to take place in the feudal period and I didn’t intentionally try to por¬ 
tray that era’s lifestyles [Kawajiri 20031. 

Numerous historians contend that ninja were a select group ofsamurai coached specifically 
for assassination, espionage or sabotage. Although this hypothesis is eminently feasible, it 
should nonetheless be noted that ninja were never renowned for harboring a particularly high 
sense of honor and that this aspect of their reputation blatantly contradicts the samurai caste’s 
utter commitment to an exacting ethical code: bushido (the “way of the warrior”). This uncon¬ 
ditionally demanded the assiduous cultivation of seven cardinal virtues— rectitude, courage, 
benevolence, respect, honesty, honor and loyalty — and advocated the precept that if a samu¬ 
rai failed to maintain his honor he should regain it by committing seppuku (ritual suicide). 
While the Japanese warrior’s honor depended crucially on openness and truthfulness, the ninja 
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inevitably relied on secrecy and subterfuge. Their notoriety as proverbially shifty and furtive 
characters incrementally led to the conviction that they would automatically resort to uneth¬ 
ical stratagems without even considering any righteous alternatives. 

While profoundly traditional, the ethical codes invoked by the film through its sustained 
references to samurai and ninja customs have undeniable resonance in today’s Japan as well. 
Although bushido originated in samurai culture, it still permeates contemporary Japanese soci¬ 
ety and its heritage is recurrently evoked in manga and anime though an emphasis on the 
qualities of perseverance, loyalty and dedication. The pop culture personae who embody these 
ideals are rarely heroic in the traditional sense of the term insofar as the arenas within which 
they endeavor to assert their ultimate worth are preeminently the mundane spheres of pro¬ 
fessional life, sports and the educational system. However, those characters’ exploits gain mag¬ 
nitude by their elliptical association with exalted rituals and mores and by the staunch, albeit 
subliminal, conviction that they are somehow perpetuating a lofty legacy. In his evaluation 
of the enduring hold of bushido in Japanese popular culture, Patrick Drazen has observed: 
“Samurai stories are about medieval swordsmen — but they’re also about the ethical code the 
audience should live by. That’s why some modern samurai swing a baseball bat or line up a 
perfect putt” (Drazen, p. 104). In this light, it could be argued that Ninja Scroll’s thematic 
allegiance to tradition should not obscure its concomitant connection with modern cultural 
perspectives. (The contemporary relevance of the ninja figure will be addressed later due to 
its contemporary prominence in both Eastern and Western contexts.) 

Where the film’s entanglement with tradition is concerned, it is also noteworthy that 
Ninja Scroll is intimately associated with an established repertoire of eminently Western der¬ 
ivation in its elaboration of numerous motifs characteristic of the classic horror and western 
genres. Ninja Scroll offers one of the most satisfactory articulations of horror ever seen in Japa¬ 
nese animation insofar as it never indulges in sensationalism as an end in itself. Iconograph- 
ically, the film derives a substantial proportion of its overall horror from the aforementioned 
supernatural monsters. These come across as concomitantly hideous and fascinating entities 
that are capable of eliciting intensely visceral affects, yet also resonate with the eerie impal¬ 
pability of delusional voices infesting a haunted psyche. 

Stylistically, Ninja Scroll mirrors the western’s proclivity to keep both the descriptive and 
the dialogical components of the story somewhat slender, while endowing the landscape with 
awesome sublimity and a spectacular profusion of details. The movie concurrently echoes the 
western’s ethical leanings in explicitly prioritizing cultures of honor over cultures of law. 
(Significantly, this same vision is also shared by the gangster movie — of both the American 
and the yakuza varieties — and by the revenge movie.) Demonstrating one’s allegiance to a 
code of honor is of paramount importance as a means of establishing one’s identity; paradox¬ 
ically, in the classic western and in Kawajiri’s anime alike, violence and magnanimity are ulti¬ 
mately posited as equally viable methods in accomplishing that aim. The climactic sequence 
in which a host of valiant riders makes its appearance is a clear homage to the western — as 
well as an ironical inversion of the rescue theme given that the horsemen turn out to be ingen¬ 
iously disguised villains. 

The spectator is thus simultaneously reminded of the classic western and of revisionist 
manipulations of that genre such as Sam Peckinpah’s, Sergio Leone’s and Clint Eastwood’s. 
Like the works of those Western directors, Kawajiri’s Ninja Scroll unceremoniously redefines 
the western by demystifying its stodgily conventional approach to the concept of the “hero.” 
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Kawajiri also shares specifically with Leone a preference for cinematographical techniques that 
frequently prioritize, as Joshua Klein has put it, “purely cinematic elements of filmmaking.” 
The critic’s comments regarding the Italian director’s style could indeed apply no less fittingly 
to Kawajiri’s characteristic methodologies: “He carefully composes each widescreen image like 
he’s painting a great landscape, frequently indulging himself in extreme close-ups — often lit¬ 
tle more than a character’s eyes.... Style drips from each face like the sweat pouring down his 
stars’ faces” (Klein, p. 458). 

Additionally, Ninja Scroll pays homage to tradition by embracing a classic narrative struc¬ 
ture to be found in both Eastern and Western heroic mythology. Relatedly, its principal char¬ 
acters correspond to as many mythical archetypes: Jubei is the hero recalcitrantly spurred into 
action by a senior authority figure; Kagero is the sidekick and helper; the devils are the tri¬ 
als to be overcome by the hero in order to accomplish the appointed task. As in other arche¬ 
typal manifestations of heroic myth, in Ninja Scroll, too, the journey upon which the 
protagonist embarks does not merely provide him with the adventure of a lifetime, it also 
traces a developmental trajectory akin to the maturation process common to the Bildungsro- 
man modality. It is in the representation of Jubei’s commodiousness to emotional and psy¬ 
chological growth that the film most successfully transcends the cliches of the action adventure 
genre, thereby delineating a character that can never be unproblematically consigned to the 
category of typical comic-book avenger. 

At the same time, Ninja Scroll embraces contemporary trends to be typically found in 
several of today’s action adventure productions in both Eastern and Western milieux. Its 
meticulously paced and symphonically orchestrated fight sequences, breakneck chases and 
athletic escapes rapidly imprint themselves in memory with even a single viewing. At the level 
of action, the film’s stylistic distinctiveness most definitely benefits from the choreographing 
of the hero’s somewhat unorthodox fighting method — an aspect of the story that also serves 
to throw into relief Jubei’s irreverent deviation from dominant codes of conduct despite his 
fundamental allegiance to tradition. Fukushima has commented on the protagonist’s 
swordfighting technique as follows: 

Jubei uses an unconventional iai [“swordplay”] form. This technique was originally developed to deal with 
the split-second, life-and-death situations which samurai frequently found themselves in. Jubei, however, 
often has ample time with which to draw his sword, and thus does not necessarily need to use this tech¬ 
nique. Still, he leaves his sword in its scabbard and when he finally does attack..., uses the force of the air 
to inflict damage to his opponent. Such a style requires near superhuman strength and speed ... [Fukushima). 

The dazzling swordplay delivered by the crowning duel between Jubei and the diaboli¬ 
cal Mujuro in a bamboo forest could be said to not only anticipate but quite effortlessly match 
an analogous sequence in the live-action film House of Flying Daggers (Zhang Yimou, 2004). 
It could further be suggested that Roger Ebert’s account of the lush visuals offered by House 
of Flying Daggers would just as fittingly describe Kawajiri’s film: “There are interiors of ornate 
elaborate richness, costumes of bizarre beauty, landscapes of mountain ranges and meadows, 
fields of snow, banks of autumn leaves and a bamboo grove that functions like a kinetic art 
installation” (Ebert 2004). 

Ninja Scroll undeniably teems with meticulously depicted costumes, accessories, fur¬ 
nishings and architectural fixtures typically associated with traditional pre-modern Japan. 
Kawajiri has indeed described the film as his “period piece.” He has also stressed, however, 
that “you don’t have to know about Japanese history to enjoy it,” noting that young Japanese 
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audiences are themselves often unfamiliar with the history of the period in which the film is 
set. In the director’s eyes, “the sheer energy of the film is what appeals to fans,” which explains 
its immense popularity in non-Japanese milieux. In exploring the national heritage for the 
sake of both structural and decorative accuracy, “the research team relied on period dramas 
which are set in the 1700s. Numerous period dramas about the 17th and 18th centuries have 
been made in Japan. We’ve used them as the source for basic historical details. But in telling 
a story about superhuman characters in that period I didn’t want to be too restricted. As long 
as it was entertaining, I thought I could take liberties. Although the basic setting had been 
determined I allowed myself to work freely within it” (Kawajiri 2003). 

In assessing the cross-pollination of East and West over the terrain of Japanese anima¬ 
tion, it must be emphasized that ninja appear in both Eastern and Western fiction. Ninja 
became hugely fashionable in Japan during the 1950s and early 1960s by flooding both the 
screen and the page, and have featured in anime and manga as a popular subject ever since. 3 
It is generally accepted that the first prominent use of a ninja character in Western popular 
culture coincides with the James Bond film You Only Live Tivice (1967), where a top-notch 
ninja is recruited by the Japanese Secret Service to assist the British spy. Western pop culture 
usually represents ninja as consummately well-trained martial artists and murderers, garbed 
wholly in black and equipped with all sorts of outlandish weapons and gadgets. Western nov¬ 
elists have for long been intrigued with the notion of Westerners being granted access to the 
ninja’s secret caste, as eloquently borne out by Eric Van Lustbader’s The Ninja series of thrillers 
(1980), with their half-Japanese, half-Caucasian ninja protagonist. Allusions to ninja skills 
are also evident, as noted earlier, in the Matrix movies, in the film Batman Begins (2005), 
where Bruce Wayne receives ninja training, and in William Gibson’s cyberpunk fiction — as 
exemplified by the character of Molly Millions from Neuromancer (1984) and that of Cayce 
Pollard from Pattern Recognition (2003). Comic books, video games and role-playing games 
popular across the globe have also contained disparate and extensive references to ninja since 
at least the 1980s. 

An assessment of Kawajiri’s deft reworking of multiple generic sources, formulas and for¬ 
mats would not be complete if attention were not also devoted to his highly original handling 
of Gothic motifs. The aforementioned sequence set in the corpse-ridden and crow-infested 
village of Shimoda, culminating with the spectral figure of a dying woman who has managed 
to leave the doomed location and spread the news regarding the epidemic, exudes an over¬ 
whelmingly eerie atmosphere of haunting and decay that aptly exemplifies this aspect of Kawa¬ 
jiri’s oeuvre. Through this sequence, the director appears to be experimenting with what could 
be tentatively tagged “Eastern Gothic.” The sequence could indeed be said to abide by the 
distinctive rhetoric of the Gothic as a cultural discourse intent on utilizing tropes of physi¬ 
cal, psychological and ethical disarray in order to comment allegorically on particular histor¬ 
ical and political circumstances. Furthermore, the feeling of both bodily and mental 
disintegration communicated by the scene does not merely contribute to the provision of a 
tantalizing piece of cinematic entertainment: no less vitally, it alludes to the climate of per¬ 
vasive malaise and ideological confusion characteristic of the phase of Japanese history with 
which Ninja Scrolls plot is implicated. 

Earlier in his career, and most notably in Wicked City (1987), Kawajiri had already exper¬ 
imented with the Gothic or, to be more precise, with “City Gothic”— a phrase, as Kim Lind- 
bergs explains, “used in Japan to describe a style of anime set in a futuristic world, which 
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features Gothic and cyberpunk overtones” (Lindbergs). Packed with grotesque imagery, shape- 
shifting, twisted sexualities, demonic phenomena and a fair share of slashings and gruesome 
explosions, the film typifies Gothicity at its most intractably corporeal. Immediately hailed 
as a landmark in the genre upon its release, Wicked City still retains a cult following among 
both Eastern and Western audiences. As Jasper Sharp has noted, the movie also remains 
notable as “a fascinating example of anime’s near-obsessive pursuit of cinematic realism to 
portray something that, in the pre-CG era at least, would have been impossible to render in 
live-action, and even if it could, would have been far too graphic to slip by the censors. This 
blurring of the boundaries between animation and live-action cinema appeared to be the 
guiding principle of a generation of animators who made their names in the ’80s” (Sharp). 
This aspect of Wicked City makes it especially interesting in the context of the overall argu¬ 
ment, in that it bears witness to anime’s unique potentialities even in the days when tradi¬ 
tional cel animation was the only game in town. 

Kawajiri will venture further into typically Gothic territory with Vampire Hunter D — 
Bloodlust (2000), an authentically visionary animated work combining gorgeously atmos¬ 
pheric settings, beguiling character designs by Yoshitaka Amano and breathtaking sequences 
punctuated by blood-spurting eruptions that could feasibly be described as a Gothic version 
of Ninja Scroll. Beyond doubt one of the most beautiful animated films ever made, Bloodlust 
is partly a sequel to the anime OVA Vampire Hunter D directed by Toyoo Ashida and released 
in 1985. This was itself an adaptation of a 1983 horror novel by Hideyuki Kikuchi, an extremely 
prolific and acclaimed writer whose reputation in Japan is comparable to that of H. P. Love- 
craft or Stephen King in the West. Bloodlust is entirely appreciable for audiences unfamiliar 
with the earlier work, which Kawajiri’s film is unanimously held to have smartly surpassed at 
the levels of both technique and storytelling, furthermore, as Jason Myers persuasively argues, 
“you need not ... be a fan of Japanese animation” in order to enjoy the movie. “Those of you 
who refuse to watch anime because your introduction to the genre happened to involve either 
wide-eyed yapping pre-teen girls or tentacles and demon phalluses: it’s time to give Japani- 
mation another chance” (Myers). 

Kawajiri’s film is based on the third of the twelve volumes contained in Kikuchi’s vam¬ 
pire series, namely D: Demon Deatbchase (1985). This is set in a pseudo-medieval imaginary 
world in the year 12,090 A.D., in the wake of a nuclear and biochemical conflict of apoca¬ 
lyptic proportions. In order to survive, the scanty numbers of extant humans have no choice 
but to engage in fierce confrontations with a powerful race of blood-drinking monsters whose 
aristocratic provenance and mores are instantly recognizable as quintessentially Draculian. 
Gradually enfeebled by a decadent lifestyle over several millennia, the blood-drinkers even¬ 
tually become unprecedentedly vulnerable to human attacks. The protagonist, D, is a pro¬ 
fessional vampire hunter whose personality and motives remain intractably ambiguous 
throughout due to his hybrid status as the half-breed child of a human mother and a vam¬ 
pire father. The narrative consistently gains substance and allure from the coexistence of both 
dissonances and harmonies between those two natures at the heart of D’s composite identity. 

In Kawajiri’s film, the vampire hunter is recruited by a wealthy family whose daughter, 
Charlotte, has ostensibly been abducted by one of the mightiest remaining vampires. D is 
promised a reward of ten million dollars for Charlotte’s safe return or for clear evidence of 
her execution in case she herself has been transformed into a blood-drinker. At the same time, 
D’s employers rely on the efforts of a band of five unscrupulous bounty hunters endowed with 
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ninja skills. Both the protagonist and the band are relentlessly pursued by the vampire deemed 
responsible for the kidnapping and by the demonic mercenaries in his service. (In D’s case, 
matters are further complicated by the bounty hunters’ steady attempts to remove him from 
the competition altogether.) Most importantly, D is forced to face a troublesome dilemma 
that calls his ethical values as both a professional vampire hunter and a human-vampire cross¬ 
breed seriously into question. Indeed, there are overt indications almost from the start that 
Charlotte has willingly eloped with her charming, though lethal, captor and that even though 
this may be simply a ruse staged by the vampire, it is also possible that the couple are gen¬ 
uine self-exiling lovers and should, in this case, be peacefully allowed to live. 

Thus, echoing Ninja Scroll, Bloodlust endeavors to mesh imaginatively the most charac¬ 
teristic elements of numerous genres, hence delivering an intriguing blend of traits typical of 
the horror movie, of the western, of romance, of the epic saga and of the samurai action film. 
Kawajiri’s vampire tale also echoes Ninja Scroll by intermingling the essential requirements 
of action-driven cinematography — with its chase scenes, fights and explosions — and the 
reflective and personal subplots dramatizing the plight of a man tormented by his inner demons 
and that of a couple locked in a forbidden liaison. 

The plot of Bloodlust is not, however, what ultimately makes it the memorable experience 
it undeniably is. In fact, as Fred Patten has observed, the film’s vigor resides primarily with the 
pictorial component: “The movie has some clever dialogue, but it relies so heavily on its visual 
impact that it would not matter much if it were shown as a silent film. The suspenseful direc¬ 
tion by Kawajiri (who also wrote the screenplay) is backed up by beautiful graphics. Most of the 
chase takes place by day, through bright forest settings filled with trees and flowers. The vam¬ 
pires’ sumptuous palaces and court costumes are rococo marvels of filigree and lace and sparkling 
gold trim (no cobwebs or emaciated corpses here)” (Patten 2000). Myers evocatively reinforces 
this proposition: “The animation is ornate and sumptuous, almost tactile — the visual equiv¬ 
alent of crushed velvet” (Myers). 

In the case of Ninja Scroll, Kawajiri’s ability to intermingle the principal codes and con¬ 
ventions of diverse genres, while concurrently experimenting adventurously with their for¬ 
mulae, is largely a corollary of the great creative freedom enjoyed by the director throughout 
the movie’s execution: 

I was allowed to work on the film without any restraints. So I had a very pleasant experience making the 
film. The things I really wanted to do and elements from movies that 1 loved ended up in it. For exam¬ 
ple, The Sting and Mission: Impossible have absorbing plot lines. There’s the excitement of con games and 
one-upmanship. And the excitement of action. All these elements that I love were injected into it. I was 
excited and really had fun making Ninja Scroll. “I want to do this. How can I make it exciting?” were con¬ 
stantly on my mind. I think the audience can feel that when they watch the film [Kawajiri 2003]. 

The latitude of movement afforded by Kawajiri was unquestionably instrumental to the 
achievement of a uniquely eclectic mix, and to a cinematic experience that assiduously com¬ 
municates the sense of “fun” which the director experienced in its production —whether or 
not Ninja Scroll happens to comply with one’s personal preferences and tastes. 

This proposition is upheld by Mike Pinsky, who argues that even though Ninja Scroll 
held the potential for going down in history as yet another piece of formulaic anime, its infec¬ 
tious energy immediately asserted its standing as a riveting cinematic experience: 

By all rights, Ninja Scroll should fail. It is, after all, full of the cliches of the fighting anime: a reticent hero 
battling supcrpowered bad guys (who always seem amused by their own capacity for evil) in excessively 
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gory splendor. Throw in a tough heroine (who still needs periodic rescuing), an indestructible final boss, 
some gratuitous (and borderline tasteless) sexual violence, and enough arterial spray to power a downtown 
city fountain. But Ninja Scroll works.... It manages to succeed at what it tries to be: a thrilling ride. Part 
of this is due to its interesting array of action sequences.... Director Yoshiaki Kawajiri ... manages to keep 
things moving with a few visual surprises and some genuine scares and suspense [Pinsky 2002a]. 

Makosuke (Marc Marshall) has likewise commended the film’s performative verve: 

Ninja Scroll is more than just a ninja hack and slash flick that’s got it all — by taking all the earmarks of a 
tried and true formula and nailing every one of them, it has distinguished itself as the quintessential entry 
in its genre. Although its quality, depending on your definition, is debatable, one thing is certain: ... Ninja 
Scroll is about as good as it gets —a true instant classic. To its credit, Ninja Scroll deserves its rank as an 
instant classic because it goes a bit farther than just rehashing the formula perfectly — the main characters 
aren’t entirely familiar and the interplay between Kagero and Jubei is both more creative and has more 
emotional complexity than you might expect [Makosuke 2000]. 

No less axial to Ninja Scroll’s graphic vigor than Kawajiri’s direction is the input of char¬ 
acter designer Yukata Minowa — an artist so receptive and alert to his environment as to draw 
fruitful inspiration from even the most prosaic facets of his quotidian world. Asked by Lau¬ 
ren Synger on behalf of the online journal DVD Vision Japan whether any particular 
“influences” have shaped his “unique” style, Minowa has replied: 

That’s a tough one. Basically I am influenced by everything around me. Everything in this room here. 
The water bottle, that desk, the scenery outside and ot course some things that aren’t even seen and I rake 
all these things I have seen or heard and experienced and put them into this ball or artwork, and then they 
just kind of take shape as these characters.... It I had to boil it down to the very basics I would say take 
something from everything. Be able to look at a water bottle and appreciate it or the cap and appreciate 
it and use it somehow. Take everything in and make it a part of you. You have to work at it. For exam¬ 
ple, if you want to draw a certain picture draw it ten times.... Of course there are people that ... are just 
naturally talented. But basically you have to get your muscles to work and to get you used to drawing.... 
Draw something one-hundred, two-hundred, three-hundred times, but you have to draw it, and some 
people ask me if I actually have to draw it that many times. I tell them of course. You have to go through 
a process, you can’t just go from point A to point Z. You have to go through all the letters. 

Furthermore, Minowa’s approach to animation offers a paradigmatic example of anime’s alle¬ 
giance to hand-drawn graphics, as the following pithy exchange demonstrates: 

SYNGER —When designing a character what mediums do you work with and what medium is your favorite? 
MINOWA—Pencils. Just pencils (he laughs) [Minowa 2004]. 

Although the hand-crafted dimension irrefutably plays a pivotal role, it should also be 
noted that at the technical level, Ninja Scroll participates in both tradition and innovation no 
less than at the thematic level. Accordingly, while the commitment to revered practices on 
the part of Kawajiri, Minowa and their team deserves due recognition, it is equally impor¬ 
tant to acknowledge the movie’s experimental thrust. Before embarking on an examination 
of this aspect, it seems useful to reflect upon the film’s original title, as this encapsulates the 
thematic motifs discussed in the preceding pages at the same time as it evocatively alludes to 
Ninja Scroll's technical makeup. The film’s Japanese designation, Jubei Ninpuuchou , lends 
itself to diverse interpretations. As seen above, Jubei is the hero’s name. 

The second kanji compound is more problematic. The first character is read as 
which can mean “to endure” or “to hide.” (The same character is used for the word “ ninja .”) 
The second character, “fuu" (also readable as “ fu ”), carries an array of possible meanings, 
including “wind,” “storm,” “style” or “custom.” The third character, “ cbou,” means “register,” 
“notebook” or “screen.” Firstly, it is a matter of interpretation whether “ ninpuu" (please note 
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that “ fuu ” becomes “puu" for purely phonological reasons) should be taken to mean “ninja 
style” or “ninja wind.” Whereas the former may refer to a broad code of conduct, the latter 
could be seen to allude specifically to the protagonist’s distinctive swordfighting technique. 
The final character may refer to a log book, such as a chronicle, a painted screen or a picture 
scroll. “Chou" denotes, strictly speaking, flat objects such as quires of paper and folding screens 
and does not automatically refer to a scroll that can be rolled up and is therefore cylindrical. 
(The Japanese language is very sensitive to such distinctions insofar as different dimensional 
attributes are accorded significantly different counters). 

The word “scroll” is normally rendered by a totally different kanji to the one used for 
“ chon On a purely literal plane, therefore, the inclusion of the word “scroll” in the transla¬ 
tion of the film’s title may seem somewhat arbitrary. On the figurative plane, however, that 
word describes the movie most faithfully, and accordingly constitutes a highly apposite choice, 
insofar as the work’s overall composition is vividly redolent of traditional Japanese scroll paint¬ 
ing and of this art’s knack of interspersing images and text. (The art of manga as a whole is 
profoundly indebted to that pictorial form.) The entire experience of watching Ninja Scroll 
is comparable to witnessing a Japanese scroll painting in motion. 

An art form that has played a prominent part in both China and Japan for centuries, 
scroll painting tends to feature floral, animal, landscape and social motifs, as well as short 
poems or stories intermingled with visual images. (Often described as one of the oldest forms 
of painting, horizontal scrolls are called emakimono [e = “picture” + maki = “rolled” + mono 
= “thing”] — though they are also known simply as makimono or ernaki — and were tradition¬ 
ally produced by pasting single sheets together into a lengthy roll. The images were viewed 
from right to left. Vertical scrolls mounted on rollers, known as kakemono [kakeru = “to hang” 
+ mono = “thing”], are a more recent art form that became especially popular during the Edo 
period [1600-1868] as an ideal way of decorating the walls of small Japanese houses.) Ninja 
Scroll features prominently the key themes conventionally associated with scroll painting as 
integral to its recurrent visual imagery. 

Using consistently the simplest visual vocabulary in the depiction of both the natural 
environment and domestic interiors, Kawajiri makes us sense the poignancy of each living 
creature, piece of weaponry, household accessory or garment. At the same time, even as blood 
fills the screen, one cannot fail to be touched by the smoothness and refinement with which 
the figures move through the elegantly delineated landscape. Details such as lush blades of 
grass and plump roses, the sun’s reflection in a puddle, craggy and jutting rocks, a moth drawn 
to candlelight, a spider at the center of an intricate web, flecked koi in a pond, the silhouettes 
of imposing tree trunks against a colossal full moon, snow-blanketed lanes, and crepuscular 
settings traversed by harsh shadows would look perfectly at home in the context of a scroll 
painting or indeed other forms of traditional Japanese art. 

In its elaboration of tropes and motifs inspired directly by a keen sensitivity to the nat¬ 
ural environment in all its richness and complexity, Kawajiri’s style could be said to epito¬ 
mize an essentially holistic approach to the concept of “Nature,” consistently upheld by 
Japanese art and confirmed by linguistic usage. Hayao Kawai’s seminal work on this subject, 
and especially his contention that in Japanese lore there is “no distinct demarcation” between 
“man and Nature,” are especially apposite, in this regard: 

Throughout European history, Nature has been a concept which stands in opposition to culture and civ¬ 
ilization, and continues to be objectified by human beings. The word “Nature” was translated into Japa- 
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nese as sbizen. Prior to this we did not have a concept of Nature. When we Japanese wish to talk about 
“Nature,” we use such expressions as sansensomoku , which literally means “the mountains, rivers, grasses, 
and trees” ... before the encounter with the West ... [ shizen] is not even a noun ... [but rather] an adverb 
or adjective ... that expresses a state in which everything flows spontaneously. There is something like an 
ever-changing flow in which everything — sky, earth, and man — is contained. Because it is like a contin¬ 
ual process, it can never be grasped spatio-temporally, and strictly speaking, cannot be named [Kawai, H., 
pp. 25-7]. 

In acknowledging the movie’s affiliation with traditional painting, it should also be noted 
that at one point Ninja Scroll alludes self-referentially to its allegiance to Japan’s time-hon¬ 
ored arts by means of a map — used by Kagero’s clan in the planning of their fateful expedi¬ 
tion—that displays all the distinctive graphic traits of classic ink sketches. Moreover, Ninja 
Scroll echoes the more recent but no less popular art of the ukiyo-e (the woodblock prints rep¬ 
resenting “images of the floating world”), especially in its wordless evocation of human mor¬ 
tality through shots of volatile life forms such as fireflies. Kagero is the character most explicitly 
associated with transience — an aspect of her complex persona which her very name corrob¬ 
orates: “Her name is the standard word for shimmer (of the air)’ or ‘heat haze.’ ...Two other 
homonyms (with different kanji) mean ‘dragonfly,’ and ‘May fly’ or ‘something ephemeral.’ 
In the film, Kagero dies during the summer. Her young life is extremely fleeting” (Fukushima). 

The proposition that the term “scroll” is a legitimate and illuminating rendition of the 
film’s original title despite its semantic looseness is vital to the exploration of the technical 
and stylistic dimensions of Kawajiri’s film here offered. Technically speaking, the movie is 
resolutely grounded in the medium of the 2D hand-drawn cel — a flat object — and yet is capa¬ 
ble of yielding a sense of spatiality often associated with 3D solids. It is at this level, as elab¬ 
orated below, that Ninja Scroll could be said to both cultivate tradition and embrace innovative 
approaches to the art of animation. 

The film undeniably constitutes a ground-breaking intervention in the execution of pre¬ 
digital visual and special effects. Especially remarkable, in this regard, is its flair for impart¬ 
ing certain images with a potent feel of spatial density even as its cumulative aesthetic is 
guided by an unflinching devotion to 2D graphics. A striking example is supplied by the 
sequence in which the reptilian creature adorning a gorgeously tattooed devil, Benisato, seem¬ 
ingly detaches itself from the dermal surface and gradually uncoils in the surrounding space. 
The visual impact of this scene is unique, as the prodigy appears to articulate a 3D space, yet 
remains tenaciously rooted in the realm of the hand-drawn image. The sequence’s climax, 
moreover, offers an instance of inspired pre-digital morphing. (This term refers to the smooth 
metamorphosis of an image or object into another.) When Jubei grabs Benisato’s arm to put 
an end to her bewitching tactics, the diabolical femme fatale’s entire body appears to turn to 
rubber and then metamorphoses into the human equivalent of a snake’s cast-off skin. (Mor¬ 
phing is employed again in the unforgettable sequence where a tree branch reveals itself to be 
Dakuan in chameleon-like disguise, as his nimble body gradually unfolds out of the origi¬ 
nally rigid and motionless object.) Benisato’s association with reptiles is spectacularly rein¬ 
forced later in the movie in a further sequence attesting to Kawajiri’s knack of evoking a sense 
of spatial density out of 2D drawings. In this sequence, where the seductive devil conjures 
up legion poisonous snakes capable of moving freely in and out of her own body, the anima¬ 
tion deftly juxtaposes the sinuously linear motion of each creature with a mounting impres¬ 
sion of 3D volume yielded by the composite mass of exponentially proliferating beasts. 

At another key juncture in the film, the hyperkinetic sequence portraying an invasion 
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of oversized hornets offers a textbook illustration of the dexterity of traditional animation. 
Fluid and stirring, the sequence was necessarily executed entirely by hand and each of the 
thousands of insects was hence drawn individually. The director has commented as follows 
on the arduous tasks facing his team: “The scenes involving countless snakes and bees were 
physically very demanding. I drew quite a few of those bees myself. Now, we can easily dupli¬ 
cate them digitally” (Kawajiri 2003). Furthermore, both the dizzying swirls of hornets 
unleashed from the hump-cum-beehive of the devil Mushizo (literally, “insect storehouse”) 
and the vortices of anaesthetic-imbued petals projected by Kagero to keep them at bay con¬ 
vey a striking impression of three-dimensionality in spite of their essentially flat nature. 

No less memorable is the moment in the early sequence dramatizing the fight between 
Kagero’s clan and Tessai in which the ninja fling a host of throwing stars ( shuriken ) at the 
devil: attention is drawn to the specificity of each individual star down to the tiniest facet of 
its graphic composition. Additionally, the choreographing of the ensuing sequence manages 
to achieve in one single movement startling beauty and haunting artistry, despite its undi¬ 
luted and undeniable brutality. Donovan has effectively summarized it as follows: “The stone¬ 
skinned giant is massacring the band of ninjas with his double-bladed throwing sword. There 
is a distant whirring sound, a slash of light, and then the ninjas’ torsos split in the middle to 
float suspended briefly before falling from the trees. Cut to a shot of several severed limbs and 
bodies drifting to the ground, horrified still faces settling into the grass below to be sprinkled 
with fine raindrops of blood” (Donovan). Kawajiri’s painstaking attention to details is fur¬ 
ther confirmed by the following example, aptly foregrounded by Beachem as stylistically rep¬ 
resentative of the director’s distinctive signature: “In one scene, Jubei’s shirt gets cut on the 
sleeve by one of the devils of Kimon. In all future scenes, Kawajiri makes certain that the cut 
is always present on the same sleeve, and that it’s the same size cut” (Beachem). 

All of the canonical camera moves typically evinced by classic anime are generously artic¬ 
ulated throughout Ninja Scroll. The opening frames contain handbook instances of the type 
of camera work described in this book’s first chapter. The “pan” is first employed to capture 
from a distance the bridge which the protagonist is crossing. The “fix” is then used to isolate 
portions of the natural environment surrounding the structure, with its lovingly rendered birds 
and lush waterside vegetation. The impression of movement is subtly conveyed by frames dis¬ 
playing stationary background paintings of watercolor-oriented exquisiteness, over which are 
superimposed the flickering shadows of wind-caressed bulrushes. Analogously effective are 
the frames in which the architectural setting remains static but is concurrently endowed with 
atmospheric vibrancy by the “sliding” of a bank of fleecy mist across the picture’s middle 
ground. The meditatively slow pace of the sequence is suddenly upset as the action switches 
to the first of the many skirmishes involving Jubei: the use of “fairing” felicitously abets the 
communication of a tantalizing sense of rapid acceleration. 

“Pan” and “tilt” shots are utilized assiduously throughout Ninja Scroll , most memorably 
in the capture of the scenery, while both the “follow” and the “follow pan” contribute greatly 
to the ebullient dynamism of the sequences depicting large-scale battles and duels alike. Cin- 
ematographical centrality is also repeatedly accorded to “tracking”: by recourse to a rack focus, 
the camera concentrates on an aspect of the foreground and then swiftly shifts to an aspect 
of the background. Such changes of focus require great technical ingenuity and cinematic 
nimbleness, and serve to invest the animation’s series of static drawings with an unequivo¬ 
cally “film-like” feel. The movie also makes use of the “zip pan” technique in the depiction 
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of backgrounds by recourse to the simplest of lines and strokes to evoke a potent sense of 
energy without encumbering the key foreground images with excessive scenic baggage. This 
is borne out by the storm sequence presented early in the film, where the vehemence of the 
elements is communicated by means of minimalist vertical and diagonal lines. 

Equally remarkable, in this respect, is the later sequence in which Jubei recalls, in a flash¬ 
back, his presumed beheading of Genma and the action’s savage pathos is both contrasted 
with and heightened by the elegantly restrained shimmer of a deluge of snowflakes. This 
sequence also anticipates the aforementioned House of Flying Daggers, whose climactic con¬ 
frontation takes place in a snow-swept setting. In both films, the wintry ambience clashes 
forcibly with the type of scenery used predominantly throughout the action, capitalizing on 
atmospheric displacement to convey in metaphorical form the inner turmoil of their respec¬ 
tive characters at those crucial junctures. 

At times, Ninja Scroll’s storytelling may seem excessively elliptical or even fuzzy to West¬ 
ern sensibilities — for example, in the segment where the plot comes to an unexpected halt 
for the extended flashback dealing with Jubei’s first confrontation with Genma, or in scenes 
where the conflicting parties’ motivations seem obscure. However, sensitive spectators will be 
captivated by the film’s potent imaginative logic and thematic coherence regardless of their 
cultural background or geographical provenance. They will also almost certainly savor Ninja 
Scroll’s gorgeous imagery, with its magnificent architecture and luscious landscapes, and appre¬ 
ciate the elegance of the battle sequences, where the dynamic appeal of gymnastics and bal¬ 
let are rolled seamlessly together, and a powerful sense of rhythm, poetic grace and haunting 
beauty are consistently prioritized over martial prowess and bravura stuntwork. 

The short animation Program —Kawajiri’s dazzling contribution to the OVA compris¬ 
ing nine shorts inspired by the Wachowskis’ universe and titled The Animatrix (2003)— shares 
with Ninja Scroll a fascination with tradition, evinced by the handling of the conventions of 
period drama and by the studious rendition of martial skills in a stunning swirl of breathless 
samurai action. However, in situating the time-honored art of swordfighting in the context 
of a cybertechnological society, Program also demonstrates the past’s ongoing collusion with 
the present and the future. This thematic amalgamation of tradition and novelty is mirrored 
by a nimble combination of hand-drawn graphics and CGI. While Ninja Scroll could be said 
to mark the zenith of 2D cel animation, Program signals Kawajiri’s enthroning as one of the 
contemporary masters of the integrative “tradigital” approach. Developments in the creative 
trajectory of an individual director over exactly one decade thus also serve to illuminate 
broader reorientations in the art of anime at large. 

In his evaluation of the evolution of digital technology, Kawajiri has stated: 

As far as what you can achieve with digital technology goes I don’t think we can surpass Jurassic Park. It 
simulated something visually that doesn’t exist in reality. After that achievement, even though technology 
has improved since then I don’t think we can match the impact that had. So now, coming up with a good 
idea is the key whether you use digital technology or not.... In live-action films computer-generated excite¬ 
ment and realism have reached their peak. So when they are transferred into the animation format a few 
productions may be seen as something new. They might make a bit of an impact, but alter the novelty 
wears off what will matter in the end are a good story and good visual images. Which have always been 
the important elements [Kawajiri 2003]. 

The Animatrix shares the conceptual premises ideated by Larry and Andy Wachowski for 
The Matrix and its sequels, and accordingly pursues the hypothesis that the human world is 
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a monumental computer-generated simulation programmed and regimented by highly sophis¬ 
ticated Artificial Intelligences. A motif that squarely belongs in the domain of speculative 
cyberpunk sci-fi, this theme also operates allegorically as an indictment on all-too-real ideo¬ 
logical agendas committed to fostering a ubiquitous condition of false consciousness. Like the 
parent movies, the nine short animations of which the collection consists feature characters 
that have bravely chosen to transcend the illusory pleasures and vapid promises of the quo¬ 
tidian world by means of exacting digitally assisted training, face up to life’s unpalatable real¬ 
ities and rebel against the numbing system. Program’ s protagonist, Cis, is one of these 
characters, and the action revolves around her struggle to remain faithful to her courageous 
choice — despite the hardship it inevitably entails — when confronted with the option of reen¬ 
tering the virtual realm for the sake of a trouble-free and gratifying existence. 

In the course of Program (the fifth segment in the anthology), Cis engages in a virtual 
fight generated by a computer program meant to both test and enhance her skills. Set in feu¬ 
dal Japan, the program first requires the heroine to annihilate single-handedly an attacking 
cavalry — which she does with aplomb, as well as some tasteful flaunting of gloriously ren¬ 
dered period garments and accessories overtly inspired by Kabuki, compellingly brought to 
life by cutting-edge digital tools. No sooner have the attackers been vanquished than a lone 
samurai appears on the scene: Cis recognizes him as Duo, seemingly a member of her crew 
and feasibly her lover, who has decided to be reinserted into the matrix and wants the young 
woman to join him. Explaining the sources of Programs concept, the director has stated: 
“One of the inspirations was the matter of Cypher’s betrayal in The Matrix. That was some¬ 
thing that got me going, the idea of that betrayal” (Kawajiri 2002). Cis eventually opts for 
the arduous life of the real as opposed to the “peaceful life of the virtual world,” as Duo 
describes it. When, at the end, she emerges from the program and is told by a crewmate that 
the encounter with Duo was deliberately devised to test her steadfastness of purpose, she 
sternly punches him in the face and walks away, in a distinctively Kawajirian flourish of dry 
humor. 

Kawajiri’s contribution to The Animatrix stands out as a capsulated masterpiece of 
computer-assisted animation. The extent to which the short film employs digital tools not as 
ends in themselves but rather in order to accomplish effects that would be unthinkable within 
the parameters of traditional animation is fully borne out by the sequences in which various 
aspects of the architectural scenery within which the characters execute their stylish waltz-like 
duel divide into rapidly multiplying planes that appear to recede ad infinitum. Such settings 
are emphatically two-dimensional, yet acquire a mesmerizing aura of three-dimensionality by 
sheer virtue of their vertiginous propagation. The computer-generated virtual landscape, with 
its ornately tiled roofs, is vividly redolent of Ang Lee’s Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon (2000). 
So are the characters’ acrobatics, although in the case of Program , animation’s flamboyant dis¬ 
engagement from the constraints of gravity did not require the utilization of hidden wires, nor 
indeed Yuen Wo-Ping’s legendary choreographing talent (on which both Lee’s film and the 
Matrix live-action productions substantially depended for their effects). 

The hand-crafted element is never totally suppressed, however, since both the buildings 
and the natural environment — depicted consistently with a preponderance of traditional Japa¬ 
nese hues — exhibit the palpable markers of manual execution. In discussing his personal con¬ 
tribution to the creation of Program in an interview given at the time of The Animatrixs 
release, Minowa has confirmed the vital agency of the artisanal component : 
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Originally I wasn’t going to be involved in The Animatrix , but as Kawajiri-san was headed to the United 
States with the script, he asked me to do a few character drawings to include in the presentation materi¬ 
als for Program. So I started out doing basic concept work based on Kawajiri-san’s designs. Kawajiri-san 
and I had talked about doing some imagery and costumes based on Kabuki images and I ran with that, 
doing some of the first images of the soldiers on horseback riding against a red sky. There’s a funny story 
attached to that because when I was doing those particular drawings, I kept running out of paint — there 
was a lot of red! ...At first they weren’t sure that the high contrast style would work, but in doing those 
very first pieces of concept art, they realized it might work after all, and provide a way of meeting the chal¬ 
lenge of living up to The Matrix. They realized that rather than going full out with very detailed render¬ 
ings, they could go with something very simple, something that you could only really do in animation. 
After that I did a lot of the animation supervision, making sure that scenes worked, but I really feel my 
main contribution were those first images with the red sky and black grass, and the soldiers on horseback 
with their staffs [Minowa 2002], 

Program thus eloquently attests to Kawajiri’s conviction that conventional “animation’s 
appeal will not change” as a result of the incorporation of digital techniques: “If the image 
and also the passion are not conveyed through computer-generated animation, then it will 
not succeed in moving people or exciting them. So whether you use a pencil or a computer 
the important thing is that the passion and the image are expressed in the final product.... To 
express the passion and the image while using computers is just a matter of finding the right 
material” (Kawajiri 2003). This is resplendently confirmed by Program , where no volume of 
digital tricks would ever have risen above the category of glitzy entertainment had the action 
not been infused throughout with the drama of Cis’s predicament: an internal battle between 
private emotions and collective obligations, mindless pleasure and stringent duty. 
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Anime often gets looked down on as being simply animated excuses for violence and sexual gratu¬ 
ity with plots that frequently seem targeted at the teenage audience. There is a great deal of truth 
in that but such a view also overlooks films like Perfect Blue where the animated medium is used 
to tell a complex and nuanced story.... And the plot of someone caught in the middle of a circle of 
dreadful events whilst also questioning their own sanity is a classic staple of more accepted cine¬ 
matic genres. This is a good film to show the nay sayers to demonstrate that anime is capable of 
quite sophisticated tales. It also rewards with strong characterization for the most part and pro¬ 
vides some musing on the price offame, the demands of fans and the often unscrupulous nature of 
people quite prepared to exploit the unseasoned Mima. — "banksie ” 

The colour of illusion is perfect blue. — Perfect Blue Tagline, Japanese version 

An internationally acclaimed and culturally astute psycho-thriller, Perfect Blue marked Satoshi 
Ron’s debut as a director through a fusion of spellbinding animation techniques and harrow- 
ingly mature themes. The film has indeed played a key part in convincing even the most skep¬ 
tical audiences that animation cannot be unproblematically relegated to the status of infantile 
entertainment and that anime, specifically, is capable of proving every bit as sophisticated as 
any respectable cinematic form. In the case of Kawajiri’s Ninja Scroll, as we have seen, this 
goal was reached by means of an utterly unsentimental exposure of the evils coursing a specific 
historical era. Ron’s movie, for its part, achieves the same objective through a sustained explo¬ 
ration of the darkest facets of individual psyches and of the impact thereon of a proverbially 
perfidious sphere of cultural production and consumption. 

Ron’s Perfect Blue was originally intended to be a 90-minute live-action direct-to-video 
project. However, as the production history presented in the movie’s official site explains, 

Production was delayed during early 1995 due to the Kobe earthquake 1 and the decision to animate the 
film was made. However, Perfect Blue dealt with a subject never before addressed by anime and it was 
agreed to employ the best names currently working in the industry. A new system of production would 
be adopted that did not fall prey to the constraints of traditional animation. It was felt that anime had not 
adopted the eclectic nature of manga and was in danger of confining itself to the same characters and sub¬ 
ject matter. Perfect Blue offered a real opportunity to break the mold and create something different [Per¬ 
fect Blue: Production Notes], 

Ron himself had presumed that the project’s rather humble origins in the OVA indus¬ 
try would make it ill-suited to theatrical release, and had certainly never anticipated its sen¬ 
sationally positive reception not only on home turf but practically all over the globe. Asked 
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by Tom Mies (on behalf of the online journal Midnight Eye), “What’s your reaction to the 
success and the unexpectedly long life of Perfect Bluet" the director riposted: 

I can only say it was a surprise. Because in the beginning this project was intended for video. As its creator I 
was actually a bit hesitant about Perfect Bhie getting shown in theaters. But it was, and as a result the film was 
invited to a number of film festivals and seen by many different audiences. I also got to visit many countries, 
so I was happy with it after all. The film was much more appreciated by those audiences than I’d imagined, 
so I was quite perplexed at the same time. 

Although Perfect Blue is loosely based on the novel of the same title by Yoshikazu 
Takeuchi, the thematic twists and philosophical perspectives that are ultimately most pivotal 
to its cumulative identity as a work of art have sprung entirely from the director’s own imag¬ 
ination. Kon has indeed stressed that the story presented in the film is quite different from 
the novel on numerous counts: “The idea of a film within a film, and the idea of a blurred 
border between the real world and imagination, those were my ideas and they weren’t in the 
novel” (Kon 2001). A live-action movie more faithful to the parent text, titled Perfect Blue: 
Yume Nara Samete and directed by Toshiki Sato, was produced in 2002. 

The film’s protagonist, Mima Kirigoe, is the centerpiece of a trio of Lolita-like pop 
singers called Cham who decides to quit the group in order to pursue fame as an actress. Her 
agent, Rumi, is far from supportive of this career move, believing that Mima’s image as the 
incarnation of squeaky-clean, Snow-White innocence will be irretrievably impaired by her 
shift to acting — especially since her first major part is in a lurid TV soap about a serial killer 
entitled Double Bind. The agent’s misgivings are soon corroborated by actual events: the show 
requires Mima to adopt a decidedly sultry persona that is starkly at odds with the white- 
knickered projection idolized by her erstwhile fans. Her compliant submission to raunchy 
photo shoots further alienates the once loyal crowds. 

Junko Iwao’s personal engagement with the task of lending Mima’s character a voice for 
the original Japanese version of the movie parallels the protagonist’s experience. To this effect, 
the actress has observed: 

When 1 got the storyboard and the script, to tell you the truth, I had some mixed feelings about it. I had 
made up my mind to accept the role at the time of the audition, but I was a little concerned about the 
violent scenes. Because i didn’t have any experience acting violent scenes in the past.... I think I feel exactly 
the same as Mima feels in this story. This was a challenging role for me as an actress and I wanted to over¬ 
come as many obstacles as I could, just as Mima does in the story. I’ve played cutesy roles in the past, but 
I feel that Mima and I are alike.... The directors and creators of this project have extremely high standards 
and expectations. If my delivery was less than 100%, they were on to me right away.... The difficult scenes 
for me were when Mima shouted loudly or when she was out of breath from chasing “virtual Mima” [Iwao]. 

Mima’s relinquishing of her old self is sealed by her involvement as the victim in a par¬ 
ticularly graphic rape scene, made additionally disturbing by her performance in a garb mod¬ 
elled on Mima’s Cham costume with an extra soft-porn twist. (This sequence will be returned 
to later in this chapter.) Alternately disappointed and confused by her novel role, the protag¬ 
onist begins to lose her hold on reality. Shocked to discover what claims to be her own diary 
on a popular website dubbed “Mima’s Room,” anguished by the realization that the contents 
of the log are impeccably accurate, tortured by phantasmatic hallucinations of her former self 
garbed in Cham gear, and stalked by the psychotic fan Uchida (a.k.a. “Mimaniac,” also ren¬ 
dered as “Me-Mania”), who regards the new Mima as an impostor, the young woman is grad¬ 
ually engulfed in a parallel universe wherein fact and fiction seamlessly—and often 
vengefully — coalesce. Most memorable, in this respect, is the sequence in which the heroine 
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wakes up afrer an intensely traumatic nightmare and barely has time to draw a sigh of relief 
at the realization that the experience was purely oneiric before the very same occurrence starts 
replaying in her ostensibly conscious life. A deft visualization of Mima’s psychological predica¬ 
ment, the sequence also functions self-reflexively as a subtle critique of the numbing repeti¬ 
tiveness of much commercial anime. 

Ruby Marlow, the English voice actress for Mima, has expressively assessed the heroine’s 
intrinsic duality: 

Technically, we kept the two obvious Mima characters separate. There was the “real” Mima and the “vir¬ 
tual” Mima ... the Mima that was almost like a phantom, still dressed in her performance outfit. We did 
one of them all the way through, and then we went back and did the other, so we kept them separate and 
showed certain character traits ol each: the virtual Mima was lighter and brighter all the time, although 
she had an agenda. The real Mima was broken down within that character into several different ones ... 
even though I didn’t really know ever exactly what her reality was ... to me it was all reality—- it had to be 
[Marlow]. 

The technical strategy embraced by Kon and his team has undeniably paid off, insofar as the 
two Mimas’ distinct personalities are palpably appreciable throughout the film. Marlow’s own 
willingness to approach each and every situation in which the heroine is caught as potentially 
real has contributed significantly to the final product’s affective quality, communicating a gen¬ 
uine impression of both uncertainty and ingenuousness which might have been only partially 
articulated had the actress made up her mind a priori as to what counted as reality and what 
as illusion. 

On the technical plane, Mima’s displacement is most effectively and succinctly conveyed 
by frames that deftly capitalize on intrepid layering techniques, while concurrently throwing 
into relief the hand-drawn component and graphic conventions of traditional anime. An espe¬ 
cially striking example is supplied by the extreme close-up depicting Mima as she stares with 
mixed horror, disbelief and grief at the inexplicably dead Tetra fish limply suspended in her 
mini-aquarium. Kon’s sleek choreography conjures up an eerie space in which the heroine 
and the object of her stunned gaze appear to interact and even coalesce. No less impressive is 
the scene, set in a subway carriage, in which a desolate “real” Mima catches her reflection in 
a window and sees not her current self but a tauntingly cheerful Mima in her pop-idol incar¬ 
nation. This economical image communicates the young woman’s psychological and sensory 
dislocation more radically than extensive dialogue ever would. 

Kon utilizes reflections in myriad glass surfaces throughout the film so as to transmit in 
a visually consistent fashion the doubling, splitting, polarizing and dissociative mechanisms 
afflicting the main characters’ psyches. Furthermore, Perfect Blue features a plethora of glass 
surfaces of specifically technological derivation alongside those provided by basic architecture 
and interior design. These are introduced as a means of suggesting that virtually all the expe¬ 
riences dramatized in the film are synthetically mediated and cannot, therefore, be taken as 
transparent windows onto a character’s reality — whatever this might be. Kon has commented 
on this motif in an interview for the Perfect Blue official website: 

Most of the film is set indoors. Mima’s room, Uchida the fan’s room, even the film studio. The other Mima 
also makes her first appearance from the PC in Mima’s room. To tell the truth, I thought long and hard 
about how the other Mima should best make her appearance, and it was Murai [the film’s scriptwriter] 
who came up with the idea of the Internet: the homepage Mima’s Room. In this way, we decided to make 
all of the rooms evoke the same thing. There arc three “screens” in the room where Mima lives: a TV, a 
PC and a tropical fish tank with the same 3-by-4 dimensions as a monitor. We also shot Mima’s room as 
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if it was being viewed on a TV screen. This is because we wanted to give a diluted sense of reality, as if all 
of the events were taking place within a TV screen of some kind. Later, when the scriptwriter Shibutani 
comes into the parking lot, the entrance is framed as if it were a TV screen, with the same 3:4 dimensions 
[Kon 1998], 

In his own assessment of the protagonist’s predicament, the English voice actor for Mima- 
niac, Bob Marks, suggests that his character favors Mima out of the three Cham girls not 
merely because of her pivotal role in the group but also, more importantly, because of the 
latent sense of powerlessness she transmits: “She seemed to be the voice of the Cham girls, or 
the main focus, although she was portrayed as a very gentle, actually more vulnerable char¬ 
acter and not as aggressive as the other girls and I guess somehow more accessible. So I guess 
to this character [Mimaniac] she was probably more appealing” (Marks). Mima is indubitably 
depicted as a rather naive and cautious person, unequipped with the headstrong ambitious¬ 
ness stereotypically associated with rising stars or the vivacious conviviality that usually dis¬ 
tinguishes the pop idol figure. Nor does she exhibit the vaguest trace of the sci-fi glamour 
that accrues to other classic anime idols: most notably, Lin Minmei from Superdimensional 
Fortress Macross (and its American version known as Robotech , 1982), Miho Utsuse from Key 
the Metal Idol (1994) and Sharon Apple from Macross Plus—The Movie (1994). 

Immersed in an environment that promotes self-aggrandizement as the norm, yet unable 
or unwilling to play the game on her own terms, Mima has no alternative but to succumb to 
the dubious agendas of an overzealous talent agency manager and a suffocatingly maternal 
business agent. In a sense, even the decision to quit the music world for the screen is never 
overtly posited as the protagonist’s own personal choice. The young woman’s puppet-like 
standing is economically captured by the scene in which the two characters eager to shape her 
future career argue about her chances of success in the television industry in Mima’s very pres¬ 
ence, as though she were no more sentient — let alone the hub of the debate—than a piece 
of office furniture. 

Matters are further, and gruesomely, complicated by the murder of key members of 
Mima’s new business and, worse still, by her suspicion that she may be responsible for their 
perpetration. Once Mimaniac himself has been murdered, the true culprit turns out to be 
Rumi, the sufferer of a complex case of Multiple Personality Syndrome. Mima is eventually 
acclaimed as a talented performer, comes to terms with her adult role, and magnanimously 
goes on visiting her deluded ex-agent after the latter has been indefinitely hospitalized. How¬ 
ever, this relatively “neat” ending does not totally erase Perfect Blue’s status as an arresting 
visual experience that leaves many issues open to interpretation even as it hints at partial 
explanations. 

One possible interpretation hinges on the thesis that the film dramatizes a concatena¬ 
tion of events as seen from the perspectives of three varyingly disturbed characters: Mima, 
Rumi and Mimaniac. Rumi would finally appear to have orchestrated the plot in accordance 
with her own maniacal perceptions of reality and identity, while Rumi and Mimaniac are pawns 
that easily lend themselves to manipulation as a result of their respective experiences of emo¬ 
tional and cultural dislocation. Another interpretation, here adopted as something of a work¬ 
ing model, proposes that the delusional web woven by the movie consists primarily of a series 
of parallels and convergences centered on Mima, Rumi and their both personal and profes¬ 
sional relationship. In this reading, Mimaniac operates essentially as an intermediate and cat¬ 
alyzing agency, and the TV soap as a metafilmic commentary on the main plot. 
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Correlations between Mima’s and Rumi’s identities and experiences abound throughout. 
Both are ex-idol singers and both have difficulties coming to terms with the younger woman’s 
new role: in Mima’s case, due to her perception of the transition from pop idol to actress as 
a potential descent from a state of purity to a “tarnished” self-image (which could be read as 
her reaction to the rift between the pre-adult and adult domains); in Rumi’s case, due to her 
subliminal conviction that the demise of Mima as adolescent pop singer amounts to a fading 
of her own identity — of what she stood for in the days of her popularity and of what vestiges 
of those times she has thus far managed to salvage through vicarious identification with her 
charge. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that it is after the execution of the rape scene that the 
film increasingly foregrounds Mima’s decline into madness, especially as images of her previ¬ 
ous self attired in the outfit she wore at her last Cham concert haunt her and defiantly claim 
to be the “real” Mima. Those hallucinations emanate from Rumi’s psyche no less than from 
Mima’s own, insofar as the virginally immaculate persona they seek to enshrine corresponds 
to the agent’s own yearning to preserve a vanishing past and a correspondingly evaporating 
grasp of selfhood. This psychological cross-hatching is reinforced by the sequence in which 
the character of the photographer is murdered and Mima appears to be committing the crime. 
In fact, as it later becomes patent, it is effectively Runri that is performing the act while delu- 
sionally believing that she is Mima. 

In both instances, the outcome is a radical mental unanchoring conducive to paranoia 
and schizoid self-persecution as far as Mima is concerned, and to the fabrication of an intri¬ 
cate slasher yarn replete with technological props, masquerades and more than moderate a 
dose of sheer bloodlust in Rumi’s case. The rape scene sealing Mima’s shift from pop idol to 
soap actress functions as a diegetic pivot, bringing the two characters together through a vivid 
depiction of sorrowful pathos. Rumi’s tears at the end of the shooting intimate that the pain 
she feels is arguably more wrenching than any feeling experienced by Mima herself. After all, 
the older woman has more to lose than the rising starlet does. 

The rape sequence as we see it in its on-set construction is by no means a prurient con¬ 
cession to the dubious predilections of anime viewers keen on erotic titillation. In fact, it func¬ 
tions as an ironically deconstructive exposure of the cinematic process and of both the pleasures 
and the tribulations it entails. The Animefu review of Perfect Blue, in this respect, praises the 
film for its “sublime undermining of the rape scene for the TV show — with the actors caught 
in uncomfortable poses between camera angle changes. Quite cleverly removing the eroticism 
of the scene and having a quiet little jab at sex scenes in general in visual media” (“banksie”). 

It should also be noted, however, that even though the sequence is so self-consciously 
orchestrated, from a formal and technical perspective, as to stand out as something of a play 
within a play, it nonetheless remains deeply disturbing at the affective level. (The play within 
a play in Hamlet provides an apt antecedent, in this regard.) This is a logical corollary of the 
uncompromising realism with which Kon has chosen to choreograph Mima’s enticing act, the 
mounting lustfulness of the strip club clients, the victim’s feverish struggle to disengage her¬ 
self from the thicket of lewd hands reaching out towards her defenseless body, and her even¬ 
tual collapse at the edge of the strip stage like a discarded doll. According to Aaron H. Bynum, 
while the rape sequence appears to mark the inception of the protagonist’s ostensibly irre¬ 
versible descent towards a moral nadir, there is also, paradoxically, a sense in which it achieves 
a diametrically opposite goal: “emblematic of what will occur to a person’s sensibility should 
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they yield to the damaging splendor of societal abstractions, the glorified filth of the rape, in 
a miraculous way, helps to purify Mima.... Identifying her television work as ‘a hurdle,’ ... 
Mima constructs her self-worth and sentience” (Bynum 2005a). 

In the logic of the interpretations outlined above, Perfect Blue s narrative leading thread 
consists of an affective contamination, so to speak, whereby Rumi’s lunacy feeds Mima’s 
conflicting emotions to the point that these, too, acquire the graphic symptoms of full-blown 
insanity. Importantly, even though Mima fights back and finally asserts her separateness from 
her former agent as a capable professional in her own right, her sense of self remains tied to 
Rumi, as evinced by the closing scene portraying one of the young woman’s regular trips to 
the institution wherein Rumi whiles her delusion-laden days away. Communicating Rumi’s 
dividedness throughout the action posed considerable challenges for her English voice actress, 
Wendy Lee: “Rumi started out as somewhat innocent in her relationship with Mima and I 
knew what the outcome was going to be, that she would turn into a very sordid, horrible 
monster at the end. The trick really was keeping that under wraps from the beginning and 
not giving away the plot” (Lee). Lee’s performance is unremittingly remarkable, in this regard: 
an exceptionally sympathetic imagination appears to underpin the actress’s enactment of the 
violently conflicting sides of Rumi’s schizoid persona, and ability to participate implicitly in 
the character’s pathological outlook. 

The TV show Double Bind comments metafictionally on the film’s central concerns — 
its title could barely be more apposite, in this regard. Its very plot, moreover, echoes events 
seen in the main narrative by capitalizing on the actions of a serial killer, on paranoid visions, 
on the haziness of reality’s boundaries and on the anxious search for alternative identities. A 
key scene from the TV show features the character played by Mima, Yoko, as a mental patient 
and the character of the doctor in the act of diagnosing her affliction as Multiple Personality 
Syndrome. Although the characters look like Yoko and the doctor from Double Bind , what 
the scene plausibly dramatizes is Rumi’s own plight in the form of a flashforward, alluding to 
the diagnosis of the agent’s condition and resulting hospitalization. The characters’ appear¬ 
ance would feasibly result from Rumi’s delusional state — and particularly her tendency to 
identify with her protegee so totally as to lose any sense of her and Mima’s very separateness, 
let alone of somatic dissimilarities. 

With the sequences in which Mima is portrayed as the subject of particular actions, yet 
Rumi-as-Mima is the effective performer, Perfect Blue has accomplished what some would 
deem cinematically impossible: it manages to ascribe one and the same action to more than 
just one agent at any one time. The film could simply have shown Rumi perform certain acts 
as herself, while illustrating by means of cut-ins the imaginary contents of the character’s 
mind, where she identifies with Mima. Such a method would have kept the heroine and the 
villain discrete, and invited specific degrees of empathy or sympathy with either one or the 
other. By actually endowing Rumi with Mima’s semblance as those acts are being performed, 
the film attains to utterly fresh levels of complexity, drawing the viewer into the ravelled 
nightmare. 

Furthermore, the sequences in question derive much of their cinematic vigor from Ron’s 
blend of efficient cuts and poignantly allusive imagery, as well as a predilection for delicately 
scattered clues that play coy with the truth rather than stark statements. Hence, viewers are 
gently, even languidly, drawn into the fantasy even though the visual and narrative content 
of the sequences is downright disturbing in its atrocious authenticity. Arguably, this feat could 
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never have bee achieved without the director’s unflinching commitment to an animational 
style of incomparable linear neatness, capable of demonstrating that potently naturalistic 
effects do not automatically depend on the animator’s simulation of photorealistically three- 
dimensional localities but may actually strike their most melodious chords when the drawn 
line is accorded pride of place. 

Kon is not, however, impervious to change and recognizes the importance of cultivat¬ 
ing a commodious approach to both existing and developing tools and techniques: “My main 
method of expression is the drawn image.... I love to draw and drawings are my words.... 1 
myself intend to continue with 2D animation, but my interest in 3D animation is increas¬ 
ing. 1 think it’s critically important to utilize new techniques. But ... I think it’s also impor¬ 
tant to perfect your old technique and make as many works as possible by focusing your 
efforts” (Kon 2004). 

The film’s interweaving of tradition and novelty in the technological domain occurs 
predominantly at the level of its consistent and subtly varied juxtaposition of representations 
of long-established media, on the one hand, and of developing electronic systems, on the 
other. Accordingly, although Perfect Blue does not seek to integrate cel animation and 
computer-generated graphics as several later (and even synchronous) productions do but 
actually cultivates a resolutely artisanal aesthetic, it does engineer an imaginative encounter 
of the old and the new on the specifically representational plane. In the course of the story, 
references to live-action cinema, television shows, analog recording and gutter-press pho¬ 
tography are continually contrasted with images of digital technology and reminders of the 
increasingly ubiquitous role played by the Internet in people’s lives and destinies. The grad¬ 
ual construction and deconstruction of the protagonist’s both private and public personae 
encapsulate that tension. Indeed, her characterization is all the time traversed by more or 
less explicit allusions to the equally powerful agency of a relatively old-fashioned industry 
grounded in pre-digital technology and of an emphatically contemporary galaxy of bits, 
bytes and pixels. Traditional and cutting-edge technologies, moreover, are incarnated by the 
splitting of the central character, referred to earlier in this chapter, into two contrasting 
configurations: the flesh-and-bone woman, on the one hand, and the virtual construct, on 
the other. 

A parallel contrast can be observed in the movie’s handling of quite different animational 
modalities. Numerous sequences are drawn and shot in deliberately “non-spectacular” styles 
so as to throw into relief the humdrum quality of the characters’ lives outside the synthetic 
glitter and glamour of the pop industry that varyingly defines their identities. The sequences 
highlighting the narrative’s precarious balancing act between reality and illusion by means of 
intensely surreal visuals, camera work and editing strategies, conversely, capitalize on overtly 
sensational representations of physical and psychological displacement, incrementally build¬ 
ing up to paroxysms of cold-blooded brutality, rendered in a dispassionately photorealistic 
fashion. The backgrounds, too, are so realistically executed as to often come across as live- 
action matte paintings. 

Profoundly influenced by his earlier work as a manga artist, Kon overtly imports the 
comic-book conventions into the realm of anime. Kon’s evolution as a manga artist demands 
some attention, in this respect, and the director’s own account of the creative path leading 
from his initial encounter with comic books to the perfection of the distinctive style embraced 
in Perfect Blue seems especially deserving of notice: 
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I didn’t want to just read manga ... but have a go at writing them myself. I was heavily influenced by Kat- 
suhiro Otonto’s Damn (1980) and Akira (1982).... From the very beginning I enjoyed drawing pictures and 
my early scribbles eventually developed into manga. At length, one story 1 completed won the “Kodansha 
Manga Award,” and ever since then, I’ve been drawing manga not as a hobby, but as my livelihood.... 1 
can’t think of a particular film or a particular director who has really “influenced” me, bur I did gradually 
absorb the things I saw.... The most important influence on me ... wasn’t a single film but the works of 
Terry Gilliam. Despite being fantasy, his depictions are quire bitter, his narration also throws “curve-balls,” 
and rather than covering every point in detail, he takes the staging oft to a completely different point and 
plucks out a single, vivid theme. I especially like Time Bandits (1981), Brazil (1985) and The Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen (1989). When I draw myself, I am quite naturally interested in whatever’s around 
me, so that there’s a feeling of starting from a realistic point of view, with which fantasy is then mixed, 
and finally finishing with pure fantasy [Kon 1998]. 

The enduring hold of manga-inspired styles on Kon’s visual imagination is fully attested 
to by his preference for minimalist character designs, flat figures, tenuous masses and back¬ 
ground characters reduced to impersonal cut-outs or even blobs and splotches of paint. These 
elements gain visual potency throughout the film by their interspersal with jolts of graphic 
complexity and richness emulating the more exuberantly baroque moments in manga art. The 
director has explicitly acknowledged the influence of his background upon his anime work in 
an interview included in the Perfect Blue DVD released by Manga Entertainment: “I started 
out as a painter so I think in terms of visualized drawings from the beginning.” (Kon 2000). 
On this same topic, the director has also stated: “What came to interest me enormously when 
drawing manga is of course the format, but also the layout panel by panel. You draw six or 
seven panels to a page, and when you open the page, there’s the question of which picture 
hits your eye, and when a double page is open in front of you, there’s the flow starting from 
‘this’ picture and climaxing in the end with ‘that’ picture. It has to be ‘cut,’ edited like a film” 
(Kon 1998). 

In the course of the 2000 interview quoted above, Kon has also usefully commented on 
his distinctive approach to the drawing stages of production, emphasizing the need to strike 
a fine balance between attention to details and commitment to the picture’s cumulative design, 
as well as between spectacularity and fluidity: “Coming up with a story and making detailed 
decisions about what type of a home a certain character should live in, for example, and then 
sketching it, is a lot of work. I would get caught up in the details of the task before me and 
lose sight of the big picture.... It isn’t that I tried to make the drawings sensational as such, 
but I wanted the drawings to effectively flow smoothly during the 80 minutes of the film. 
Rather than have one scene stand out, I hoped that the story would be delivered well over 
the entire 80 minutes” (Kon 2000). 

Kon has unquestionably achieved his goal in Perfect Blue , insofar as each of the settings 
reveals a unique blend of meticulously rendered details and overall structural coherence. The 
urban locations, additionally, also carry documentary value. Makosuke has persuasively pur¬ 
sued this proposition in his review of the movie for Anime World: 

Even most live action movies, let alone anime, fail to capture the sort of rich environments that Perfect 
Blue is filled with. Mima’s apartment is the most impressive example: it has a cramped, lived-in look that 
captures the feel of Japanese city living.... (For those wondering about Mima’s less-than-glamorous living 
space, it’s not unbelievable -minor pop singers are a dime a dozen, and an apartment in Tokyo costs a 
fortune.) ...The sense of tangibility is equally strong in the backstage view of show business that provides 
the framework for the story. Both the Fop Idol scene that Mima leaves and the TV acting world she strug¬ 
gles to break into seem believable, more so than in most movies dealing with similar subject matter.... All 
this isn’t just window dressing; the less-than-glamorous (but not exaggeratedly so) behind the scenes view 
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of acting gives the plot a lot of its strength and tension, and the concrete backdrop makes Mima’s deteri¬ 
orating reality all the more palpable [Makosuke 1998], 

It could further be suggested that the city of Tokyo in its entirety rises to the status of 
a pivotal character in Perfect Blue's narrative, coming across as sometimes amicable, some¬ 
times hostile, and invariably unpredictable — as the film’s human personae also are. Alternately 
exuding a sense of colorful opulence and a tenebrous atmosphere of engulfing menace, the 
urbanscape thus replicates both the characters’ most treasured dreams and their most dreaded 
nightmares. Tokyo, it should be noted, will play an axial role in Kon’s later production Tokyo 
Godfathers, the tale of three homeless people and, via their singular vicissitudes, of Tokyo’s 
poverty-stricken underbelly. (This film will be returned to later in this chapter.) 

In the articulation of its distinctive spatial poetics, barely seen in anime before or indeed 
since, Perfect Blue concomitantly captures what Paul Schrader has described as the “restless 
and unstable” space of film noir. Such a space, by capitalizing on unsettling compositions and 
lighting strategies, radically interrogates its inhabitants’ own reliability: “No character can speak 
authoritatively from a space that is continually cut into ribbons of light” (Schrader, p. 175). 
In thus destabilizing its spatial organization, Perfect Blue also shatters the audience’s depend¬ 
ence on the screen itself as a supposedly safe space, compelling us to look on it more warily 
and in the constant awareness that its coordinates may be arbitrarily violated at any moment. 
Simultaneously, the architectural dialectics conjured up by Kon’s camera, with its knack of 
establishing a sustained tension between the inside and the outside (to the point that the 
enclosed settings and the surrounding cityscape appear to mirror each other and even become 
interchangeable), brings to mind the spatial relations immortalized by Alfred Hitchcock in 
Rear Window (1954). It is also worth pointing out, in this context, that Perfect Blue echoes 
the classic auteur’s oeuvre in more ways than one. The film’s more brooding moments, for 
example, are redolent of Rebecca (1940), Hitchcock’s adaptation of Daphne DuMaurier’s 
Gothic masterpiece (1938). The mounting atmosphere of omnipresent treacherousness and 
attendant propensity for self-delusion, conversely, recalls the mood of Gaslight (1944), while 
the action’s sudden leaps into undiluted savagery brings it into intimate proximity with the 
affective tone of Psycho (I960). 2 

At the same time, Perfect Blue develops to great effect anime’s distinctive tendency to 
minimize movement. This has traditionally resulted from eminently financial constraints, and 
specifically the need to keep the total number of frames down to the bare bone for the sake 
of cost-effective productivity. Such pragmatic limitations also apply to Kon’s film to some 
extent: the limited budget at the director’s disposal in the execution of Perfect Blue entailed 
that the entire film eventually added up to less than 30,000 drawings. (To grasp the full 
significance of this figure by comparative means, it is worth noting that Hayao Miyazaki’s 
Princess Mononoke, also released in 1997, incorporated over 144,000 cels. Katsuhiro Otomo’s 
Steamboy [2004], as we shall see, encompasses no less than 180,000 drawings.) 

However, regardless of budgetary considerations, Kon’s work also points to a deliberate 
adoption of highly rarefied action as a vital component of his aesthetic, and to an ability to 
harness that choice to a markedly self-reflexive approach to the medium. Indeed, Kon abides 
by the principle that nothing needs to move unless it has to move to such a heightened degree 
that the technique has the effect of consistently reminding the audience of the artificial sta¬ 
tus of the production. The impression is further consolidated by the systematic use of long 
takes and dolly shots. 
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Cinematographically speaking, it is also noteworthy that Kon’s take on cinematic space 
benefits considerably from the deployment of audacious camera angles that evade the estab¬ 
lished tendency to make the camera’s point of view level with the human eye and display a 
uniform horizon, and experiment instead with unsettling and perplexing perspectives. These 
are produced by recourse to extreme high-angle and low-angle shots that capture both char¬ 
acters and locations from above or below, in preference to visually and emotionally balanc¬ 
ing eye-level frames. Deep-focus shots allowing all the planes of a setting to remain in 
identically sharp focus are also used as a means of disorienting the viewer’s sensorium by 
investing disparate dimensions with mystifyingly equal relevance. We are not, at such times, 
encouraged to recognize certain aspects of a shot as more important or cogent to the action’s 
unfolding than any others, and are accordingly required to take in and process the entire 
filmic moment as an ensemble of multiple, mutually sustaining and mutually undermining 
elements. Everything, therefore, becomes potentially momentous and peripheral at once. 
Oblique-angle shots based on the capture of a subject by a tilted camera are sometimes 
employed with analogously baffling outcomes in order to make the subject itself seem to be 
slanted across a diagonal plane when the final film is projected. The assiduous use of short 
cuts and swift transitions from one scene to the next likewise imparts Perfect Blue with an 
atmosphere of enigmatic uncanniness. 

No less pivotal to the movie’s spellbinding camera work is the use of takes that supply 
the audience with a single viewpoint by intimating that the scene is being presented in the 
way it is perceived by an individual character and, therefore, as a markedly subjective rather 
than shared experience. Insofar as the various personae’s perspectives are all, in varying degree, 
warped by obsessions and fears, we cannot afford to take any of those scenes at face value, as 
unproblematically denotative of a definite message. Refused the luxury of reliable viewpoints, 
we are thus forced to watch and wait for a character’s perception to be confirmed as valid, 
discredited as a figment of a feverish imagination or — more often than not — diegetically 
emplaced as both credible and delusional at once. In such instances, the film overtly empha¬ 
sizes the role played by the camera as an autonomous agent in the manipulation of the viewer’s 
responses, and as capable of technical gestures that foreground the existence of an instrumen¬ 
tal presence endowed with greater knowledge than the viewer. 

Another defining trait of Kon’s directorial cachet resides with his choice of a chromatic 
palette capable of investing Perfect Blue not only with the spatial, as noted earlier, but also 
with the atmospheric qualities of film noir. Even though intense hues are consistently 
employed, the setting of much of the movie in nocturnal or indoor locations required the 
assiduous utilization of artificial lighting, and this made it possible to adjust the tones and 
intensities so as to convey a pervasively sombre atmosphere for the more meditative moments, 
and a harsh mood of foreboding for the suspense-laden scenes. The sequence in which Mima 
returns to her dressing-room after the completion of Double Bind along a deserted tiled cor¬ 
ridor punctuated by unfriendly neon lights is particularly noteworthy. 

Kon has maintained that the injunction to translate the project from a 90-minute video 
project into an 80-minute theatrical release is largely responsible for Perfect Blue's particular 
cinematographica! style: 

I think we had to throw out about 100 scenes. The cuts were made because the cinema running time was 
limited, so nearly all the missing tootage was just there to show the passage of time. We cut several scenes 
of escalating suspense that were originally there to emphasise Mima’s gradually growing fear. It’s very 
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difficult to bring out the feeling of “gradually” when you don’t have the time to do it, so that led us to 
become bolder and cut most scenes in which stuff crept up on you gradually. We also used many jump 
cuts to link separate episodes and as an expression of mental confusion.... It would be boring just to cut 
out little bits and piece them together, so I ... used imaging techniques to connect different scenes by pil¬ 
ing action scenes or images one on top of the other. As the film progressed, especially in the later half, we 
decided to cut from scene to scene faster and faster [Kon 1998]. 

Thematically speaking, Perfect Blue embodies an integral facet of Japanese tradition in 
the form of a key topos drawn from classic indigenous fairy tales: namely, the notion of inter¬ 
penetrating worlds. This phrase designates everyday dimensions, non-quotidian realms and 
liminal interstices between those two categories, across which characters may migrate either 
of their own volition or as a corollary of bewitchments. Perfect Blue paradigmatically exemplifies 
this motif by rendering the membrane that supposedly separates exterior and interior domains 
of being disorientingly paper-thin. The worldof the old pop-idol image, unwilling to be dis¬ 
placed by the new TV-show persona, infiltrates Mima’s quotidian existence with mounting 
animosity and insistence. As a result, shadow doubles of the Hesh-and-blood girl proliferate 
and malignantly begin to graft themselves upon her ostensibly defenseless body and mind. 
As in traditional versions of the motif of interpenetrating worlds, what is most disturbing about 
the scenario depicted in Perfect Blue is the sheer implacability of fantasy’s onslaughts on the 
real. Dreams cross over into waking life, the soap drama blends with the actual world, imag¬ 
inary spectres become indistinguishable from obsessed stalkers, and time itself appears to dis¬ 
solve into an indistinct blur as the protagonist plummets into a whirlwind of delirious anxiety. 

In the aforementioned interview included in the Manga Entertainment DVD release of 
Perfect Blue , the director has described his approach to the story and to its composition thus: 
“We intentionally tried to keep the audience guessing. We tried to do this right from the begin¬ 
ning when wewere writing the script.... In the end, I think we were right in keeping the audi¬ 
ence guessing and leaving them to use their imaginations rather than spelling everything out 
for them” (Kon 2000). Elsewhere, Kon has explicitly underscored the film’s “Chinese box 
construction,” stating that its adoption was largely dictated by the desire to explode some of 
animation’s most inveterately rooted conventions: “For example, dream scenes have a pattern: 
when you get wavy lines on the screen, it means that you’re entering a dream sequence, or 
the scene switches to sepia tones, or cream flows onto the top of the coffee, creating a whirlpool, 
or there is a close-up of someone’s eyes. But that kind of editing is totally boring ... and I 
thought that it would be interesting if the viewers did not immediately grasp they were watch¬ 
ing a flashback or a dream. Viewers are too used to being treated kindly, so I’ve broken this 
pattern deliberately” (Kon 1998). 

In the evocation of Mima’s fractured reality, Kon is careful to create a subtle balance 
between the individual character’s emotional unrest and the collective anxieties and fears to 
which the young heroine’s experiences metonymically refer. Among these, arresting promi¬ 
nence is accorded to the traumas spawned by popularity and its loss, the ever-present phan¬ 
tom of sexual exploitation, the threat of Internet-abetted violations of one’s privacy and 
integrity, and the rampant erosion of ethical soundness. The film thus stands out as a mas¬ 
terful exploration of both personal and communal ordeals that are ultimately inseparable from 
the technologies — both old and new — that routinely beget them, and no less often benefit 
ideologically and financially from their exponential propagation. 

The downright spiral traced by Mima’s psychological journey culminates with the film’s 
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climactic chase sequence. This yields what is simultaneously a memorable visual effect and a 
succinct summary of Perfect Blue's thematic preoccupations by displaying Mima’s hunter both 
as she appears in her own distorted vision (i.e. a grotesque Mima lookalike) and as she actu¬ 
ally looks in the empirical realm. At times, the two versions of Rumi coexist in shots filmed 
so rapidly that they appear to coalesce: most hauntingly, in the frames where one incarnation 
of the manic pursuer as she sprints past a series of shop windows and the alternate configura¬ 
tion reflected in the highly polished panes interplay as each other’s specular complements. 

Devoted to the perpetuation of the topos of interpenetrating worlds as a time-honored 
facet of Eastern lore, Perfect Blue concomitantly invokes a well-established Western favorite: 
the Cinderella topos. The main body of the action could be said to invert quite drastically 
the motif of “virtue rewarded,” by depicting not the triumph of the innocent and the long- 
suffering but rather the degeneration of a sinless soul into a state of commodified depravity. 
The orthodox lesson traditionally communicated by the Cinderella theme is, however, rein¬ 
stated — and indeed re-energized by its infusion with topical cogency — at the end. In the clos¬ 
ing sequences, Mima’s ordeal is actually presented as positive evidence for the endurance of 
honest, albeit misguided, conduct and intentions and, by extension, of generosity and selfless¬ 
ness. Marlow’s take on the character corroborates this hypothesis: “I do feel she sold out ini¬ 
tially because she agreed to do things that she was not happy doing. She agreed to do a scene 
[the rape one] in the soap opera and when she went home she tore her room apart out of anx¬ 
iety and just unhappiness.... But then, I think through her struggle she survived ... she even¬ 
tually won herself back” (Marlow). 

The effectiveness of the message is fundamentally a corollary of Kon’s iconoclastic take 
on the shoujo strand of anime (namely, aninte centred on young female characters and more 
or less explicitly documenting their psychosexual development). The cutesy formulae of the 
shoujo form are squarely turned on their head, as the icon of the wide-eyed saccharine pread¬ 
olescent in frilly clothing is transmuted into the grotesque image of an aging and deranged 
doppelganger whose incongruous baby-doll costume only reinforces her standing as the sym¬ 
bol of implacable malevolence. Perfect Blue, in this perspective, constitutes a variation on the 
Cinderella theme of a kind that one may more readily expect to encounter in the films of 
Dario Argento, Roman Polanski or Brian DePalma than in anime aimed at budding females. 

In evaluating the film’s thematic topicality, it is noteworthy that Mima is an exemplary 
incarnation of the idoru (idol singer or pop idol). This term is customarily used to describe 
female performers in their late teens or early twenties who rapidly achieve fame through pub¬ 
licity in the mass media and the activities of fan clubs, usually to vanish from the spotlight 
in a matter of months. The idoru s most cherished trait is her incarnation of an ethos of cute¬ 
ness deeply ingrained in Japanese culture. The idoru phenomenon exploded in the 1970s and 
still characterizes contemporary Japanese society, even though both the working conditions 
and social status of the “stars” in question have altered over the decades, in keeping with 
broader changes in the domestic economy. Moreover, as Patrick Drazen has pointed out, in 
contextualizing the cultural significance of the Japanese idol singer, it is also vital to appre¬ 
ciate the cross-fertilization of discrete media in the enthroning and demoting of stars: “A 
number of pop singers are also seyu or voice actors. That way, if their latest record isn’t on the 
charts, their voices are still before the public. If they’re lucky, they’ll land a role in a TV series 
running twenty-six weeks or more, keeping them busy and forestalling the dreaded day that 
their careers are declared over. Conversely, a dramatic voice role can sometimes be parlayed 
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into a singing career. Seyu also become radio announcers and can even be heard lending their 
voices to computer games” (Drazen, p. 173). 

I n the aforementioned Midnight Eye interview, asked whether “criticism” of the “pop idol 
phenomenon” was one of his “main intentions,” Kon replied: 

No, the film is not based on any criticism. If the audience get the impression from watching the film that 
the idol system in Japan is like that, I’m embarrassed. Of course I did research before making the film 
and I visited a number of these idol events, but I didn’t see the kind of example that is used in the film. 
Also, to reveal behind-the-scenes secrets about the entertainment world was never my intention. 1 sim¬ 
ply wanted to show the process of a young girl maturing, becoming confused because her old set of val¬ 
ues gets shattered, but who is reborn as a mature being as a result of that. That’s what I wanted to describe. 
But because I had to stick with the idea of an idol, the film came to talk about that particular world [Kon 
2001 ], 

This is a realm with which non-Japanese viewers may be utterly unfamiliar or only vaguely 
acquainted: a factor of which Kon was well aware in the course of the film’s execution. Dis¬ 
cussing Perfect Bine's reception around the world, moreover, the director has justly noted that 
the movie’s widespread appeal beyond the boundaries of the indigenous market is somewhat 
surprising in the light of its cultural specificity: “There are many people who don’t know that 
the Japanese also have a culture in which B-grade idols are manipulated. Ours is a closed cul¬ 
ture, and very small. It seemed slightly strange to me that foreigners could watch our films 
and find them interesting, while not understanding the background” (Kon 1998). 

While the theme of the idoru may seem quintessential^ Japanese, in the context of Per¬ 
fect Blue, it should nonetheless be noted that it is also deeply relevant to the West and to West¬ 
ern perceptions of stardom and fandom. Furthermore, the idoru phenomenon was initially an 
American export to Japan, resulting from the country’s steady exposure to Western pop singers 
in the 1950s and 1960s and to all the ancillary trappings of fame, screaming fans included. 
William Gibson’s novel Idoru (1996) provides a cogent and culturally resonant commentary 
on the pop-idol trend and, by implication, on several interrelated aspects of current Japanese 
society vis-a-vis the twin forces of tradition and modernization. The novel would certainly 
provide an invaluable companion for any serious Perfect Blue fan or student. 

The deeply disconcerting perspective articulated by Perfect Blue would soon return to 
haunt the anime world in the guise of the hugely successful TV series Serial Experiments Lain 
(dir. Ryutaro Nakamura, 1998). In Nakamura’s program, the thirteen-year-old protagonist, 
Iwakura Lain, becomes inextricably entangled with the alternate reality of cyberspace, which 
she innocently enters upon receiving a cutting-edge computer as a present. Gradually, the dig¬ 
ital matrix of virtual experiences and synthetic personalities infiltrates the analog reality of 
tangible people and places to the point that the barrier separating the two domains evapo¬ 
rates altogether. As in Perfect Blue , the crisis is dramatized through the lens of the protago¬ 
nist’s own self as an evanescently precarious entity. An online simulacrum of Lain—“Wired 
Lain” — emerges within the elusive fabric of cyberspace, throwing the real world into chaos, 
causing the heroine’s erstwhile friends to turn into lethal enemies and implicating her into a 
sprawling conspiracy. Eventually, Lain realizes that her very identity amounts to a piece of 
software and that if the analog domain is to be saved, she has no choice but to withdraw 
into the matrix and cancel out all extant recollections of her previous worldly incarnation. In 
spite of the seemingly unrescindable conclusiveness of Lain’s final move, the tension between 
the analog and the digital dimensions remains unresolved right through to the end of the 
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series and beyond. This, as Susan J. Napier observes, is encapsulated by the show’s “final 
scene,” where “the viewer finds Lain trapped inside of what seems to be an old-fashioned, 
static-ridden television set” (Napier 2005, p. 78). 

The suffocating atmosphere of psychotic displacement that increasingly engulfs Lain’s 
“reality” is also elliptically enhanced by the incorporation, as a parallel strand in the story, of 
a semi-realistic component in the form of a documentary apparently describing key moments 
in the development of the technology that would eventually lead to today’s computer sys¬ 
tems. These could be said to supply the historically recorded equivalent of Nakamura’s fiction 
in their emphasis on the ascendancy of digital networks. The examples include the “memex,” 
a hypothetical analogue computer theorized by the scientist and engineer Vannevar Bush in 
1945, and supposed to provide an interconnected knowledge base akin to an online library, 
and the concept of “hypertext” coined by the philosopher and sociologist Ted Nelson in 1963 
to designate the organization of discrete information units into correlated “links.” Although 
one might logically expect this quasi-reportorial narrative element to alleviate the hallucina¬ 
tory mood accompanying the protagonist’s actions, the opposite is the case: its infusion into 
the story actually serves to throw Lain’s rampant disreality into sharper and more painful 
relief. 

Kon’s interest in anime plots that boldly challenge the medium’s format by foreground¬ 
ing the nebulousness of the boundary supposedly separating reality from fantasy has found 
eloquent formulation throughout his career well beyond his directorial debut. The films Mil¬ 
lennium Actress (2001) and Tokyo Godfathers (2003), as well as the 13-episode TV series Para¬ 
noia Agent (2004), bear witness to Kon’s ongoing experimentation with cinematographical 
ploys meant to blur the line between the actual and the imagined. In an interview for Games- 
tar , the director has tersely explained his predilection for this motif: “1 think blurring the 
lines of reality and fantasy is an interesting technique. Besides the attitude of completely sep¬ 
arating reality from fiction isn’t a healthy way of living. In our reality, there are many layers, 
and while to others it may seem like a dream or fantasy, to someone else it might be nothing 
less than the truth” (Kon 2004). 

Like Perfect Blue , Millennium Actress penetrates the inner, most recondite workings of 
the entertainment industry, this time focusing on the art of filmmaking itself. As in the ear¬ 
lier production, so in the 2001 movie, Kon juxtaposes traditional and contemporary tech¬ 
nologies with tangible gusto. The modern perspective revolves around the activities of a pair 
of TV documentary makers as they seek to commemorate the achievements of a prestigious 
seventy-year-old studio in the course of demolition, and specifically the history of its great¬ 
est star ever: Chiyoko Fujiwara. The past, for its part, finds a charismatic voice in the char¬ 
acter of the retired Chiyoko, who has lived in self-imposed exile for no less than three decades 
following a formidable range of roles in greatly admired period sagas, melodramas, war movies 
and sci-fi flicks. 

Japanese tradition at its most sumptuous comes resplendently to the fore in Kon’s stu¬ 
dious representation of numerous set pieces from the celebrity’s career. Increasingly, as the 
cinematic plot progresses, the individual frames come to resemble ukiyo-e (woodblock prints 
displaying “pictures of the floating world” or the “transient spectacle”)—most notably in the 
scenes from one of Chiyoko’s countless period dramas set in a courtesans’ house. The vesti- 
mentary codes, accessories, make-up, furniture and interior design employed in these scenes 
is especially reminiscent of Kikumaro’s works (1800s) with their spell-binding collusion of 
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chromatic harmonies and lovingly executed patterns of extraordinary intricacy. At one point, 
in order to underscore an especially dramatic utterance, the screen even delivers an animated 
version of the most famous ukiyo-e among Western crowds, Katsushika Hokusai’s “Beneath 
the Wave off Kanagawa” (c. 1830), sometimes just known as “Tsunami.” 

Keen, as we have seen, to expose the flimsiness of the boundary putatively separating 
reality from fantasy, the director consistently interweaves Chiyoko’s imaginary screen embod¬ 
iments from different films —and hence from disparate historical eras and societal setups — 
with hints at her personal history of unrequited love. The epochs covered by the narrative 
encompass a time span of approximately one-thousand years, galloping from the Warring 
States Period (fifteenth century) to a future space age. In the process, the action appears to 
flow in multiple different directions at once. However, Millennium Actress does not merely 
propose an intriguingly compressed panorama of Japanese history referenced by some of its 
most picturesque and horrific moments. At the same time, in fact, it also brings forth an 
alchemical distillation of key points in the evolution ofjapanese cinema, marked by the emer¬ 
gence of novel styles and genres in conjunction with broad socioeconomic developments. 

Concomitantly, both the actress’s fictional personae and her real-life self are constantly 
meshed with the documentarians’ own perceptions of the legendary star’s public and secret 
incarnations. They rapidly become so engrossed in the story unfolding before their eyes that 
they turn into extras acting within Chiyoko’s own narrative, within a transtemporal dimen¬ 
sion where past and present blend in mutual suffusion. The director, who is obviously besot¬ 
ted with Chiyoko (and indeed has been for longer than even he can remember) is so utterly 
bedevilled by the illusion that he ends up featuring in costumes and hairdos appropriate to 
the periods in which particular movies are set. His assistant cameraman, conversely, retains a 
more detached stance, regaling the story with ironical and sarcastic remarks that cumulatively 
amount to a highly entertaining metacommentary. In spite of the intense pathos exuded by 
most of the situations dramatized in Chiyoko’s films, humorous touches are also observable 
throughout the story. Most remarkable, in this respect, are the scenes in which the director 
and cameraman find themselves chasing Chiyoko at breakneck speed down crowded urban 
streets and country lanes, as well as across snow-swept wastelands and war-ravaged ruins, just 
to keep up with the precipitous passage of time. 

The reality level of the sequences in which past and present, the personal and the pri¬ 
vate, the empirical and the imagined, insistently coalesce is no less open to interpretation than 
the veracity of the sequences in Perfect Blue where Mima and Rumi effectively merge, to the 
point that establishing with absolute certainty who is doing what to whom becomes not 
merely an arduous but actually an absurd chore. Although Perfect Blue and Millennium Actress 
are generically and formally very different — complying with, and concurrently subverting, 
the visual rhetoric of the psychological slasher, in one case, and the formulae of the epic love 
story, in the other — both films use the elaborate blurring of concrete facts and fuzzy remi¬ 
niscences to bring forth cinematic tapestries of exceptional poetic richness, sophistication and 
warmth. 

It must also be noted, for the sake ofcomprehensiveness, that Kon had previously explored 
the intermingling of memory and reality in “Magnetic Rose,” the first segment of the three- 
piece omnibus Memories (dirs. Katsuhiro Otomo, Kouji Morimoto and Tensai Okamura, 
1994), which he wrote and Morimoto directed. In the piece, a group of deep-space salvagers 
responds to an SOS signal issuing from what is believed to be a derelict station. The source 
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of the disturbance is located amid a “space cemetery” consisting of galactic detritus that exudes 
simultaneously sinister reverberations and an aura of ethereally lace-like grace. The overall 
atmosphere is poignantly enhanced by the soundtrack, an auditory collage of Puccini arias 
(particularly from Madame Butterfly) created by one of the most inspired composers on the 
contemporary anime scene, Yoko Anno. The animation’s stunning fusion of this musical back¬ 
drop and an overwhelming sense of cosmic infinity, moreover, is redolent of Stanley Kubrick’s 
classic 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968). 

Upon their arrival at the appointed destination, the salvagemen discover an uncannily 
elegant palace consisting exclusively of holographic images and special effects generated through 
nanotechnology. This magical world turns out to be the product of the memories of a for¬ 
gotten opera diva, so magnetically powerful as to appear endowed with a breathing, palpi¬ 
tating life of their own even though they are consummately virtual. The blurring of the 
boundaries putatively separating reality from fantasy, present occurrences from reminiscences, 
and tangible bodies from their electronic simulations reaches its climax as the rescuers become 
utterly engulfed in the defunct primadonna’s delusional web, unable to reenter the real world 
hence they came. “Magnetic Rose” echoes Perfect Blue in its unsentimental exposure of the 
ephemerality of celebrity and of the insane lengths to which fame’s worshippers are prepared 
to go in order to keep its treacherous phantoms alive. 

Tokyo Godfathers perpetuates Ron’s commitment to the exploration of the puzzling rela¬ 
tionship between fact and fantasy, while simultaneously ushering in a highly refined integra¬ 
tion of lovingly hand-crafted cels and slick CGI. Weaving together elements of Chaplinesque 
humor and Dickensian realism through the characters of the cynical alcoholic Gin, the ex¬ 
drag queen Hana and the runaway teenager Miyuki, the film echoes Perfect Blue in its faith¬ 
ful capture of human motivations and of both their noble and their despicable consequences. 
The personae themselves are made aesthetically intriguing by their combination of attributes 
so stylized as to verge on the caricatural and acting skills so refined as to match those of live- 
action dramatic performers of acclaimed thespian caliber. Like Perfect Blue, moreover, Tokyo 
Godfathers articulates themes that few audiences would associate with the medium of anima¬ 
tion — Japanese or otherwise. Playfully commenting on his proclivity towards unconventional 
choices, Kon himself has remarked: “I like using ideas others in my field wouldn’t even take 
notice of. I think Tokyo Godfathers is a good example of this. The inspiration for Tokyo God¬ 
fathers came from the idea of‘finding a baby in a trash dumpster.’ ‘Trash’ meaning ideas that 
others in my industry have considered trash. From this trash dumpster of ideas I retrieve what 
1 consider fascinating. I think of it in this way” (Kon 2004). 

An analogous agenda underpins Paranoia Agent, a series written and directed by Kon 
largely out of a desire to make use of ideas he had conceived of in the creation of Perfect Blue , 
Millennium Actress and Tokyo Godfathers but left unused. The show delivers vintage Kon anime 
in the guise of a dynamically ornate cinematographical tapestry wherein a freakish cast of char¬ 
acters is bound together by an ominous thread: they all, at some point, get whacked on the 
head by a mysterious elementary school kid known as “LiT Slugger,” who is equipped with 
a bent baseball bat and golden rollerblades. The young criminal’s motivations remain 
inscrutable for most of the action, inviting the audience to wonder whether he is an actual 
kid, a malevolent spectre or a cover for other people’s crimes. These doubts conjure up a 
mounting sense of paranoia not only among the dramatis personae but also among viewers: 
there is something genuinely creepy about the notion of a latently omnipresent force about 
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to sneak out of the dark to take a swing at the next prey. Concomitantly, Paranoia Agent com¬ 
ments on the rampant erosion of both personal and collective identities within postcapitalist 
dispensations. A pervasive atmosphere of anomie is effectively communicated by the first 
episode’s opening sequence, a stylishly constructed visual crescendo wherein the entire social 
fabric appears dominated by the insidious tyranny of the mobile phone. Lil’ Slugger’s victims 
vividly recall Perfect Blue's main characters in virtue of their duplicitous personalities: though 
seemingly well-adjusted, they are all haunted by disturbing secrets and fears. The first vic¬ 
tim, designer Tsukiko Sagi, is a clear case in point: the creator of the enormously popular 
cuddly toy Maromi, she is under unbearable pressure to come up with another big hit, as well 
as the target of malicious backstabbing. The character of Yuichi Taira is likewise divided: the 
perfect-student facade easily cracks when it is suspected that he might be the attacker. The 
ostensibly irreproachable youth now starts believing that everybody is out to get him. It is 
very tempting, as the story unfolds, to surmise that Lil’ Slugger is an agency that the afflicted 
characters themselves inadvertently summon from the most tenebrous depths of their own 
hearts: “When the darkness overcomes the heart,” the tagline warns, “Lil’ Slugger appears.” 
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Autonomy and dependence are like light and shade, caught in the pull of each other's gravity, until, 
after considerable trial and error, each individual can find his or her own place in the world.... 

Now a narrative is a story, not logic, nor ethics, nor philosophy. It is a dream you keep having, 
whether you realize it or not. Just as surely as you breathe, you go on ceaselessly dreaming your story. 

And in these stories you wear two faces. You are simultaneously subject and object. You are a whole 
and you are a part. You are real and you are shadow. “Storyteller" and at the same time “charac¬ 
ter. " h is through such multilayering of roles in our stories that we heal the loneliness of being an 
isolated individual in the world. — Haruki Murakami 

Man fears the darkness and so he scrapes away at the edges of it with fire. — Rei Ayanami, Neon 
Genesis Evangelion TV Series, Episode II 

The original title for the series, Shinseiki Evangelion, is composed of two parts: the Japa¬ 
nese compound Shitiseiki, which means “new era” or “new generation,” and the Greek word 
Evangelion, which literally means “good news” (from eu - “good” + angelein = “to announce”; 
cf. angelos = “messenger”) and has subsequently come to also mean “gospel.” The English title 
Neon Genesis Evangelion, originally chosen by Gainax, consists of the Greek words neon, the 
neuter form of the word neos (= “new” or “young”), genesis (= “origin,” “source” or “birth, 
race”) and evangelion. 

In spite of an unusually generous budget for a television show, towards the end of the 
run its chief director, Hideaki Anno, was left with insufhcient funds to shoot his original 
script for Episode 2 5 and Episode 26, the final installments. As a result, he opted for an 
alternative characterized by a perplexingly unsettled ending. Though cherished by numer¬ 
ous fans, this left others feeling dissatisfied (and, in some rather severe instances, murder¬ 
ous). The director, therefore, resolved to create an Original Video Animation intended to 
replace the final TV episodes, utilizing an amended script based on his original. Eventually, 
due to Evangelion & sensational success as a TV series, a consortium of Japanese corporations 
funded Anno’s project so bounteously that the outcome was not an OVA but two feature- 
length movies. 

The films Death dr Rebirth and The End of Evangelion were both released in 1997. The 
first comprises two relatively discrete sections: the Death segment (written by Anno and 
directed by Masayuki), an imaginatively reconstructed composite of various key moments 
from Episodes 1-24 of the TV series (and also peppered with tangential allusions to Episode 
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25 and Episode 26) containing approximately twenty minutes of totally new footage; the 
Rebirth segment, consisting of wholly new footage to be reproposed as the first thirty min¬ 
utes of the film The End of Evangelion. 

The End of Evangelion is an entirely novel development of the story’s ending, offering an 
alternate conclusion to the one provided by the last two installments of the TV show. The 
film itself is divided into two segments entitled Episode 25’, “Air,” (written by Anno and 
directed by Kazuya Tsurumaki) and Episode 26’, “Sincerely Yours/My Pure Heart for You,” 
(both written and directed by Anno). Several highly edited frames from both the TV series 
and Death are also included. (Revival of Evangelion was released in Japan in 1998 and con¬ 
tains a different edit of the original Death film, as well as the episodes that form The End of 
Evangelion.) In both the U.K. and the U.S., the series has been distributed by ADV Films 
and the feature-length movies Death & Rebirth and The End of Evangelion by Manga Enter¬ 
tainment, rapidly gaining an enthusiastic following. In 2004, ADV Films released two addi¬ 
tional DVDs, Resurrection and Genesis Reborn, encompassing the directors’ cuts of Episodes 
21-23 and Episodes 24-26 of the TV series respectively. 

The kaleidoscopic universe of Neon Genesis Evangelion unassumingly started life as a reg¬ 
ular 26-episode TV series (4 October 1995-27 March 1996), based on the well-tested anime 
formula of a post-apocalyptic Earth laboring under the menace of prodigious non-human 
entities and deploying giant biomechanoids piloted by adolescents in its defense. However, 
the early episodes belie the actual nature of Evangelion. Initially masquerading as an innocent 
addition to the classic giant-robot ( mecha ) genre, replete with action-packed sequences, the 
series incrementally metamorphosed into a darkly thoughtful exploration of the human con¬ 
dition featuring some of the most convoluted personalities ever committed to film (animated 
or otherwise), and requiring the audience itself to ponder the ultimate and most intractable 
question: what it means to be human and to live as a human vis-a-vis oneself and other peo¬ 
ple. Hence, the show rapidly asserted itself as a highly original, thought-provoking and for¬ 
mally adventurous avant-garde enterprise, whereby the aforementioned formula receded to 
the role of a purely diegetic underpinning. Priority was accorded instead to the scrutiny of a 
prismatic variety of personal and collective ordeals, invested with both affective and ideolog¬ 
ical implications, by means of unorthodox compositional procedures, open-ended plot threads 
and intrepid cinematography. 

The bulk of the story takes place in the year 2015, fifteen years after the “Second 
Impact” — a calamity of horrendous proportions putatively caused by a meteor strike but actu¬ 
ally triggered by human hubris — has melted the Antarctic ice cap, tilted the planet’s axis and 
wiped out half of the Earth’s population. Just as humans are tentatively beginning to recover 
from this catastrophe, they are blighted by a novel scourge: the advent of polymorphous and 
extremely belligerent biomechanoids known simply as the “Angels.” Conventional weapons 
are utterly useless against these phenomenal invaders, and the sole available defense against 
them consists of a further breed of biomechanical creatures, the Evangelions or Evas, pro¬ 
duced by the paramilitary organization NERV (the German word for “nerve”), and piloted 
exclusively by selected adolescents born after the Second Impact. As the series unfolds, the 
actual cause of the disaster turns out to lie with the grandiose evolut ionary schemes promoted 
by the mysterious organization SEELE (the German word for “soul”). 

The principal character of Evangelion is Shinji Ikari (the “Third Child” 1 and the pilot of 
EVA-01), a timid and sullen teenager who lost his mother Yui when he was merely a tod- 
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dler — as she willingly acted as the test subject in an Eva-related experiment that culminated 
with her entire being’s absorption into EVA-01. Shinji is starkly neglected by his father, Gen- 
dou, the NERV commander, until the latter discovers his son’s usefulness as an Eva pilot. 
Shinji’s fellow pilots are Rei Ayanami (the “First Child” and the pilot of EVA-00), a taciturn 
and apparently unemotional girl whose past is shrouded in mystery (in order to conceal her 
bio-engineered nature as a Yui Ikari clone), and Asuka Langley Sohryu (the “Second Child” 
and the pilot of EVA-02), a hot-blooded and seemingly arrogant girl haunted by memories 
of her mother’s suicide. Although this hypothesis is never conclusively confirmed, it is likely 
that Mrs. Sohryu’s insanity and resulting self-destruction were also the result of an Eva-based 
experiment. Later developments will suggest that Asuka’s mother’s soul was sucked into EVA- 
02 as this was being constructed. Other key roles are played by NERV’s head of tactics, Mis- 
ato Katsuragi, by NERV’s head scientist, Ritsuko Akagi, by the latter’s genius mother, Naoko, 
by the charismatic spy Kaji and by Gendou’s adviser, Professor Fuyutsuki. 

Despite their surface differences and often exceptional capabilities, all of the principal 
characters are socially maladjusted and burdened by a grievous inheritance of loss and neg¬ 
lect that renders them respectable and objectionable by turns. (Detailed portraits of Evange¬ 
lion s characters — including the Evas and the Angels — are available on numerous fan sites 
and official movie sites. As potential companions to this study, the most Helpful are felt to be 
the Evangelion portion of the Anime Archive-, the Evangelion character pages on Wikipedia, the 
Free Encyclopedia ; and the official Death dr Rebirth and The End of Evangelion online homes. 
URLs are provided in this book’s bibliography.) 

Additionally, in its treatment of metaphysical and ethical preoccupations surrounding 
the nature of good and evil, Evangelion resolutely eschews any simplistic dichotomies by allud¬ 
ing to deep-seated affinities that ultimately bring the adversarial parties together despite their 
apparently irreconcilable differences. Anno irreverently challenges the prerogatives of anthro¬ 
pocentric humanism by intimating that mankind and the Angels are not quite as dissimilar 
as one may at first have been led to believe. In fact, both belong to an overarching category 
designated simply as “humans”: the Angels are the human children born of the “first Angel,” 
Adam, while the “Lilim” (namely mankind) are the human children born of the “second 
Angel,” Lilith. 

Furthermore, having subjected the lifeless body of the fourth Angel to thorough inves¬ 
tigation after its defeat by Shinji in Episode 3, “A Transfer/The Phone that Never Rings,” the 
NERV scientists make some astonishing discoveries about the enemy’s makeup. As Ritsuko 
reveals to Misato and Shinji in Episode 5, “Rei, Beyond her Heart/Rei I,” although composed 
of a different form of matter, the Angels’ “actual composition in terms of the arrangement 
and coordinates of the pattern is a 99.89% match to ours.” In Episode 7, “The Human Cre¬ 
ation/A Fluman Work,” Ritsuko gets even closer to revealing some unsettling truths as she 
explains that the Second Impact was not instigated by a meteor but by mankind’s contact 
with the first Angel, resulting in the entity’s fateful explosion. She then avers that NERV 
exists in order to prevent a probable “Third Impact” from occurring. As it turns out, both 
NERV and SEELE are in fact planning a Third Impact in their separate ways. 

In addition, even though the Evas are deployed in order to vanquish the Angelic enemy, 
they ironically turn out to have been fashioned on the basis of the physical model supplied 
by Adam himself. Concurrently, the Evas have much more in common with the murky car¬ 
nality and brute matter of the organic world, and hence of mankind in its entirety, than with 
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the gleaming surfaces and utterly sterile cores of conventional giant robots. Wendy Goldberg 
has vividly described the climax of Episode 19, “A Man’s Fight/Introjection,” as a particularly 
shocking instance of the Eva’s animalistic drives: “The Eva moves on four legs ... and crawl- 
walks over to the fallen figure of his enemy. Holding the head down, he begins to tear at the 
creature with his mouth.... We see the Eva from a shadowy distance; he looks up at us, his 
eyes glowing like an animal in the dark. Victory is no longer the clean, unambiguous posi¬ 
tion in the conventional niecha genre” (Goldberg). (While Goldberg refers to the Eva as mas¬ 
culine, some critics — and characters in the saga— use feminine pronouns. Others opt for the 
neuter, which is the gender adopted in this study.) 

The simultaneously fascinating and repulsive appearance evinced by the Eva Units is a 
logical outcome of rnecha designer Ikuto Yamashita’s original concept, as described in the fol¬ 
lowing passage: “The director instructed me to make, “the image of a demon.” A giant just 
barely under the control of mankind.... The image I had for the design concept was the fairy 
tale, Gulliver’s Travels. Enormous Power Restrained.... What I came up with was a giant that 
looks like a relief on a wall” (Yamashita, I.). 

Numerous works included in the Evangelion artbooks bear witness to both the textural, 
structural and chromatic sumptuousness of the Evas’ physiques, and the hypnotic magnetism 
of their all-too-human expressions. The color plates in Die Sterne and Der Mond are espe¬ 
cially notable, in this regard. The pencil sketches and CG drawings detailing myriad facets 
of both the Evas’ bodies and the vast arsenal at their and NERV’s disposal are no less worthy 
of consideration: the Groundwork of Evangelion volumes are veritable gold mines of graphic 
and technical information on the saga’s mecha dimension (as well as countless other aspects 
of its distinctive aesthetics). Readers are also advised to consult the art appendices to the 
“Newtype Film Books” devoted to both the series and the features. 

Evangelion offers an unprecedentedly complex orchestration of the interplay of the tra¬ 
ditional and the new at both the thematic and the technical levels. On the thematic plane, 
Evangelion evinces an allegiance to Japanese tradition in its engagement with issues of loy¬ 
alty, group affiliation, intersubjective responsibility and the dangers inherent in the exercise 
of private self-advancing schemes. Shinji’s, Asuka’s and Rei’s inclination to conceive of their 
very identities as inextricable from their “jobs” as Eva pilots fully attests to the pivotal role 
played by the traditional principle of steadfast allegiance to one’s duties throughout the story. 
Concurrently, the saga reflects on the role of the family and on the dire repercussions of the 
dereliction of parental duty. 

The generational conflicts assiduously and uncompromisingly dramatized by Evangelion do 
not only pertain to the private sphere — axial as they indubitably are to the characterization of 
Shinji’s, Asuka’s, Misato’s and Ritsuko’s respective relationships with varyingly remiss parents. In 
fact, they simultaneously strike broadly cultural chords, insofar as Evangelion is also eager to doc¬ 
ument the generational connotations of Japan’s social and economic modernization in the after- 
math of the Second World War. According to one of the saga’s most distinguished critics, Dennis 
Redmond, “The ‘old men’ ofSEELE represent the deeply conservative, immediate post-war gen¬ 
eration; Gendou Ikari and Fuyutsuki hail from the technocratic generation of the 1970s; Misato 
and the other NERV staffers represent the consumer-oriented 1980s; while the children them¬ 
selves incarnate the informatic 1990s (only fourteen-year-old children have the neural flexibility 
to pilot the Evas, a canny reference to the ability of the Nintendo kids to meld with a given tech¬ 
nology far faster than any adult)" (Redmond, p. 210). 
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The traditional element is also vividly encapsulated by the films’ consistent emphasis on 
the aliveness of the entire environment in a fashion redolent of Shinto mythology. The saga 
contains numerous allusions to Shinto’s sacred texts: the Kojiki (or Furukotofumi , 682-712), 
the oldest extant text documenting Japan’s proto-history and its underlying creation myths, 
and the Nihongi (720), the second oldest record of Japan’s mythical past. Explicit reference 
is specifically made to the legend contained in the Nihongi according to which the cosmos 
initially consisted of an amorphous blob and subsequently divided into discrete regions: 
“Heaven and Earth were not yet separated.... They formed a chaotic mass like an egg which 
was of obscurely defined limits.... The purer and cleaner part was thinly drawn out, and 
formed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settled down and became Earth.... 
Thereafter divine beings were produced between them” ( The Nihongi, Book 1: The Age of the 
Gods). Anno’s own cosmogony is directly inlormed by this ancient fable. Further allusions to 
this discourse include images centered on the myths of a primordial cosmic soup, the Black 
and White Moons, the Spear of Destiny (namely the lance by means of which the Shinto 
deities Izanagi and Izanami are said to have created the Earth) and the indigenous pantheon: 
the Sun goddess Amaterasu (elliptically associated with the unfathomable Rei), the goddess 
of Joy Uzume (ironically connected with the ebullient Asuka) and the Storm god Susanoo 
(comparable to Shinji in virtue of his unsociable behavior). In acknowledging Evangelion s 
specifically Japanese legacy, it also seems worth pointing out that the native word used to des¬ 
ignate the Angels is not “ tens hi ” (the literal translation of “angel”) but “ shito, “messenger”: 
the use of this term is entirely congruous with the titular connotations discussed in the open¬ 
ing segment of this chapter. 

Western traditions also come prominently into play alongside native lore, with a distinct 
preponderance of Christian motifs. Visual allusions to the Cross abound throughout the saga, 
and range from spectacular representations of gigantic beams shooting up to the heavens and 
across the urban grid to prosaically unobtrusive ornamental details and accessories. Along¬ 
side spectacular visual hints at the Crucifixion, Evangelion features sustained references to the 
aforementioned Adam (described as the first “human” in the Judeo-Christian tradition) and 
Lilith (introduced as Adam’s first wife); to Eve (called “Eva” in several languages); to the Lance 
of Longinus (the spear said to have been thrust by a Roman soldier into the crucified Christ); 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls (a collection of about 850 documents produced over 2,000 years in 
a variety of media — parchment, copper, papyrus, etc.— and discovered between 1947 and 
1956 on the north west shore of the Dead Sea); and to the Sephiroth — the Kabbalistic Tree 
of Life depicting the ten creative emanations of the divine principle that intervene between 
God and the universe. 

Evangelion s invocation of numerous religious and mythic motifs by means of cryptic 
allusions to sources as varied as the Kojiki and the Kabbalah constitutes one of its most con¬ 
spicuous characteristics. It is noteworthy, however, that even though these thematic motifs 
are drawn from both Japanese and Judeo-Christian frames of reference and the latter discourse 
often appears to have been accorded a central position, the Eastern dimension is ultimately a 
more vitally sustaining source of inspiration, and the Western baggage fundamentally func¬ 
tions as a narrative and iconological enhancer. Furthermore, Evangelion is no proselytizing 
chunk of catechism — in fact, there is every chance that very devout Jews and Christians would 
regard its use of imagery drawn from their texts as rather unorthodox. This is quite a refresh¬ 
ing message in a world as often driven by evangelical bigotry as the contemporary one is. Asked 
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ro comment on Evangelion s Biblical symbolism, Ends co-director Tsurumaki has explicitly 
underscored the playfully utilitarian character of its employment: “There are a lot of giant 
robot shows in Japan, and we did want our story to have a religious theme to help distin¬ 
guish us. Because Christianity is an uncommon religion in Japan we thought it would be mys¬ 
terious.... There is no actual Christian meaning to the show” (Tsurumaki). 

While embracing the notion of tradition at the aforementioned levels, Evangelion simul¬ 
taneously makes sustained reference to broad cultural and political ordeals. These themes 
eloquently testify to the decidedly topical and macrocosmic amplitude of the afflictions 
it dramatizes. Conspiracies, hidden agendas, dragging bureaucratic protocols and govern¬ 
ment cover-ups designed to sanitize the reasons and effects of devastating confrontations cast 
ominous shadows upon each and every turn of the saga’s multi-layered plot. These are ren¬ 
dered especially disturbing by their methodical integration with utterly uncompromising 
depictions of outbursts of anxiety and panic, on the one hand, and with deliciously incon¬ 
gruous descriptive touches, such as the pet penguin that takes his naps in Misato’s spare 
freezer. It is this deft amalgamation of diverse narrative and cinematic ingredients that 
cumulatively enables the saga to reach far beyond the domain of soap opera frequently occu¬ 
pied by its generic relations and well into the realms of aesthetic elegance and ethical den¬ 
sity. 

Evangelion concomitantly adopts a saliently modern perspective in its treatment of his¬ 
torical crisis: it is vital to acknowledge, in this regard, that the anxieties underlying Anno’s 
work largely emanate from culturally specific vicissitudes affecting Japan in the early 
and mid-1990s — namely, the bursting of the economic “bubble,” the Aum Shinrikyo ter¬ 
rorist attack 2 and the Kobe earthquake. At the same time, the image of the Tokyo-3 sky¬ 
scrapers emerging from their underground shelter at sunset could be read as an allegorical 
reference to the processes of ceaseless demolition and rebuilding, fuelled by the imperatives 
of a ruthless construction state, that has characterized vital moments of Tokyo’s actual his¬ 
tory. 

Mick Broderick has helpfully summarized Evangelion s overarching socio-historical 
dimension as follows: “The history and origins of Japanese post-war anime are inextricably 
linked with both secular and sacred renderings of eschaton.... Neon Genesis Evangelion seems 
to re-vision the radical and evolutionary transformations of Japanese society during the past 
two generations, recasting contemporary ruptures in its narrative as historical prediction” 
(Broderick). At the same time, however, the story’s postapocalyptic preoccupations make it 
concurrently relevant to diverse milieux across the entire map of our ferociously abused 
planet. Furthermore, Evangelion s insightful treatment of troubled individual psyches, on the 
one hand, and of no less tormented societies, on the other, is of equal resonance in a wide 
range of societal setups. The crippling anxieties endured by the individuals and the societies 
depicted in the Evangelion productions indeed capture a truly global notion of “civilization 
and its discontents,” as the title of one of Sigmund Freud’s most seminal texts famously puts 
it. 

Throughout the TV series, Anno and his collaborators stress that the problems faced by 
their characters at both the affective and political levels stem from one cardinal cause: they 
are all unable, in various ways, ro sever themselves from their childhood experiences of rejec¬ 
tion and loss. This inability to access successfully the adult domain entails that the affected 
characters do not hold a shared and publicly recognized language through which they may at 
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least identify and name what they have lost, and are therefore incapable of mourning the lost 
object through ratified signs and symbols. In fact, they pathetically grieve over a lack that can 
be neither expressed nor symbolized. Incapable of encoding their anguish, Anno’s personae 
one by one retreat into silently private crypts of pain. 

In the provisional ending supplied by the TV show with Episode 25 (“The End of the 
World/Do You Love Me?”) and Episode 26 (“The Beast that Shouted T at the Heart of the 
World/Finale: Take Care of Yourself”), we are given a series of vignettes of the principal char¬ 
acters, set in a dimly lit and sparsely furnished room and intercut with flashbacks, flashfor- 
wards and stylized representations of their subliminal fantasies and fears in the forms of line 
drawings, abstract pictures and photographs. As the animation breaks down, the giant-robot 
genre dismantles itself drastically. As Susan J. Napier comments, “The alienation of the char¬ 
acters, especially that of Shinji, is spectacularly apparent in the puzzling and genuinely sub¬ 
versive final episode, a grand finale in which, bizarrely for a work in the mecha genre, not a 
single mecha is shown” (Napier 2001, p. 101). 

Episode 26 delves further into the characters’ minds, intimating with increasing urgency 
that they will know no peace until they can come to terms with their intersubjective connec¬ 
tions. In the episode’s climax, the animation plunges into Beckettian minimalism, technically 
embracing both the traditional Japanese penchant for stylization and innovative digital meth¬ 
ods for choreographing simple lines with unparalleled fluidity. Shinji is translated into a bla¬ 
tantly two-dimensional line drawing of himself, proteanly metamorphosing from one frame 
to the next to reflect other people’s discordant perceptions of his personality. The shape is 
then flung into a void where infinite possibilities seem available. 

This sequence amounts to an utterly unsentimental deconstruction of Shinji’s psyche in 
which, as Mike Crandol points out, the exposure of internal afflictions at the thematic level 
is aptly complemented by the animational style at the level of technique in what unquestion¬ 
ably constitutes Evangeliori s “boldest artistic endeavor”: “Full animation regresses to story¬ 
boards that in turn give way to a black-and-white scribble of Shinji floating in a white void. 
(The effect is not unlike the classic Chuck Jones’ Looney Tune Duck Amuck, in which Daffy 
Duck finds his cartoon universe deconstructed by an unseen animator)” (Crandol). 

The episode’s deconstructive proclivities are further confirmed by its consistent employ¬ 
ment of discordant visuals that appear to interrogate their own validity at each turn. These 
include elaborate collages of shots from other episodes in the series, interspersed with mono¬ 
chromatic stills capturing key moments in the saga, black-and-white photographs from the 
actual world, kaleidoscopic slivers of color and elusive flickers of light. What the closing 
installments of the show suggest, through these audacious compositional strategies, is that the 
solipsistic prison into which virtually all the characters are trapped may only be set aside when 
a person accepts — as Rei puts it — that “you cannot be yourself without the presence of oth¬ 
ers.” This entails the achievement not only of an understanding of the value of interaction 
and of the mechanisms that make it possible but also, more crucially still, of an ability to 
conceive imaginatively of alternative worlds: precisely what Anno, his team, and ultimately 
all animators are committed to accomplish. 

The closing part of Episode 26 of the TV series, moreover, overtly proposes that self- 
knowledge implies a preparedness to open up commodiously to the possibility that one’s so- 
called “reality” may merely represent a diminutive facet of a vast galaxy of other conceivable 
realities. This thesis is uncharacteristically developed to comedic extremes as Shinji is trans- 
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ported to a sit-com type of family and neighborhood filled with cliched slapstick, common¬ 
place concerns and not the slightest hint at the likes of Angels and Evas. This alternate end¬ 
ing is fundamentally a corollary of Shinji’s eventual realization that his identity as an Eva pilot 
is only one possible narrative in which his existence may be couched, and by no means the 
sole defining factor of his entire being. Following this discovery, life becomes something of a 
stage upon which both conflicting and complementary narratives can be enacted. In the clos¬ 
ing segment of the series, Shinji does not reinvent himself from scratch. Rather, as Goldberg 
puts it, he simply “tells a happier story — this time casting himself in another conventional 
anime genre, the teen comedy, where he has the perfect family life and sexuality is ‘normal¬ 
ized’ (in the sense that unknowability is exciting, not necessarily alienating). He discovers 
that there is a certain pleasure in discovering a new person and her identity.... Rei becomes a 
typical, bubble-headed, late-for-class new student at his school instead of her usual cool, ego¬ 
less self” (Goldberg). 

A joke at Shinji’s expense, this comedic finale is an apt commentary on the character’s 
psychological development but also, no less significantly, on the degrees of depth or superficial¬ 
ity to which the art of anime may opt to aspire. Any topic, Anno here intimates, may offer 
the raw materials for either a tragedy or a farce or indeed both in the hands of an inspired 
artist. It is by capitalizing on this premise with unprecedented temerity that Evangelion has 
stretched the limits of what the animated film could ever hope to convey, offering at once a 
masterfully executed sci-fi action adventure, a revisionist satire of that same genre, a Bil- 
dungsroman, and a dispassionate study of the incidence of insecurity and loneliness. In the 
process, the series and the features alike have left an indelible mark on the anime industry in 
its entirety. 

Where techniques are concerned, the saga is staunchly committed to the perfection of 
hand-drawn graphics that are capable of evoking a realistically multi-faceted universe, while 
simultaneously perpetuating the Japanese preference for stylization by recourse to poignantly 
economical visual symbols. Yoshiyuki Sadamoto’s designs, moreover, evince an uncanny abil¬ 
ity to grasp the subtlest nuances of the various characters’ personalities, providing clues to 
their plausible attitudes and conduct in situations other than those explicitly dramatized by 
the series and movies. They thus emulate, at the level of character design, the achievements 
of “method” actors in the realm of theatrical performance. 

Imagining the dramatis personae in roles and contexts external to the logic of the saga 
enables the character designer to build up satisfyingly multifaceted and convincing person¬ 
alities. Both Die Sterne and Der Mond offer numerous examples of Sadamoto’s knack of plac¬ 
ing the characters in a variety of alternate realities. The images are, at times, so starkly in 
contrast with the nature of the characters as one has come to know them through the ani- 
methat they may well bring a smile of amusement to the viewer’s face. Visions of Rei and 
Shinji in formal evening wear; of boisterous playground pranks centred on Asuka; of Super- 
Deformed versions of the main personae; of Misato playfully climbing a Honda bike; and of 
Rei and Asuka affectionately interacting with each other, for instance, are so gloriously “out 
of character” as to verge on the hilarious. However, such images are perfectly consonant, 
philosophically speaking, with the existential message conveyed by both the closing portion 
of Episode 26 of the show and End of Evangelion , where it is proposed that the world is what 
one contingently makes of it — and that the coexistence of conflicting, parallel visions of one’s 
reality is not necessarily quite as preposterous a scenario as one might at first suspect. 3 Fur- 
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thermore, Sadamoto’s character designs are harmoniously integrated with Yamashita’s mechan¬ 
ical designs. As Redmond has noted, in this respect, 

Over and over again, Anno will strike just the right balance bet ween Yamashita’s people-moving platforms, 
giant conveyor belts and Eva-related equipment, and Sadamoto’s crisp, emotive character designs. During 
an early scene of [Episode t, “Angel Attack”], for example, Ritsuko, ... Misato and Shinji are silhouetted 
in an elevator against a glowing pink background, gloomily discussing the near-impossibility of ever get¬ 
ting the Eva to work properly; suddenly the vast humanoid hand of EVA-01 materializes in the storage 
tank behind them. A similar technique is used when Shinji first confronts the gaze of EVA-01, whose seg¬ 
mented, eyeless face glares like a stylized demon out of Japan’s storied theatrical tradition: distant objects 
look near, and near objects look distant [Redmond, pp. 207-8]. 

The hand-drawn element is self-reflexively thrown into relief, moreover, through the incor¬ 
poration of frames and shots that reproduce snippets of the original storyboards, sketches, 
character designs and watercolor backgrounds, drawn from various planning and production 
stages. These techniques play an especially vital role in sequences devoted to the depiction of 
the characters’ troubled psyches. 

Some of the most vividly realistic depictions of both characters and settings can be 
detected in the sequences dramatizing the Evas’ confrontations with the Angels. At less dynamic 
and more introspective times, realism gives way to a graphic style that deliberately foregrounds 
the visuals’ hand-crafted dimension. On such occasions, both the natural environment and 
the urban scenery are repeatedly represented by recourse to emphatically two-dimensional 
watercolor paintings characterized by highly diluted washes and intensely stylized elements. 
Whether it embraces the naturalistic modality or its allusive counterpart, Evangelion s picto¬ 
rial style unrelentingly evinces an affectionate devotion to details that is no less concerned 
with capturing the stains on the walls of a school lavatory or the stark lines of rails and pylons 
than with portraying the ominous beauty of an intricately designed biomechanoid. 

When methodically paced and meditative moments develop into journeys across the con¬ 
torted minds of those who experience them in the first person, a further aspect of the hand- 
drawn technique comes into play: the somatic features of the affected characters acquire 
harsher, more angular and even masklike traits, the shadows fall more deeply and searchingly 
onto their aggrieved countenances, and the chromatic palettes are minimalized so as to give 
surreal prominence to a single hue range. As Jeff Williams persuasively maintains, this auda¬ 
cious admixture of realism and stylization has occasionally met with puzzled responses: “What 
confuses some people is the visual style of the series — many shots are quite spartan by design 
rather by any technical limitation ... by an intentional stylistic device” (Williams, J.). 

The animation’s deliberately jarring effects are heightened by Evangelion s use of cap¬ 
tions presented in the form of ultra-swiftly flashing kanji that foreground the intensely painterly 
flavor of Japanese writing. Additionally, polychromatic and minutely detailed sequences are 
disconcertingly juxtaposed to minimalistic animations of abstract pencil drawings of efferves¬ 
cent adaptability. In the final feature, the hand-drawn dimension is further emphasized by 
means of its juxtaposition with fragments of live-action footage and stills derived from real 
urban life. These various ploys serve to comment elliptically on the very process of the films’ 
production. This applies, in varying degrees, to the TV episodes and the feature-length films 
alike. 

At the same time, Evangelion s cinematography offers a number of wordless and exquis¬ 
itely slow sequences, barely registering any obvious sense of dynamic change, of the kind of 
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which only anime at its most proficient is capable. As Williams observes, “many shots lack 
any movement whatsoever for lengthy, almost uncomfortable periods of time ... for example, 
Rei and Asuka’s famous elevator ride in silence, which goes on seemingly forever ... is simply 
illustrative of character relationships, and also serves to tweak the viewer a little bit” (Williams, 
J.). (The scene referred to by Williams, incidentally, occurs in Episode 22, “At Least, Be 
Humane/Don’t Be.”) No less memorable is the climactic frame of Episode 24, “The Final 
Messenger/The Beginning and the End, or ‘Knockin’ on Heaven’s Door’,” where a perfectly 
motionless EVA-01 clutches Kaworu — the “Fifth Child” and “seventeenth Angel”—for an 
ostensibly interminable sixty-three-second spell before resolving to crush the creature to death. 
The pathos of Shinji’s predicament, as his tormented conscience gradually comes to terms 
with the ghastly reality of his friend Kaworu’s true nature, could barely have been captured 
more poignantly by a lengthy dialogical or monological sequence—in fact, there is every 
chance that the use of any words whatsoever would have lowered the protagonist’s ordeal to 
the level of vapidly garrulous melodrama. Shinji’s train ride in Episode 4, “Rain, Escape and 
Afterwards/Hedgehog’s Dilemma,” likewise supplies a paradigmatic example of Anno’s pen¬ 
chant for wordless sequences, insofar as the silence surrounding the hero as he makes a fee¬ 
ble attempt to flee his responsibilities evokes with admirable conciseness his pathological 
separation from his fellow humans. 

In assessing Evangelion s acoustic dimension, it must also be stressed that the saga in its 
entirety is complemented by quite a unique use of music, including both the soundtrack actu¬ 
ally composed for the purposes of the series and of the ensuing features and an inspired adop¬ 
tion of classical pieces. The latter include Georg Handel’s “Messiah,” Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
“Symphony No. 9 in D minor Op. 125,” Johann Sebastian Bach’s “Suite for Cello Solo No. 
1” and “Jesus Bleibet Meine Freude,” and Giuseppe Verdi’s “Requiem.” 

No less distinctive of Anno’s cinematographical signature than the use of lengthy static 
images is the director’s visual minimalism. As cultural theorist Azuma Hiroki of Tokyo Uni¬ 
versity has pointed out in an interview conducted by Krystian Woznicki, whereas numerous 
anime directors “are becoming more and more obsessed with drawing a deluge of details into 
one frame,” Anno consistently cultivates the aesthetic principle of reduction so that, by and 
large, “the information included in one frame is very limited.” Relatedly, “instead of multi¬ 
plying information within one frame, Anno does multiply information by the speed and 
rhythm of cut-ups” (Woznicki). Furthermore, Anno’s employment of cut-ups — performed 
by taking a linear filmic text, slicing it into pieces and then rearranging the pieces into a new 
text—is vividly redolent ofJean-Luc Godard’s cinema. 

Anno’s persistent dedication to this technique is matched by the ubiquitousness, across 
all of the available Evangelion artbooks, of collage-like composites of various characters that 
point to their intersubjective roles and connections. These works are also thematically cogent 
insofar as they aptly complement the story’s emphasis on the fundamentally relational status 
of human identity. Pictorial ensembles including Shinji, Asuka and Rei, normally with one 
or more of the Units looming in the background, abound. Misato is often included as is, occa¬ 
sionally, Ritsuko in order to underscore the three Eva pilots’ imbrication in a network of 
strategic and scientific priorities. Some of the composites reach straight to Evangelion s meta¬ 
physical core — e.g. in the depiction of Asuka and Shinji staring at a miniature Rei suspended 
inside a beaker in a fetal position, or in that of Rei and Asuka against the background of a 
radiant Geofront wherein Shinji’s nude body helplessly floats. The image of Gendou observ- 
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ing the scene from a guarded distance is sporadically incorporated to lend silent pathos to the 
ensemble. The more elaborate montages include all of the saga’s key characters in multi-lay¬ 
ered formations of considerable structural complexity. Their integration of myriad kaleido¬ 
scopic shards closely approximates the visual vibrancy of Evangelioris animated cut-ups despite 
the absence of empirical movement. 

While fostering hand-drawn and stylized visuals, Evangelion also constitutes a ground¬ 
breaking intervention in the evolution of computer-generated graphics. The implementation 
of appropriate digital tools in the editing of the pictorial components mentioned above and 
in their integration with the “regular” frames has clearly abetted Anno’s ambitious approach 
to collage, yielding a markedly personal vision that is simultaneously traditional and innova¬ 
tive. In the TV series, CGI were used extensively but consistently processed as 2D images. 
In The End of Evangelion, a 3D element was incorporated but analog processing was also 
employed in order to impart the 3D CG scenes with a visual flavor consonant with those 
filmed in conventional fashions. The result is a cinematographical accomplishment of arguably 
unprecedented worth: “ Neon Genesis Evangelion — both the series and movies — is often beau¬ 
tifully ‘shot,’ with an artistic style of framing and use of color and lighting heavily influenced 
by some of the great live action cinematographers of the past and present” (Williams, J.). 

The overall technical quality of both the series and the features owes much to the pio¬ 
neering exploits in the domain of digital animation initiated by Production I.G — the studio 
behind epoch-making anime movies such as Mamoru Oshii’s Ghost in the Shell (1995) and 
Hiroyuki Kitakubo’s Blood: The Last Vampire (2000)—and Studio Gainax — the company 
founded by Anno, Sadamoto, Hiroyuki Yamaga and Takami Akai in 1984, and best known 
for The Wings of Honneamise (dir. Hiroyuki Yamaga, 1987) and the series Nadia: The Secret 
of Blue Water (1990), of which Anno was personally in charge. 

Both studios’ technical excellence is eloquently borne out by Evangelion s use of various 
trailblazing techniques, and especially of digital compositing. Manual compositing posed 
inevitable restrictions on the number of layers that could be realistically included in the final 
product, and was extremely laborious when it came to harmonizing the individual layers so 
as to secure their reciprocal compatibility. With the advent of computer-generated composit¬ 
ing, the layers could be edited in groups, which would guarantee consistency of presentation. 
Moreover, additional effects such as lighting could be applied to either a whole frame or to 
discrete layers, according to a scene’s contingent requirements. The saga also benefited con¬ 
siderably from the creation of digital special effects, for which Production I.G is globally 
renowned. What is most distinctive about the studio’s procedures, in this respect, is its knack 
of creating analog effects by digital means. These include lens effects such as the fish-eye lens, 
motion blurs and instabilities in both camera focus and light exposure so as to evoke specific 
moods, and lighting effects such as variable shadows and gun-muzzle flashes. 

Evangelion s use of cutting-edge technology works self-reflexively on three distinct lev¬ 
els. Firstly, computer-generated imagery is consistently employed in order to represent cyber¬ 
netic equipment and digital data: for example, geometrical diagrams of the pilots’ bodies as 
these are subject to CAT scans, computer maps detailing the progress of an attacking Angel, 
and bar graphs illustrating the various phases of an Eva’s activation process or the results of 
a synchronization test involving an Eva and its pilot. Secondly, Evangelion s narrative com¬ 
mitment to the investigation of the ultimate meaning of humanity vis-a-vis an apocalyptic 
vision of technology leads to a radical suspension of conventional reality markers that is aptly 
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paralleled by the use of state-of-the-art techniques. These are explicitly intended to throw 
into relief the vaporousness of the real by foregrounding the rampant artifice inherent in the 
medium of anime itself. 

Thirdly, sophisticated digital techniques are imaginatively utilized to convey the divided 
and composite nature of the central characters’ psyches by means of images that literally mul¬ 
tiply their countenance with deeply disorienting effects. In Episode 1, for example, Shinji’s 
confusion upon meeting his father (whom he has not seen for three years) and being asked 
to pilot EVA-01 is forcibly communicated by the shot of Gendou’s own face against banks of 
video monitors exhibiting multiple images of Shinji. These video images, moreover, are in 
turn deftly mirrored by a close-up of Gendou’s glasses, in which they are reflected. Also 
emblematic is the scene in Episode 5 in which Shinji visits Rei in the dilapidated and eerily 
resonating apartment block wherein she dwells and finds that her sole possession, beside 
assorted litter and bloody bandages, is a cracked pair of Gendou’s spectacles. Shinji’s reflection 
in the warped lenses as he tentatively approaches the object symbolically captures the mental 
split he experiences throughout the show as a result of his inability to arrive at any conclu¬ 
sive decisions regarding either his father’s or Rei’s true natures, let alone the relationship 
between the two characters. 

There are also occasions on which Evangelion deploys self-reflexively its blend of tradi¬ 
tional and digital techniques. A classic example is offered by Episode 9, “Both of You, Dance 
like You Want to Win!/With one Accord, in a Flash,” through the sequence in which Units 
01 and 02’s joint attack against the seventh Angel is choreographed as a feat of seamlessly har¬ 
monized movements. In the sequence’s climax, the Evas’ coordination is technically replicated 
by a montage consisting of exuberantly hand-drawn and digitally composited graphics by 
means of which both the two Evas’ and their pilots’ bodies appear to merge into one single 
entity. Episode 11, “In the Still Darkness/The Day Tokyo-3 Stood Still,” also functions self- 
referentially in order to consolidate technically the adventure’s pervasive mood. The suffocat¬ 
ing atmosphere of inertia and stasis pervading NERV as a result of a large-scale 
blackout — which coincides with the advent of the ninth Angel — is conveyed by recourse to 
sophisticated CGI for the representation of the spider-like enemy and its ponderous motion, 
and traditional anime camera work for the filming of the three Eva pilots’ crawling progress 
along the labyrinthine passages leading from Tokyo-3 to the NERV Headquarters, as they 
endeavor to reach their Units. The different tools here employed collaboratively contribute 
to the evocation of a potent sense of impeded laboriousness. 

The animation’s complexity is already evident in the TV show’s opening, a 90-second 
piece comprising 84 up-tempo cuts. With each shot receiving an average of approximately 
one second, the footage delivers an overwhelming volume of information enriched through¬ 
out by an intriguing array of mystical symbols, a perfect match of visuals and music and 
sophisticated framing. While it is common for an anime series to offer a tag that simply brings 
together samples of its action footage, snapshots of its key personae and elements of music- 
video rhetoric, Evangelion supplies a radically innovative visual preamble of autonomous artis¬ 
tic quality. The initial frame exhibits a minute glimmer of throbbing light spreading into a 
circular shockwave. This is replaced by a blazing background nebula upon which is superim¬ 
posed an intricate emblem that gradually recedes into the distance. A forwards zoom through 
an ocean of ice-blue galaxies is then proposed, with a gleaming close-up of the Sephiroth 
scrolling downwards in the foreground, and then dissolving into a twinkling azure glare akin 
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to the reflection of candlelight in a puddle. The title sequence proper now begins, ushered in 
by the Japanese characters for “ Shinseiki ” against the Anglophone word “Evangelion.” The 
sequence then moves onto a pan of Shinji’s face against a serene sky beaded with fleecy clouds. 
A dusky silhouette of his entire body makes a brief appearance to the right of the frame, and 
is then superseded by the lightless shapes of Rei’s and Asuka’s bodies, scrolling vertically on 
either side of Shinji’s face (to the right and upwards in Rei’s case, and to the left and down¬ 
wards in Asuka’s). A close-up of Misato’s outstretched hand against the background of a radi¬ 
ant golden sky appears next, as the Sephiroth again scrolls through the screen, this time in 
upwards motion. 

The sequence reaches its affective climax with a stunningly elaborate montage including 
a close-up of Misato’s mien, a shot of her contour against the backdrop of a glowing orb, and 
a close-up of Shinji’s face in the upper right-hand corner of the screen. Each image smoothly 
rolls out of the frame just as another image rolls in. A shot of Rei behind a closed window is 
then introduced, and followed by an intensely realistic close-up of her albino eye replete with 
infinitesimal quivers of light. The closing part of the opening credits offers brief shots of 
English words central to the saga’s indigenous vocabulary — such as “Test Type,” “Tokyo-3” 
and “EVA-01”— interspersed with glimpses of moments from the series and close-ups of the 
various characters, culminating with emphatically graphic images of EVA-01 at its most impos¬ 
ing. The final shot, ironically, is that of a smiling Shinji. Each of the key images elegantly 
counterbalances another image moving in the opposite direction. For example, the first shot 
of the Sephiroth to which we are treated displays the symbol in descending motion, while the 
second adopts an ascending trajectory. Likewise, the vertical scrolling motions of Rei’s and 
Asuka’s silhouettes are explicitly contrasted, and further juxtaposed with the horizontal ori¬ 
entations of Misato’s silhouettes. Chromatic contrasts, harmonies and blends, allied to sub¬ 
tle variations in shot pacing, ideally complement the sequence’s accomplishment. 

Anno’s technical adventurousness is fully corroborated by the two feature films released 
in 1997, Death & Rebirth and The End of Evangelion. Death has been somewhat harshly branded 
by some critics as a re-edit of the TV series. In fact, it constitutes a brave cinematographical 
experiment bolstered by audacious syntheses of hand-drawn visuals and CGI that brings 
together portions of the events dramatized in the show but not merely in order to provide a 
neat synoptic replay for the uninitiated spectator. It is indeed hard to imagine how a viewer 
without any degree of familiarity with the series and its premises could adequately appreci¬ 
ate the film’s eminently collage-like, non-linear and multitemporal narrative. Moreover, a 
number of climactic occurrences drawn from the TV show — such as battles between the Evas 
and the Angels — are not reproposed in the original order. The build-up to and consequences 
of particular missions are consistently telescoped and compressed in ways that preclude fore¬ 
gone conclusions about any character’s situation at any given juncture. 4 

Therefore, Death could be said to reconstruct quite drastically the show’s narrative by 
recourse to the deft juggling of a number of scenes from a selection of episodes, intercut with 
poignant references to the characters’ deep-seated traumas. As a result, any possible princi¬ 
ples of causality and teleology offered by the original program are radically called into ques¬ 
tion by the movie, ultimately indicating that Anno has precious little time for grand 
explanatory systems of quasi-Hegelian orientation driven by a deterministic yearning for clo¬ 
sure, and in fact favors purely tentative and ultimately rescindable outcomes. Thus, Death 
constitutes a pointedly autonomous visual experience in the context of Evangelion as a whole. 
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The feature’s novelty is technically enhanced by its utilization of digital procedures not avail¬ 
able in the execution of the series, especially in the more sophisticated areas of layering, com¬ 
positing and both visual and acoustic editing. 

Death utilizes visual and thematic materials that cover events presented in the series up 
to Episode 24 and to the defeat of the seventeenth Angel. Rebirth , the film’s second section, 
was initially intended as a remake of Episodes 25 and 26 of the TV show. In the course of 
production, however, it became clear that the volume of fresh contents available to Anno’s 
team was far too bulky to be realistically accommodated within Rebirth. It was therefore 
decided to keep the latter down to approximately two-thirds of the new Episode 25, and to 
devote a separate theatrical release ( The End of Evangelion) to the film comprising both of the 
reconfigured episodes. 

Co-producer Toshimichi Otsuki commented on the experience of accomplishing two 
theatrical releases in the space of only six months ( Death & Rebirth came out in March and 
End of Evangelion in August) in an interview conducted by Kei Watanabe on behalf of Mainichi 
Manga Town, as part of a lOth-anniversary Evangelion special report. When asked by Watan¬ 
abe about the toughest times, Otsuki replied, “Without doubt, the hardest thing was when 
we couldn’t make the opening deadline for the movie back in 1997.... I made the decision to 
create two movies.... Even then, we still had to work up until the very last moment to get the 
second movie out on time. I went home to catch up on some sleep without even watching 
the movie” (Otsuki). Death dr Rebirth earned 1.1 billion yen at the box office, which made it 
the seventh most successful Japanese movie for 1997, while End of Evangelion grossed 1.45 bil¬ 
lion yen, thus gaining fourth place on the scale. 

In Rebirth's opening frames, we are treated to what is possibly one of the technically 
most accomplished and evocative scenes in the whole of Evangelion, as Shinji mutely beholds 
the sunken ruins of Tokyo-3. The melancholy of the once magnificent edifices is ironically 
juxtaposed with the awesome sublimity of azure skies and waters, while an overwhelming 
silence ruptured only by a discreet “splash” and by the hypnotic whirring of cicadas in the 
distance engulfs both aspects of the landscape, as though to mock any pretensions to indi¬ 
viduality on the part of each. Death and rebirth are indeed posited as inextricably inter¬ 
twined, to the point that neither is entitled to claim unconditional superiority over the other. 
The opening segment of Rebirth thus encapsulates the intrinsically dualistic character of the 
apocalyptic world view, intimating that any hope of regeneration may only arise from dev¬ 
astation and chaos. The End of Evangelion elaborates this motif and complicates its meta¬ 
physical import by emphasizing that the transition from one state to the other requires 
conscious agency and the scrupulous exercise of free will and cannot, therefore, be left to 
random chance. 

A gem of digital compositing, the scene’s climactic moment consists of a bird’s-eye shot 
in which the ripples caused by the fall of a piece of debris into the ubiquitous waters, the 
reflections of the clouds lacing the skies above and the emerging remnants of Tokyo-3’s sky¬ 
scrapers are arranged in perfectly concentric circles around a white-hot sun. The shot’s han¬ 
dling of digital technology eloquently demonstrates that the implementation of innovative 
tools in anime does not inevitably bring forth sterile swathes of gleaming visuals. In fact, 
despite the preponderance of cool hues, the image verily oozes with painterly warmth and a 
tactile sense of the artisanal skills channelled into its making. 

Anno’s proverbial penchant for elaborate montages combining hand-drawn graphics and 
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sophisticated digital techniques is resplendently brought to fruition in Rebirth. Especially 
memorable, in this regard, is the sequence in which Misato explains to Shinji that mankind 
is actually “the eighteenth Angel,” born of Lilith, and that SEELE’s and Commander Ikari’s 
agendas right from the instigation of the Second Impact have not been in the least benevo¬ 
lent, let alone altruistic. As Misato’s revelations unfold, Rebirth offers one of the entire saga’s 
most memorable montages. Far from simply providing an enticing piece of cinematography, 
though it indubitably does this in spades, the sequence yields a highly compressed vision of 
Evangelion s cumulative narrative trajectory. The montage begins with a medium shot of EVA- 
00’s initial skeleton (as seen in Episode 21, “The Birth of NERV/He was Aware that He was 
Still a Child”), consisting of the Unit’s head and an anatomically precise backbone. The screen 
then changes to a shot of a seething array of tendrils reaching downwards into a pool of blood- 
red fluid; these later turn out to be the spinal cords emanating from myriad Eva craniums. A 
series of flashing shots, so rapid as to be almost imperceptible in “real time,” follows. These 
encompass images of the crater left behind by the Second Impact, of Adam as a luminous 
giant, of the same Angel in embryonic form, of the graveyard where Yui Ikari is commemo¬ 
rated, of the digital table outlining the Angels’ bafflingly human makeup, and of a sepia sketch 
ofYui’s face followed by a still of Rei in her piloting suit. This last shot is not actually visi¬ 
ble except in very slow motion. Considerately integrated digital effects enhance the cels’ over¬ 
all quality by augmenting their luminosity and sharpness, thereby also foregrounding their 
hand-drawn features instead of subsuming them to the computer’s rule. 

The bold cinematographical experiment initiated in Death & Rebirth continues unabated 
with The End of Evangelion. Frightening, contorted and yet lovely by turns, this film consti¬ 
tutes a veritable tour de force , picking up the plot in the immediate aftermath of Shinji’s 
destruction of the seventeenth and final Angel — sarcastically, his sole real “friend” ever — and 
then proceeding to supply an alternate conclusion to the saga to the one offered by the TV 
series. 

As mentioned, it was with The End of Evangelion that Anno’s team first introduced 3D 
CGI capable of providing an expansive spatial ambience. Analog processing was nonetheless 
applied to the CG scenes by recourse to filters akin to those utilized for conventional shoot¬ 
ing, so as to evoke a harmonious visual mood and ensure that the CG cuts would not clash 
with the traditional ones. While Production I.G played a key role throughout the project, the 
bulk of the CG production was undertaken by Omnibus Japan (who also handled the digi¬ 
tal effects for Oshii’s Patlabor 2: The Movie [1993] and for the aforementioned Ghost in the 
Shell). The majority of the CG scenes are located in the second part of the film and include 
the cut where colossal crosses are strewn over the Earth’s entire surface and the cut display¬ 
ing multiple Reis. Omnibus Japan also dealt admirably with the digital processing of trans¬ 
mitted light, a task unanimously regarded as particularly arduous by computer animators. 
The closing credits, scrolling in the shape of a helix reminiscent of the graphs used to illus¬ 
trate an Eva’s connection with its pilot’s sensorium, are also a digital effect executed by 
Omnibus Japan. 

End presents humanity’s struggle to overcome loneliness, and hence the crippling pain 
ineluctably spawned by that condition, in the form of a cosmic metamorphosis engineered 
by SEELE as the next stage in humanity’s evolution — the “Human Instru mentality Project.” 
This momentous Third Impact entails the merging of all people into a single undifferenti¬ 
ated mass akin to the soup of life from which all life is believed to have emanated. The drama- 
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tization of Instrumentality supplies Anno with unique opportunities for the deployment of 
state-of-the-art digital imagery, and especially “morphs”: namely, CG images that gradually 
change their shapes until they become quite different images. Rei’s fusion with Lilith and result¬ 
ing transformation into a gigantic, diaphanous creature of truly preternatural stature offers a 
paradigmatic instance of morphing. So does the prodigious body’s subsequent splitting into 
a double-torsoed being combining aspects of Rei and aspects of Kaworu. 

In order to accomplish smooth morphing effects, the footage relies on the synchronous 
occurrence of three related technical events. The shape of the initial, or “source,” image is 
distorted over time so as to turn into the shape of the final, or “destination,” image. The des¬ 
tination image, in turn, starts off in a deformed guise that matches the source image, and 
incrementally undistorts until it resumes its normal form. Meanwhile, the opacity of the dig¬ 
ital layers involved gradually alters in order to allow the destination image to become visible 
over the source image as they are both morphing. A particularly effective method, abetted by 
vector graphics, which End stylishly deploys consists of warping one image at the same time 
as it fades into another image, by marking equivalent points on the source and destination 
images. For instance, one configuration of Lilith’s body could be morphed into another by 
marking certain key points on the source body, such as the contour of the head and limbs, 
and marking these same points on the destination body. The computer would distort the first 
body-image to make it acquire the shape of the second body while simultaneously cross-fad¬ 
ing the two images. 

Reinforcing the thematic message communicated by the TV series’ controversial culmi¬ 
nation, End proposes that accepting one’s separateness from others is the precondition of 
human interaction and that the latter, in turn, is the precondition of self-conscious existence. 
This realization is signalled by Shinji’s decision to renounce the pseudo-identity conferred 
upon him by Instrumentality. He recognizes that individuals have been drawn into the Third 
Impact’s all-encompassing vortex by the promise of a world without loneliness, and that 
although the fusion of all creatures into an undifferentiated mass may at first have appeared 
to fulfil a fantasy of plenitude unmarred by separation anxieties, the ancestral blend actually 
amounts to an amorphously dreary sea of negativity. The denial of personal barriers, while 
seemingly bringing humans intimately together, does not actually permit genuine interac¬ 
tion, for this is only ever possible as long as a distance between self and other may be per¬ 
ceived— even though, inevitably, this perception must at all times coexist with a twin 
recognition of the possibility that the self and the other will desert and betray each other with 
lamentable repercussions. 

While the vanishing of individual boundaries was earlier symbolized by an indistinct 
aggregate of vertiginously swirling marble-sized red dots, the return to a world of borders and 
individuated subjectivities is marked by the reconstitution of the Earth as a solid shape. Fur¬ 
thermore, through an inspired deployment of 3D polygonal modelling, the sphere is incre¬ 
mentally endowed with a detailed grid of parallels and meridians. Mankind’s intractable 
corporeality is by no means effaced by this cosmic move, however. Creating coordinates and 
patterns is not tantamount to constructing a frigidly fleshless reality: the substance in which 
the restored globe’s partitioning lines are drawn is indeed vividly akin to blood at its warmest 
and ooziest. 

Ultimately, the story’s introspective dimension on the thematic plane is echoed by Evan- 
gelions form: Anno’s ongoing impetus to lay bare the devices deployed in the construction of 
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the visual narrative, by recourse to both conventional and pioneering tools, makes the entire 
saga a markedly self-referential exercise. This aspect is further bolstered by the consistent 
adoption of interior monologues and stream-of-consciousness meditations. However, this 
approach does not yield a self-gratifying vision, since formal experimentation ultimately 
enables both the TV series and the feature films to transcend the introspective enclosure. The 
self-reflexive proclivity indeed leads to a drastic explosion of conventional molds: in the process 
of dissecting the characters’ heads, Anno also deconstructs the art of anime itself, as full ani¬ 
mation gives way to clippings from the designers’ sketchbooks, childlike crayon drawings 
flaunting aggressive hues and angry lines, and eventually black-and-white scribbles and squig- 
gles. Hence, Evangelion stands out as a formally paradoxical enterprise whereby the subjec¬ 
tive prisons in which its personae pathetically writhe are simultaneously replicated by the 
story’s concern with its own interior workings, and burst open by a drastic unhinging of the 
narrative codes and conventions associated with mainstream anime. Most importantly, how¬ 
ever, neither the series nor the second feature conclusively purport to deliver a fully compen¬ 
satory rounding-off of the fictional weave. In an interview published in the magazine 
Protoculture Addicts #43 , Anno has disarmingly commented on his saga’s intentional incon¬ 
clusiveness: “Evangelion is like a puzzle, you know. Any person can see it and give his/her 
own answer ... imagine his/her own world. We will never offer the answers.... As for many 
Evangelion viewers, they may expect us to provide the ‘all-about Eva' manuals, but there is 
no such thing.... Don’t expect to be catered to all the time. We all have to find our own 
answers” (quoted in Eng 1997). 
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Animation is somethi)ig that’s just a drawing, it’s a still image and something that should not move 
actually moves. And that's like really reflecting the human imagination and that’s really the spe¬ 
cialty of animation. — Rintaro 2002a 

White real acting has limits, you can do anything with animation. — Katsuhiro Otomo 2003 

Rintaro’s Metropolis is based on a manga produced by Osamu Tezuka in 1949. Often described 
as the “god of manga,” Tezuka (1928-1989) is heralded as one of Japan’s most talented and 
prolific comic-book and anime artists both domestically and internationally. Without a shadow 
of doubt, both his visuals and his narratives revolutionized the industry, audaciously bulldoz¬ 
ing existing conventions and related audience expectations, and thus paving the way for the 
trailblazing directors and animators discussed in this study. As noted in the official website 
dedicated to Tezuka’s life and work, his “manga and animated films had a tremendous impact 
on the shaping of Japan’s postwar youth. His work changed the concept of the Japanese car¬ 
toon” and “also influenced a range of other genres” (“Osamu Tezuka Online”). The intensity 
of Tezuka’s passionate commitment to his art is eloquently corroborated by the fact that he 
was still drawing on his deathbed in a hospital. By the end of his life, he had created a total 
of approximately 17,000 pages of manga, 700 stories, 12 TV specials and 21 IV series. Daniel 
Poeira’s concurrently informative and heartfelt homage to Tezuka’s legacy deserves citation: 
“Tezuka’s works have touched so many people around the globe that it’s hard to find some 
comic book artist or animator who has never heard of him and was not influenced by his 
works on some level.... If today we have Pokemoti , Akira , Cowboy Bebop and Serial Experi¬ 
ments Lain , it was because one day, 40-something years ago, a funny old man with a silly hat 
decided to give it a try” (Poeira). 

Rintaro’s 2001 production also bears similarities to the film of the same title directed by 
Fritz Lang in 1926 in its adoption of a markedly retrofuturistic approach. Lang’s film pro¬ 
vides a subtle critique of the utopian thrust of Futurism, with its celebration of speed, 
dynamism and technological progress, by construing the future as a world of vertiginous high- 
rise cityscapes that stand not so much for progress as for capitalist exploitation and injustice. 
Rintaro’s film picks up this lead in order to develop a polymorphous urban architecture 
wherein sky-choking horizons do not serve as an unproblematic metaphor for the triumph 
of technology over brute matter but rather embody a pervasive mood of oppressiveness and 
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uncertainty. This is conveyed in turns by the Babylonian grandeur of the city’s upper strata — 
as baleful as they are awesome — and by the squalor of the crime-ridden slums that spiral into 
the seemingly unfathomable depths of Metropolis’s underbelly. Rintaro’s film is sometimes 
described as “the animated version” of the 1926 silent classic, yet its allusions to the original 
Metropolis were not deliberate even though Rintaro has professed deep admiration for Lang’s 
work: “Fritz Lang’s film is one of my favorite films, so ever since I was young that film has 
been inputted somewhere in the corner of my brain. Now, in the process of making the ani¬ 
mated Metropolis feature film, influences from the original Metropolis might have uncon¬ 
sciously popped up, but they certainly weren’t intentional. So if the audience feels that there 
is a similarity between the Fritz Lang version and my version, well, I had absolutely no con¬ 
scious intention of doing so” (Rintaro 2002b). 

(As for Tezuka, he claimed to have drawn inspiration from the poster and from some 
reviews of Lang’s movie but not to have yet watched the actual motion picture at the time of 
creating his own manga version of Metropolis.) It is also worth bearing in mind, in this con¬ 
text, that Rintaro’s principal concern actually resided with discovering whether or not, in an 
age where the science-fiction scene is seemingly dominated by the theme of “virtual reality,” 
a “fantasy”-driven adventure in the more traditional mold could still prove appealing, and 
indeed stand the test of time (Rintaro 2003). 

Hence, Rintaro’s movie is not so much a remake as a reimagining of the earlier film. 
Released domestically in June 2001 and in the U.S. in January 2002, Metropolis was also the 
first anime title since the mid-1990s to be aired in the U.K. (on Channel 4). The original 
story formulated by Tezuka was adapted for the screen by Katsuhiro Otomo, the comic-book 
artist and animation director largely responsible for drawing the West’s attention to the art 
of anime through his seminal film Akira (1988). It was Otomo himself, moreover, that shortly 
after Akiras release prophesied the likely development of animation styles based on a synthe¬ 
sis of traditional graphics and digital technology of precisely the kind one encounters in 
Metropolis. 

Prior to Tezuka’s death in 1989, Rintaro — who had been one of the earliest members of 
Tezuka’s TV animation staff—had invited the “god of manga” to consider a screen adapta¬ 
tion of Metropolis, but Tezuka had flatly turned him down, putatively due to his lack of esteem 
for his very early works. Commenting on this episode, Rintaro has stated: “He told me directly 
that anything he had done before Tetsuiuan Atom [Astro Boy , 1952] was never intended to be 
made into animation or motion pictures. Tezuka said that his earlier work was not skilful 
enough, and also that his story structure was not quite up to the level he would have liked it 
to be. Those were two reasons that he did not want to make it into anime” (Rintaro 2002b). 
It was not until 1997 that Rintaro revisited the idea, this time teaming up with Otomo. In 
the autumn of that year, the two creators retreated to Rintaro’s mountain cabin for a labor- 
intensive three-day planning session, in the course of which they made vital decisions con¬ 
cerning which parts of the parent manga should be retained and which should be excised or 
abridged. 

Metropolis's retrofuturistic look is overtly based on its manga parent and specifically on 
Tezuka’s visualization of the future through the lens of 1920s design. This is palpably evident 
throughout, permeating not only the larger architectural tableaux, the robots and the vehi¬ 
cles but also the minutest facets of interior decor, sartorial styles, accessories and even orna¬ 
mental patterns. The most concise assessment of Metropolis's temporal dimension one could 
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wish to encounter is provided by the title of Randall Smith’s review of the movie for Cinekkle- 
sia: namely, “Days of Future Past: Osamu Tezuka’s Metropolis." These words capture with 
extraordinary clarity the film’s proclivity to imagine the future with reference to the visual 
attributes of a past that is also imagined, insofar as factually accurate data incessantly coalesce 
with visionary speculation. With its Byzantine alloy of disparate cools and methodologies, 
Metropolis manages to come across as a sleek depiction of a hypothetical future, and yet exude 
the quirky charm of weathered documents and maps of the kind one would expect to dis¬ 
cover in the dusty cabinet of a nineteenth-century techno-visionary. 

Tezuka’s vision comes to resplendent fruition in Rintaro’s movie, to a significant degree 
thanks to his own technologically visionary fusion of cel animation and CGI — as we shall 
see in some detail later in this chapter. While Tezuka’s imagery informs Metropolis through¬ 
out, no less inspiring an influence will certainly have issued from the manga artist’s unique 
compositional rhetoric, and particularly from his unprecedented ability to imbue his stories 
with a dynamism of veritably cinematographical orientation. This often relied, as Fred Pat¬ 
ten has emphasized, on a “flamboyant use of cinematic effects (close-ups, tracking shoes, 
unusual camera angles)” (Patten 2002). Tezuka’s formal choice would have been regarded, up 
until that point, as utterly alien to the defining style of Japanese comic books, where emphat¬ 
ically static and somewhat theatrical images tended to prevail. 

In the film’s opening sequence, the people of the city of Metropolis celebrate the com¬ 
pletion of their greatest accomplishment to date, a gleaming and towering structure named 
the “Ziggurat” with reference to the Babylon/Babel myth, amidst glorious sprays of fireworks, 
flurries of lights and clamoring crowds. The Babylon/Babel motif is something of a cyber¬ 
punk obsession, and also features prominently in Ridley Scott’s Blade Runner (1982) and 
Mamoru Oshii’s Patlabor 1: The Mobile Police (1989). Metropolis is no technological Eden, 
however. The lavishly staged glorification of mankind’s scientific and intellectual excellence 
by means of which one is ushered into the world of Metropolis is only a flimsy, hubristically 
self-congratulatory facade. The megalopolis itself appears to spread cancer-like across the 
screen at each turn of the camera, leaving no spaces other than occasional views of the sky 
that are not overlaid with concrete, glass or chrome, or inundated by a deluge of lurid neon 
lights. Additionally, the luxurious buildings that regale the eye in the opening scenes consti¬ 
tute merely Metropolis’s surface. In the city’s underground areas, mistreated robot laborers 
are growing dissatisfied with their dismal working conditions, while human workers rendered 
redundant by the increasing employment of automata to carry out their former tasks plan a 
revolution. The inhabitants of the lower levels are not allowed access to other zones: it is made 
blatantly clear right from the start that the punishment meted out to transgressors is imme¬ 
diate and ruthless execution. 

Although the Ziggurat is publicly presented as the zenith of technological advancement, 
it actually turns out to have been designed by the diabolical Duke Red, a secret supporter of 
the fascistic anti-robot cabal known as the “Malduks,” as his means of seizing power over the 
entire planet by harnessing the energy of solar spots. In order to activate the mechanism guar¬ 
anteed to secure his technocratic dominance, Duke Red needs the incorporation within the 
Ziggurat’s “Throne of Power” of a highly advanced humanoid. The criminal scientist and 
organ-trader Dr. Laughton is instructed precisely to create such a being, in the cherubic like¬ 
ness of Duke Red’s deceased daughter Tima. If Duke Red is portrayed as the arch-villain, it 
should be noted that Metropolis’s president is no less devious, pretending to back the Zig- 
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gurat project, yet pursuing his own selfish interests. (This topos will be dealt with in greater 
detail at a later stage in the discussion.) 

It is up to the Japanese detective Shunsaku Ban 1 (who also features in Tezuka’s Astro Boy 
and Jungle Emperor Leo , and comes to Metropolis on Laughton’s trail), as well as to his unex¬ 
pectedly valiant nephew Kenichi and to the robot PI Pero, to keep the city—and conceiv¬ 
ably the globe — from annihilation. Shunsaku Ban and Kenichi manage to pinpoint Laughton’s 
location in a poor, subterranean part of the city but are separated by a raging fire initiated by 
Duke Red’s adopted son, Rock, in order to destroy Tima and thus ensure that Duke Red 
himself—and not a robot — will finally control the Ziggurat’s lethal core. At this point, the 
freshly sentient Tima pops naked into the world and meets Kenichi — who quite inadvertently 
makes a fateful impression on the creature. The magnitude of Kenichi’s impact on Tima’s 
synthetic psyche is most poignantly evoked, later in the film, by the scene in which the girl, 
imprisoned in one of the Ziggurat’s stately chambers and totally cut off from the world she 
has tentatively begun to grasp, scribbles Kenichi’s name in crayon over every single portion 
of the room, mirrors included. 

When Tima eventually comes face to face with Duke Red and is forced to realize that 
she is a robot and not a human like her beloved Kenichi and, worse still, not a doll-like lit¬ 
tle girl but a weapon of mass destruction, she must confront not only her private drama but 
also her grim role in the seemingly endless struggle between the human and the machine. As 
Tima discovers her true identity and function, Duke Red’s “Tower of Babel” encounters the 
same fate as its Biblical antecedent: erected so as to pierce the heavens and thus confer divine 
powers to its intrepid architects, the Ziggurat eventually crumbles, burying beneath its rub¬ 
ble the sinister vestiges of human arrogance and human folly. Although Rock is directly 
responsible for initiating the Ziggurat’s annihilation by pressing the self-destruct button, it is 
from Tima’s decision to merge with the Throne of Power that Metropolis's apocalyptic culmi¬ 
nation takes its cue. The destruction of Duke Red’s formidable edifice and, if Tima were to 
fully accomplish her goal, of humanity at large is tersely described by the humanoid as “pun¬ 
ishment for toying with robots.” 

Although the film’s principal characters bear undeniable affinities with Lang’s original 
cast at the level of their structural functions in the overall diegesis, crucial divergences ought 
also to be observed. As Laura Blackwell maintains, “Villainous Duke Red comes across as 
more of a megalomaniac than Lang’s cold, but not irredeemable, Fredersen.... Unlike Lang’s 
witchy and willing Pandora-like Maria, Rintaro’s childlike Tima refuses to believe that she is 
a robot — and when Tima unleashes her powers, it’s through anger, not calculation. Aside 
from stock mad scientists, none of the other characters bear any resemblance to one another” 
(Blackwell). 

Luca Fava’s comments on the relationship between Rintaro’s and Lang’s films strike anal¬ 
ogous chords: “Affinities and points of contact between these two productions are not after 
all that numerous.... Lang gave his work a very political slant and a less pessimistic vision.... 
Tezuka’s [and hence Rintaro’s] work has in fact major points of contact with productions like 
Blade Runner ... and the recent AI (directed by Steven Spielberg [2001]); of primary impor¬ 
tance is the search for identity that animates the female protagonist.” Rintaro’s production 
does, however, pay gentle homage to its predecessor in the early shot where “the characters 
are situated at the base of a gigantic statue representing the robot that comes to life in Lang’s 
film” (Fava 2002; my translation). 
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Metropolis's plot encompasses traditional motifs drawn from both Eastern and Western 
contexts. The quest topos that informs Shunsaku Ban’s and Kenichi’s journey to and across 
the futuristic city constitutes a cardinal component of Japanese mythology, whereas the fram¬ 
ing of the adventure with reference to the codes and conventions of the classic detective tale 
echoes countless narratives popular in the West since at least the eighteenth century. Where 
the film’s contemporary thematic relevance is concerned, it could be argued that its articula¬ 
tion of inveterate anxieties about technology’s impact on both personal and collective iden¬ 
tities reflects specifically Japan’s ongoing preoccupation with this issue since at least the Second 
World War. However, insofar as the movie also addresses the subject with reference to rhetor¬ 
ical formulae disseminated by cyberpunk fiction, it undeniably reverberates with Western no 
less than with Eastern influences. 

On the whole, it is not Metropolis's storyline that makes it the hauntingly memorable 
visual experience it is. Far more instrumental to the film’s radiant magnetism is its ability to 
induce us to perceive its multi-layered universe through the eyes of its various personae, as 
they themselves endeavor to make sense of their environment. Most effective, in this respect, 
is Rintaro’s gradual absorption of the audience into the action and progressive reorientation 
of its likely responses. We first experience the shimmering city of Metropolis through the eyes 
of two characters who, like us, are essentially outsiders — Shunsaku Ban and Kenichi — as they 
marvel at the superficial lustre of the soaring megalopolis. Once they find Dr. Laughton in 
the midst of a roaring blaze, and Kenichi is forced to flee into the city’s dingy depths with 
the ethereal Tima at his side and the compassionless Rock at his heels, we are incrementally 
compelled to modify our initial reactions to Metropolis’s surface glamour, and recognize the 
ghastly reality upon which Duke Red’s dream is actually erected. 

Equally remarkable is the scene in which Tima emerges into the human world with no 
language and no memories at her disposal, and instantly latches onto Kenichi, the first per¬ 
son she sees. In this scene, we are invited to perceive the world through both Tima’s eyes, as 
she struggles to decipher the situation into which she has so suddenly and rather traumati- 
cally surfaced, and Kenichi’s, as he in turn tries to grasp Tima’s predicament and to imagine 
what it must be like to interact with others in the total absence of words. 

Ultimately, no one character’s perception of Metropolis’s rococo intricacy can be taken 
as unproblematically dependable. In Rintaro’s film, as in Lang’s own Metropolis, any notion 
of certainty is categorically precluded by the city’s schizoid personality. Once the above¬ 
ground areas are exposed as a vacuous reverie by the dystopian reality of the underground 
quarters, it becomes painfully clear that Metropolis is essentially a gigantic prison cunningly 
misrepresented as a democracy. Relatedly, the film invites us to ponder thorny questions con¬ 
cerning the nature of societal stability, the price that both the disenfranchised and the mighty 
pay in seeking to achieve that stability through radical action, and the extent to which all rev¬ 
olutions finally risk degenerating into shallow repetitiveness instead of delivering genuine 
change. 

Concentric circles of iniquity and intrigue appear to define the municipality’s political 
fabric far more decisively than any authentic quest for scientific and intellectual advancement. 
Thus, we see the president pretending to buttress the revolutionary labor movement, prom¬ 
ising that the workers will receive the recognition they deserve once Duke Red has been 
declared guilty of treason and duly apprehended. The military, for their part, feign support 
for the president’s policies (and, by implication, for the insurgents’ cause) against Duke Red. 
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Yet, both the president and his second-in-command are coldbloodedly assassinated by the 
army, and the revolutionaries themselves are subsequently caught in a lethal trap by the same 
party. We are thus reminded —as Mike Pinsky puts it — that if, on one level, “a revolution” 
constitutes “a moving forward, a progression,” on another level, it designates “a circle. The 
more things change, the more they remain the same. Duke Red is just as corrupt as the pres¬ 
ident he seeks to topple. The social revolutions trigger frenzied backlash (the images of bod¬ 
ies in the snow reminiscent of the Cossack assault in Doctor Zhivago [dir. David Lean, 1965])” 
(Pinsky 2002b). 

Ironically, the painting adorning the most opulent of the presidential palace’s many splen¬ 
did chambers is a replica of Eugene Delacroix’s “La Liberte guidant le peuple” (“Liberty lead¬ 
ing the People,” 1830). This iconic picture’s distinctive rhetoric is later echoed by a shot 
depicting the charismatic revolutionary Atlas in the act of inciting his comrades against the 
robots through the stylized capture of a quintessentially heroic pose. Whereas Delacroix, a 
genuinely Romantic artist, tends to sublimate the horrors of the bloodshed depicted into an 
electrifying vision of bravery and fervor, Rintaro’s outlook is inimical to epic idealization and 
chooses instead to foreground the sorrowful atmosphere of discomfiture surrounding the 
betrayal of the insurgents. As Patten has noted, “the empty square with the scuffed snow cov¬ 
ered in what looks like thousands of footprints” resulting from the “failed anti-robot upris¬ 
ing” provides one of the entire movie’s most touchingly indelible memories (Patten 2002). 
On the whole, it is a wonder that an animated work predicated upon as bleak a political mes¬ 
sage as Metropolis is should yield as much sensory pleasure and emit so luminous an aura as 
Rintaro’s film does. It is arguably its standing as a sheer labor of love that enables Metropolis 
to deliver so priceless a gift. 

What is instantly evident upon encountering Metropolis, even if one is not familiar with 
the actual techniques implemented by Rintaro’s troupe, is that the computer-generated ele¬ 
ment is consistently offset by eminently hand-drawn and stylized character designs. The char¬ 
acters are based not only on Tezuka’s indigenous drawings but also on Western types such as 
Otto Messmer/Pat Sullivan’s Felix the Cat, Winsor McCay’s Little Nemo, Max Fleischer’s Koko 
the Clown and Herge’s Tin Tin. After all, Tezuka’s own style was shaped to a considerable 
extent by his exposure to Western influences, Disney included. 

Some spectators may find the juxtaposition of photorealistically rendered backgrounds 
and overtly flat, hand-drawn, and not infrequently caricatural character designs unsettling. 
Yet, it is through this very strategy that Rintaro conveys his aesthetic vision most vigorously. 
Were Metropolis’s entire look uniformly photorealistic, audiences might become totally 
absorbed in its colorful feast of minutely realized graphics. By retaining a stylized compo¬ 
nent, the film defamiliarizes what could otherwise be taken as reality, compelling its viewers 
to appreciate the anime’s intrinsic madeness and — having thus distanced themselves from the 
picture — to reflect upon Metropolis’s ethical implications. The maintenance of overtly car- 
toonish character elements could therefore be regarded as elliptically analogous to the use of 
satirical cartoons and comic strips in newspapers and magazines. 

Moreover, within the cast of hand-crafted personae unleashed by the pencils and brushes 
of Metropolis's creators, various levels of stylization can be observed. In the design of both 
Kenichi and Shunsaku, one can immediately recognize the defining traits of Tezuka’s own 
graphic signature and penchant for somatic stylization. Whereas Rock and Tima also evince 
stylized attributes, their designs tend to exhibit greater degrees of realism. T his is somewhat 
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paradoxical, considering that both of these characters’ appearances embody the visual codes 
and conventions of dramatic types so solidly enshrined in the domain of animation as to verge 
on the stereotypical: the “cool” bad guy in Rock’s case, and the doll-like “cutie” in Tima’s. 
Nevertheless, the two characters are endowed with highly imaginative forms of body language 
that impart a feeling of aliveness to their entire being — including, and at times even priori¬ 
tizing, the hair — and with exceptional facial flexibility. These factors serve to invest their 
actions with naturalistic vitality. 

Furthermore, both Tima’s and Rock’s patterns of motion and expressions gradually alter 
in accordance with the decreasing or increasing degrees of power attributed to them by the 
unfolding of events. Rock moves from a position of authority, which he boldly declares through 
each of his distinctive gestures and postures, to a maddening recognition of the vacuousness 
of his claims to power. What remains a constant throughout, however, is Rock’s ability to 
perform all manner of blood-curdling actions — including, eventually, the material destruc¬ 
tion of the Ziggurat itself—with undilutedly serene conviction and a genuinely maniacal 
single-mindedness. Tima, conversely, develops from a vulnerable puppet into a creature of 
preternatural strength, capable of wreaking havoc on Duke Red’s spurious empire —and, by 
allegorical implication, on the insanely preposterous heights to which human arrogance aspires. 

As far as Rock is concerned, it is also noteworthy that this character, like several of 
Metropolis's supporting personae, has been lifted from yet another comic book produced by 
Tezuka. Rock originally featured in Shounen Tantei Rock Home (“Boy Detective Rock Home,” 
a Sherlock Holmes-inspired spoof). Despite Rock’s ostensibly self-possessed and imperturbable 
personality, it is not hard to sense, simmering at all times beneath the veneer of the athleti¬ 
cally stylish youth, a heady brew of anger, hatred and sorrow. No matter how callously and 
unceremoniously Duke Red reminds the boy that Rock is not his real son but merely an 
orphan for whom he has provided shelter (and an especially nasty job as head of security), 
Rock pathetically goes on hoping that by his “noble” actions he will one day win the older 
man’s heart. When evaluated against this backdrop, the vicious acts of brutality he routinely 
performs become, if not exactly pardonable, at least understandable. 

Ironically, some of the most poignantly human expressions to be detected in the whole 
of Metropolis's exuberantly woven texture are accorded to Tima the automaton. According to 
Smith, this aspect of the angelic robot’s characterization is pivotal to a broader message com¬ 
municated assiduously by the film in its entirety: “There are plenty of moments where Kenichi 
and Tima seem merely swept along by whatever activity is happening in their vicinity. And 
yet those moments of contemplative stillness and inertia often serve to allow us to see Tima 
as charmingly — indeed, occasionally gloriously — human in her experience of the world around 
her, learning and living richly even in the dirty corners of Metropolis” (Smith). 

As far as the film’s methods of characterization are concerned, it is also vital to realize 
that the dichotomy between the highly stylized and the more naturalistically portrayed per¬ 
sonae is far from absolute. Thus, it is not uncommon for even a grotesquely caricatured actor 
to display, occasionally, an intensely realistic detail. An especially arresting instance is offered 
by the shots in which Duke Red first looks upon the nearly completed Tima simulacrum in 
Dr. Laughton’s laboratory. The villain’s mien is here as typically cartoonish as anywhere else 
in the movie. However, the extreme close-ups focusing on his captivated eyes (first the left 
one only in profile, and then both in frontal view) strike potently realistic chords. Even though 
these images occupy no more than a few seconds of screen time, they indeed succeed in com- 
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municating an unholy brew of sheer fascination with the rogue scientist’s work, wistful attach¬ 
ment to the departed flesh-and-bone child, and an all-consuming thirst for power. 

These moments are also important insofar as they constitute a representative instance of 
a stylistic tendency to be observed throughout Metropolis. While it is undeniable that eyes 
hold pride of place in the medium of anime at large, Rintaro’s film could be said to launch 
their role into the visual stratosphere. In countless shots where only few and very peripheral 
facial modulations occur, the eyes invariably come to the fore as the privileged means of cap¬ 
turing and conveying a plethora of complex emotions. On such occasions, the myriad poly¬ 
chromatic slivers of light flooding the irises stunningly mediate between the characters’ inner 
worlds and the external domains of both their cinematic environment and the audience’s own 
space. To this extent, Metropolis fully corroborates Richard Williams’s contention that “our 
eyes are extremely expressive and we frequently communicate with our eyes alone. We can 
often tell the story just with the eyes” (Williams, R., p. 326). Rock’s eyes, significantly, are 
shielded by fashionable shades for most of the action, becoming exposed when his fortunes 
hit their nadir — for example, when Duke Red first exposes his deception and then again in 
the climax, when his final effort to destroy Tima is brutally vanquished. The hiding of ocu¬ 
lar expressiveness is a significant personality indicator, suggesting that what is being occluded 
is not merely a physical attribute but a deep-seated affective reality. 

With the more overtly cartoonish personae, stylized somatic attributes tend to go hand 
in hand with an emphatically formulaic body language reliant on (at times intentionally far¬ 
cical) exaggeration and overextension. This is most blatant in the case with Dr. Laughton, 
whose movements invariably evince what practitioners refer to as “twinning”: that is to say, 
total symmetry in the articulation of the arms and hands. This kind of body language may 
come across as unrealistic at first sight. Nonetheless, as Williams aptly remarks, it is not 
uncommon for real people to move in such a fashion — particularly, when they are forcibly 
striving to sell a story and convince their audience of its credibility. This is precisely what the 
scientist is doing as he endeavors to have Duke Red believe that Tima is not yet ready for full 
activation so that he may run away with his precious creation instead of yielding her to the 
commissioning patron. “Just watch any politician, preacher, or leader of whatever, or expert 
on television,” Williams urges. “When they’re laying down the law their arms and hands will 
twin symmetrically” (Williams, R., p. 324). 

Moving from character animation to Metropolis's broader technical constitution, it must 
first be stressed that Rintaro and his team diligently sought to preserve the distinctively “soft” 
look of Tezuka’s original drawings even as they progressively implemented the latest digital 
tools. Hand-executed and computer-generated images were accordingly integrated in several 
ways. All of the film’s scenery was shot with 3D computer graphics, against which conven¬ 
tionally animated characters where then superimposed. In elaborating this ground-breaking 
methodology over the five years of the film’s production, Rintaro found that it did not, after 
all, differ substantially from traditional processes when it came to elbow grease: towards the 
end, the director himself had to lend a hand in the application of digital paint to cels. The 
sheer volume of work entailed by this particular aspect of the film’s execution is instantly evi¬ 
dent when one considers that each cel takes about two hours to paint, that each second of 
screen time consists of 24 cels and that Metropolis eventually comprised approximately 150,000 
drawings. The experience must, to some extent, have reminded Rintaro of his salad days in 
the industry, as described in this passage: “I have many fond memories of working with 
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Tezuka, but my strongest memory concerns the very first episode of Astro Boy. When we cre¬ 
ated it, neither Tezuka nor I had any experience making a manga into a TV show.... It was a 
really tough time figuring out how to do TV animation, but the people and all the staff were 
very enthusiastic. That spirit itself is a fond memory, too” (Rintaro 2002b). 

Mesmerizingly intricate as the visuals delivered by the final product surely are, readers 
interested in their meticulously hand-executed origins are warmly advised to consult the 
exhaustive “Architectures” section included in the companion to the film edited by Koichi 
Numata, Metropolis: The Movie Memoir. It is in these drawings that the team’s commitment 
shines forth most unambiguously in the form of black-and-white urban plans composed of 
thousands of tiny lines and geometric patterns. 

Some particularly complex sequences such as the ones depicting the churning and whirring 
wheels of Metropolis’s innermost workings consist of numerous CG layers, on top of which the 
human characters were manually drawn in order to evoke an impression of depth and width that 
could not have been achieved by means of entirely digital composites. In other sequences, such 
as the ones displaying panoramic surveys of the city’s various zones, Rintaro’s team sought to 
evoke a cumulatively hand-drawn look but achieved this objective, paradoxically, by adopting 
digital 3D polygons as their starting point. Cel artists would then add colors manually to those 
CG skeletons to endow them with textural density and warmth. The manually added hues would 
subsequently be removed from the polygonal primaries, digitally processed and put back into the 
images. This process secured both the picture’s retention of an artisanal feel and its overall con¬ 
sistency. Indeed, once a palette created by a cel artist has been digitally processed, it can be saved 
in an appropriate computer library and reutilized countless times without any risks of deterio¬ 
ration or incongruousness arising in the course of the production. 

Key to Rintaro’s mission, in his commitment to the preservation of a cel-like mood, was 
the execution of CG objects upon which traditional graphics were then manually drawn. The 
director has described the process as follows: 

The most difficult thing in terms of combining cel animation and digital images was that, when you mix 
these two elements, the digital part is inevitably going to stand out. So the biggest challenge for me was 
to really blend these two different components together so they wouldn’t fight each other within the frame. 
I call this process “detachment,” and it’s basically creating the images by computer and then, once you 
finish the process, actually hand-drawing over them to give them less of a CGI look and bring them closer 
to cel animation quality. So essentially the hardest part of making this film was creating the CGI and then 
bringing it back closer to the quality of cel animation [Rintaro 2002b]. 

Rintaro grew so passionate about this approach that he would often sketch lines directly over 
the digital animators’ computer screens with a Magic Marker atop the CG images there dis¬ 
played. (Unsurprisingly, this required the application of very generous amounts of benzine to 
the monitors so flamboyantly embroidered.) 

The director has quite unequivocally described his attitude towards, and artistic assess¬ 
ment of, digital technology in an interview aired at the time of Metropolis's domestic release: 
“The advantage of using CG is definitely the wide range of expression.... I want to approach 
the digital tools from the standpoint of how they could be utilized to complement what I can¬ 
not express with what I have accumulated over my last forty years in cel animation. I view 
digital techniques as nothing more than tools.... Instead of leaning towards digital animation 
I would rather forcefully bring digital techniques to our analogue side. It might involve a 
change in the concept of digital tools but I think such an approach is also possible” (Rintaro 

2003). 
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Elsewhere, asked what he thought of entirely digital productions such as Toy Story (dir. 
John Lasseter, 1995) and Shrek (dirs. Andrew Adamson and Vicky Jenson, 2001), Rintaro 
riposted: “As a movie fan, I’m very interested in them. As a director, 1 have absolutely no 
interest in making such a film. For many years, it’s all been done with ‘primitive’ cel anima¬ 
tion, but I have no desire to completely leave that behind. Computers are very convenient, 
and I like using them in combination with traditional animation, but only as a tool to make 
better quality films, and not as the foundation.” With characteristically disarming honesty, 
he then suggested that although Metropolis is his most dexterous production to date, there 
remains copious room for improvement: “I’m satisfied with about 90% of the film.... The 
remaining 10% is the challenge of making my next film” (Rintaro 2001). 

Rintaro’s integration of traditional and innovative techniques parallels throughout his 
thematic emphasis on the interpenetration of the old and the new. Thus, as Pinsky has 
observed, he is concurrently capable of “fashioning a world of scratchy propaganda films, dial 
telephones, and zeppelins while hinting at androids and internets unimagined in the jazz age,” 
and of fusing “new images like holographic aquariums” with “old techniques like iris transi¬ 
tions to make the film always seem both fresh and familiar” (Pinsky 2002b). 

In endeavoring to replicate Tezuka’s world, Rintaro and his colleagues faced two major 
challenges posed by particular aspects of the manga artist’s unique signature: namely, the rep¬ 
resentation of a densely populated urbanscape seasoned by both use and strife, and the recur¬ 
rent placement therein of large-scale crowd scenes seething with discordant energies. The 
accomplishment of those visual feats would have been prohibitively arduous had the anima¬ 
tors been dealing with hefty stacks of cels. The combination of analogue and digital tech¬ 
niques, though a devilish procedure in its own right, enabled the team to create complex scenes 
in such a fashion that the final outcome divulges no obvious toil. Additionally, the charac¬ 
teristic atmosphere of those scenes gains considerably, as J. Hoberman has noted, from the 
production team’s ability to “not only compose images in terms of shadows, reflections, and 
camera angles but also take care to distinguish varieties of light — the glowing neon signage 
has an entirely different quality from that of the candy-colored living billboards” (Hober¬ 
man). 

As consonant with Tezuka’s style as the atmospheric capture of mob scenes and their set¬ 
tings is a punctilious dedication to details in the rendition of ostensibly peripheral actions. 
Roger Ebert economically expresses this idea by citing the following illustrative example: 
“There is a scene where an old man consults a book of occult lore. He opens it and starts to 
read. A page flips over. He flips it back in place. Considering that every action in an ani¬ 
mated film requires thousands of drawings, a moment like the page flip might seem unnec¬ 
essary, but all through the movie we get little touches like that” (Ebert 2002). 

The harmonization of cel animation and CGI evinced by Metropolis is unprecedentedly 
sophisticated. Nevertheless, there are times when the two modalities are contrasted, rather 
than seamlessly blended together, for thematic purposes. Thus, the portions of the city inhab¬ 
ited by the workers, representative of the Industrial Age and hence of pre-digital technology, 
are depicted predominantly by recourse to traditional techniques, whereas the upper-crust 
areas, representative of state-of-the-art cybertechnology, are rendered by principally digital 
means. This stylistic juxtaposition concisely captures the thematic clash between the prole¬ 
tariat and the despotic rulers by reference to the technologies pertinent to each side. At the 
same time, it tends to associate the subterranean zones with warm, breathing humanity, and 
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the above-ground ones with a tone of aseptic slickness, thus mirroring the different effects 
often associated with cel animation and CGI respectively. 

What is ultimately most memorable about Metropolis's reliance on computer-generated 
visual and special effects is their unobtrusiveness. Rintaro and his team deploy the digital tools 
and techniques at their disposal so flawlessly and seamlessly that audiences often forget that 
many of the images with which they are presented indeed fall into the category of “effects.” 
When the filmic space’s geometrical coordinates twist, condense and bend, for example, the 
eye is literally sucked into the perspectival vortex. The overall mood is undoubtedly enhanced 
by the movie’s rare ability to come across as both visceral and cerebral at once, combining an 
intelligent story line with some stunning production designs. In an age where the science- 
fiction film genre often appears to have been dumbed down to a vapid spectacle of clamorous 
explosions and sensational morphs, Metropolis asserts itself as a genuinely inspired and thought¬ 
ful accomplishment. 

No less distinctive than his take on the integration of cel animation and CGI is Rintaro’s 
approach to cinematography at the interrelated levels of camera work, editing, choreography 
and mise en scene. His overall direction is fast-paced, sustaining a suspenseful momentum and 
periodically departing from the story in order to draw attention to the visual spectacle itself. 
Even at such moments of heightened self-reflexivity, however, Rintaro eschews pretentious¬ 
ness by recourse to a singular sense of humor and the determination not to dwell too pro¬ 
tractedly on any one filmic element. In this regard, his timing is indisputably faultless. In 
addition, Rintaro’s camera shows a predilection for arriving at a shot obliquely, dipping and 
swerving along the vertiginous surfaces of Metropolis’s intricate framework, and hence dis¬ 
closing the scenery’s contents from unpredictable angles. Fava’s observations regarding Rin¬ 
taro’s cinematographical style deserve special consideration in this context: “The layout and 
framing choices are truly excellent: one shifts from very long takes to extreme close-ups, at 
times warm and capable of conveying a feeling of intimacy in the dialogue between charac¬ 
ters, at times mercilessly probing, somewhat suffocating. The camera moves are exceedingly 
fluid, complex, capable of giving the viewer the exact emotion which the moment seeks to 
communicate” (Fava 2002; my translation). 

Furthermore, Metropolis is made cinematographically unique by its ability to evoke well- 
tested narrative formulae put in place by cyberpunk fiction, and yet both look and sound pro¬ 
foundly different from prior cogitations on the relationship between humanity and technology. 
The film’s dominant Art Deco style, which it shares with the original Metropolis, is largely 
responsible for its aesthetic individuality. No audience could ever confuse Rintaro’s movie’s 
subtly understated automata with the ostentatious mecha that people so many anime series. 
Equally viral to the movie’s overall atmosphere is its handling of the musical dimension. If 
Metropolis's prismatic and disorientingly engrossing architecture is so central an aspect of the 
film as to operate as a composite character in its own right, no less determining a facet of the 
production’s formal identity lies with Toshiyuki Honda’s soundtrack, an inspired accompa¬ 
niment pervaded by the unique energy of Dixieland jazz. Joe Primrose’s “St. James’s I nfirmary” 
is accorded a structurally central role within the overall soundtrack, its theme both reprising 
and presaging the heroine’s fate. 

It is not a surprise to see Metropolis climax with a large-scale cataclysmic sequence, 
given its thematic and generic affiliations to the dystopian tale and the cautionary sci-fi 
adventure. What does come as a surprise — and a tantalizingly welcome one, in fact — is the 
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acoustic backdrop chosen for the sequence’s grand crescendo. Following the pregnant moment 
of silence coinciding with the detonation of the Ziggurat’s control room, the bittersweet 
version of the Ray Charles ballad “I Can’t Stop Loving You” unexpectedly fills the air. The 
song supplies a disturbingly ironical counterpart to the visuals as it accompanies the Ziggu¬ 
rat’s spectacular collapse from beginning to end, rising and falling like a huge wave while 
countless portions of the once formidable structure in turn soar or cascade through the 
sky. 

Whether the soundtrack harmoniously coalesces with the flow of the animation or else 
deliberately jars with its thematic import (as in the finale), sound and action are so thoroughly 
integrated throughout the entire filmic experience as to appear to emanate from each other. 
Metropolis accordingly yields a universe of melodies born of motion, and of acts born of music. 
The characters’ movements, as a corollary, come to resemble a seamlessly choreographed dance 
even as they reach their most frenzied and turbulent pitch. One is naturally reminded, even 
after just a couple of viewings, of the climactic couplet from W. B. Yeats’s “Among School 
Children” (1927): 

O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the dance? 

In the movie’s climax, as Metropolis’s glitzy upper levels disintegrate with a paradoxi¬ 
cally balletic elegance, Rintaro’s message finds its most potent materialization. The climactic 
sequences indeed mark the apotheosis of the director’s bold handling of architecture, perspec¬ 
tive, geometry and, ultimately, the very concept of cinematic space. The ending thus fittingly 
completes the mission undertaken by Metropolis in its entirety: namely, the delivery of a dis¬ 
tinctive imaginary realm that is at once novel and embedded in tradition. Specifically, even 
as the film experiments adventurously with markedly innovative techniques, it simultaneously 
reaches back into a protracted developmental curve whose origin can be traced back to the 
very dawn of cinema. 

The ideation of imaginary worlds has indeed always been one of the medium’s primary 
objectives right from its inception and animation, in particular, has contributed uniquely 
to this quest by capitalizing on its proverbial disengagement from the laws of physics. Var¬ 
ious seminal moments in early film history bear witness to the incremental elaboration of 
an aesthetic of the cinematic realm as a space sui generis rather than an ancillary imitation 
of material reality. What such an aesthetic entails, first and foremost, is an appreciation 
of the technological dimension of art, on the one hand, and of the artistic dimension of 
technology, on the other —for cinema is obviously an art but also, more explicitly than 
other arts, a technology. Animation, in turn, is more pointedly a technology than other cin¬ 
ematic forms insofar as it is under no obligation to take real-life referents at its points of 
departure and can therefore manufacture entire universes practically from scratch. With the 
advent of digital technology, this power has been incrementally augmented — as eloquently 
borne out not only by Metropolis but also by several other productions examined in this 
book. 

There is a widespread tendency to associate technology with the application of scientific 
findings and with rational and measurable environments. This somewhat stereotypical under¬ 
standing of technology does not adequately take into consideration its etymology: the Greek 
word techne , namely “art.” Acknowledging this link means having to reconsider the relation- 
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ship between art and technology. Firstly, if technology is in some ways art, it cannot be linked 
exclusively to the rational, the measurable and the demonstrable: elements of imagination and 
fantasy enter its equations and these relate it to the realm of storytelling. Secondly, the art 
underlying technology does not merely refer to the production of objects such as narratives, 
paintings or buildings. Tecbne alludes to production and construction in general: the making 
of something out of the raw materials supplied by either nature or the imagination or both. 
This reading has profound repercussions for our grasp of art and shows that art is, in many 
ways, technological: it produces images of people and worlds (both material and incorporeal). 
Technology, in turn, refers not merely to an apparatus of scientific practices and applications 
but also to a set of discourses through which subjects are regimented and fashioned. There¬ 
fore, technology is informed by art, insofar as it is an artistic practice, and art is informed by 
technology because construction is its fundamental purpose. 

Conceptions and representations of space in film are based on an intimate bond between 
the artistic and technological dimensions of architecture that brings creative vision and techni¬ 
cal expertise intimately together. Although the coalescence of traditional hand-drawn visuals and 
cutting-edge digital tools is the specific issue with which this analysis is concerned, it is also cru¬ 
cial to acknowledge that the dialogue between cinema and architecture has a long history. Indeed, 
it has been evolving since the 1920s through a plethora of films engaged in the representation of 
the modern city as both a metaphor for social reality and as a means of speculating about pos¬ 
sible futures. Thus, images of urban architecture in cinema have increasingly come to stand for 
concurrently actual and virtual embodiments of philosophical questions regarding our place in 
the world — the ways in which our cultural identities are defined by the spatial coordinates within 
which we come to be situated through choice, enablement, coercion or prohibition. 

Rintaro’s Metropolis stands out as one of the most tantalizing attempts, in recent years, 
to articulate a complex urbanscape by means of diverse animational strategies in order to 
draw attention to, and reflect upon, those very questions. Given the film’s connection with 
an undisputed masterpiece of 1920s live-action cinema, it seems apposite to contextualize 
Rintaro’s own enterprise with reference to other voices from the same period. 2 The imagi¬ 
native potential of sustained encounters between film and architecture was vividly grasped 
by Virginia Woolf in the mid-1920s when, commenting specifically on Robert Wiene’s 
The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari (1920), she remarked enthusiastically that the new medium 
had the capacity to conjure up a “dream architecture of arches and battlements, of cascades 
falling and fountains rising, which sometimes visits us in sleep or shapes itself in half- 
darkened rooms. No fantasy could be too farfetched or insubstantial” (Woolf, p. 86). Woolf 
was here alluding to cinema’s possibly unrivalled capabilities in the evocation of space. 
The magic of cinematic sets is arguably most bewitching when architectural structures are 
purpose-built for a specific movie, ior it is at that point that genuinely new or alternative 
worlds come into being and fantasies are given tangible incarnation. It is in such cases, more¬ 
over, that we may become aware of fantasy as something far more profound than sheer 
escapism: namely, as a commentary upon, and imaginative extension of, cultural and philo¬ 
sophical preoccupations that are very real indeed. Rintaro’s Metropolis engages in precisely 
such a mission by choosing to harness a fantasy-driven adventure ro the fathoming of exis¬ 
tential puzzles. 

The intersection of cinema and architecture is a phenomenon that partakes at once of 
actuality and fantasy, reality and virtuality. Indeed, as Anthony Vidler has observed, while 
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architecture is a “fundamental site of film practice, the indispensable real and ideal matrix of 
the filmic imaginary,” film is, in turn, a unique “art of space” evolving from a visionary “fusion 
of space and time” (Vidler, p. 14). Nowhere do these hypotheses come more fully to fruition 
than in the art of animation, where space is not only constructed independently of empirical 
constraints but also deployed as a fruitful meeting point for the actual and the imaginary. 
What an animated movie of Metropolis’s caliber corroborates, moreover, is cinema’s ability to 
harness architecture’s flamboyant aliveness to the elaboration of sustained ideological specu¬ 
lation. As a result, Ebert proposes, “The city in this movie is not simply a backdrop or a loca¬ 
tion, but one of those movie places that colonize our memory” (Ebert 2002). 

Lively exchanges concerning the formulation of a specifically filmic architecture were 
inspired, in the 1920s, by the Bauhaus Movement flourishing in the context of Weimar Ger¬ 
many. Emphasis was consistently placed on the aesthetic specificity of architectural structures 
deliberately designed for cinema. F. Kaufmann, for example, enthusiastically advocated the 
necessity of breaking set design free from purely decorative requirements and of transform¬ 
ing it into an autonomous art: “Why not build rooms, corners, or even a single wall, which, 
thanks to it simple disposition, is genuine architectural art?” he earnestly asked. In contrast 
with “the gilt plaster frame of current practice” in the 1920s, Kaufmann commended an unpre¬ 
tentious and stylized approach that used set design as a “refined woodwork that accentuates 
the picture by the simplest means,” thus fully espousing the Bauhaus ethos. The evocation of 
a distinctive “atmosphere,” he argued, requires “the strictest abstraction” as well as “complete 
immersion in the material” (Kaufmann, p. 182). 

Although there are several moments in Metropolis where the settings are so voluptuously 
saturated with details as to seemingly exclude the possibility of stylized refinement, let alone 
abstraction, careful inspection of their overall composition demonstrates that Rintaro’s com¬ 
mitment to the capture of a particular mood does not rely on sheer ornamentation but rather 
on a keen understanding of the underlying principles of architecture as an art and as a lan¬ 
guage. Furthermore, it is not merely through the display of eye-catching materials and tex¬ 
tures — such as polished marble and sensuous brocade — but also, no less significantly, through 
an affectionate focus on simple images — flagstones, tiles, railings, pipes, gears —that the 
movie’s overall sense of space declares itself, capitalizing on a mosaic of individually crafted 
minutiae over and above the explicitly spectacular sequences. 

Like Kaufmann, Paul Leni advanced the claim to artistic autonomy while embracing a 
Bauhaus-inspired formalism. Ffe maintained that the “set designer” should not be “consid¬ 
ered a craftsman’s assistant in the studio, but an independently creative artist whose contri¬ 
bution is essential to lend a film its characteristic style. The aim and purpose of architecture 
in film are based on this attitude that the film should not be a mere photographic imitation 
of reality, but must have its own style” (Leni, p. 188). Rintaro’s eclectic fusion of myriad sty¬ 
listic motifs with a ludic disregard for documentary accuracy could be seen as an apt incar¬ 
nation of Leni’s aesthetic goal. 

However, it is thanks to a methodic approach to the space of Metropolis as a holistic 
entity rather than an aggregate of randomly coexisting fragments that the director has suc¬ 
ceeded in creating an eminently cohesive ensemble. In this respect, his vision echoes the views 
of another influential critic from the era in which the first Metropolis was produced, Heinrich 
de Fries. Stressing the importance of configuring filmic space in relation to the overall movie, 
de Fries argued that locations should not be conceived of in terms of individual frames but 
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as “the whole course of the action, a sequence of states, hence a sequence of pictures, utterly 
alive” (de Fries, p. 184). Taking full advantage of animation’s unparalleled freedom, Rintaro 
and his collaborators have not only communicated this sense of vitality with occasionally 
uncanny zest but also implicitly disseminated a discreet manifesto concerning the relation¬ 
ship between their medium and the realm of actual built space. 

Metropolis's mise en scene indeed reminds us of an extremely simple, yet often overlooked, 
aspect of cinematic architecture: namely, the fact that building for a film (and especially an 
animated one) is not a simulation of real building but actually an independent art. This is 
because what the filmmakers are concerned with is solely and strictly what affects the movie 
by means of design, and design can only be adequately addressed from the point of view of 
film, not from that of real-life architecture. Whatever configuration of built space exists — or 
could exist —“out there” is ultimately irrelevant to cinema: what matters is the internal coher¬ 
ence of the space constructed for the contingent purposes of a movie — in other words, its 
effectiveness in relation to the film’s narrative, style and aesthetic objectives. Metropolis's archi¬ 
tecture faithfully reflects this proposition, asserting itself throughout as consummately self- 
governing and self-realized, and thus upholding the importance of autonomously conceived 
design over photographic verisimilitude. This artistic mission is most sensationally accom¬ 
plished by sequences in which the camera penetrates all of the city’s quaquaversal planes from 
every imaginable perspective, occasionally within one single shot. 

The approach to urban architecture favored by the Bauhaus Movement around the time 
of the creation of Lang’s own Metropolis was underpinned by the school’s devotion to prin¬ 
ciples of structural functionality, simplicity and rigor. However, these tenets were not always 
compatible with the actuality of the rapidly expanding modern city. The idea of urban space 
as a carefully structured ensemble of functional buildings created according to principles of 
mathematical precision and technological expertise had to be coordinated with the kinetic 
reality of the actual metropolis. This meant that while aiming for purity and clarity of form, 
architects also had to confront the phantasmagoric qualities of the lived environment and draw 
inspiration from it. 

Ludwig Meidner, for instance, encouraged architects to engage with “tumultuous streets, 
the elegance of iron suspension bridges ... the howling colors of the autobuses ... the rolling 
telephone wires, the harlequinade of the advertisement pillars” (quoted in Haxthausen and 
Suhr, p. 63). As Christine Boyer observes, moreover, it is precisely in the realm of cinema 
that this aesthetic project was to find its most genuine realization: “It would not be long before 
the dynamics of motion in the big city, and the ability to create picture poems by visually 
juxtaposing an array of disparate items such as graphics, musical rhythms, typography, and 
photography, were captured by one of the machines of the twentieth century: the movie cam¬ 
era” (Boyer, p. 16). 

It is hard to imagine a closer cinematic concretization of Meidner’s model than Rintaro’s 
Metropolis , with its daring array of roaring, rolling and hovering vehicles, its grand edifices 
and lobbies, its polychromatic kiosks and cafes, its street signs, ads and graffiti, as well as its 
dizzying grid of pullulating boulevards, stairways, overpasses, escalators, travolators, funicu¬ 
lar railways, gangways, catwalks, passages and winding alleys — all of which are depicted in 
passionately intense hues. Also notable are the sequences, such as the opening one, where archi¬ 
tecture plays the lead role, and flaunts its dynamism in ways that recall the choreographing 
style of classic 1920s and 1930s Broadway musicals and Hollywood set pieces, while the cam- 
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era’s inspired use of intrepid tracking shots and rack focus causes the buildings to appear to 
telescope, contract, stretch out or race away from the chosen vanishing point. 

Lang’s Metropolis is not the only source of tangential inspiration underlying Rintaro’s 
world. Indeed, the movie is also intensely redolent — although there is no overt evidence for 
the director’s intentional recourse to these visual documents — of several other films produced 
in the climate of German Expressionism in the 1920s. Like the aforementioned The Cabinet 
of Doctor Caligari , Rintaro’s film does not treat the set as a mere background for the action 
but rather as a pivotal means of expressing a variety of moods — above all, a ubiquitous atmos¬ 
phere of confinement resulting from the city’s rigidly compartmentalized layout. This is rein¬ 
forced by a carefully contrasted use of light and darkness, by the play of shadows and by the 
deliberate artificiality of the locations. Additionally, the brightly colored visuals punctuating 
the action of Metropolis in the form of not only architectural but also vestimentary details are 
reminiscent of the painterly imagery profusely deployed in the Faustian tale Algol (dir. Hans 
Werckmeister, 1920). In both films, the directors’ reliance on colorfully decorated, incontro- 
vertibly synthetic details evinces a determination to convey cinema’s artistic autonomy in the 
rendition of space, by portraying scenes that are obviously only painted and would never claim 
to imitate real architecture or fashion design. 

A more recent movie with which Metropolis shares interesting spatial analogies is undoubt¬ 
edly Batman (dir. Tim Burton, 1989). The sepulchral and nightmarish urban setting designed 
by Anton Furst for Batmans Gotham City could be said to anticipate the more pointedly somber 
pockets of Rintaro’s cityscape: both locations are not identifiable in either geographical or his¬ 
torical terms, yet possess an undeniable inner consistency that renders them utterly credible. This 
impression is augmented by the ageless quality exhibited by both cities: a look achieved through 
the collage-like amalgamation of a wide range of stylistic elements that elude strict classification. 

At the same time, Metropolis bears witness to the role played by digital technology in 
recent decades in the construction of imaginary worlds. Through its breakthrough utilization 
of CGI specifically for the purpose of ideating a hypothetical urbanscape, the movie invites 
reflection on the impact of digital technology on contemporary perceptions of space and, 
relatedly, on cinematic visualizations of space abetted by that technology. Concurrently, by 
consistently exposing salient and varied contrasts between Metropolis’s gleaming upper lev¬ 
els and its gloomy depths, Rintaro comments metaphorically on the increasingly hybrid nature 
of the contemporary megalopolis. This, as Nicholas Negroponte observes, results from our 
perception of the world being conditioned by the coalescence of contrary states: though ubiq¬ 
uitously computerized, from “a macroscopic point of view” urban space “is not digital at all 
but continuous. Nothing goes suddenly on or ofF, turns from black to white, or changes from 
one state to another without going through a transition” (Negroponte, p. 7). 

An understanding of this space of “transition” is crucial to the conception of Rintaro’s 
retrofuturistic cybercity as a schizophrenic entity within which neatly mapped-out and san¬ 
itized spaces are systematically juxtaposed with spaces of physical decay and anarchy. The 
immaterial geography of computer networks and the corporeal geography of the ever-grow¬ 
ing and seedy city clash repeatedly throughout Rintaro’s film and ultimately reveal themselves 
as alternate facets of one and the same murky reality in its climactic moments. Thus, the film’s 
engagement with the articulation of a dialectical exchange between cinema and architecture 
could be said to replicate, both unobtrusively and exuberantly, the cumulative flight-path 
traced by its pioneering amalgamation of hand-drawn and cutting-edge styles. 
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We live in a fantasy world, a world of illusion. The great task in life is to find reality.—Iris Murdoch 
Like the anthropologist returning home from a foreign culture, the voyager in virtuality can return 
home to a real world better equipped to understand its artifices. — Sherry Turkle 

Reputed by numerous critics and commentators to have been the most anticipated CG 
movie ever, Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within carried all the expectations typical of summer 
blockbusters, coupled with those of video game fans. Some purists may be disinclined to 
regard this movie as anime on the grounds that it is not rooted in the realm of cartoon draw¬ 
ing. However, it is here deemed to belong in the tradition of anime to the extent that this 
term broadly designates “Japanese animation” in the West and “animation” at large in Japan 
itself. Moreover, even though the film does not use cartoon drawings but rather highly pho¬ 
torealistic, entirely CG human characters whose movements are based on those of live per¬ 
formers, it is undeniably an animation to the extent that its personae are essentially constructs 
infused with the semblance of aliveness by purely artificial means. The film’s designation in 
the filmography here included as an “animated feature film” is a logical corollary ofthis prem¬ 
ise. 

In the year 2065, the brilliant young scientist Dr. Aki Ross undertakes the final mission: 
to “save the earth” from an invading menagerie of varyingly ghostlike, armored, insectile, ten¬ 
tacular and reptilian “phantoms” unleashed by a cataclysm of cosmic proportions, while also 
endeavoring to recover from the alien “infestation” to which her own body has fallen prey. 
Rendering the planet desolately sterile, the catastrophe has forced the few surviving humans 
to take refuge in gigantic shielded domes known as “barrier cities.” In order to defeat the 
invaders, Aki teams up with the prestigious Deep Eyes military squadron, led by her old friend 
Gray Edwards, and with her erstwhile mentor Dr. Sid. Aki sees the key to vanquishing the 
threat posed by the phantoms in the creatures’ intrinsic energy waves, and seeks to collect 
eight Earth spirits from a variety of life forms to create an energy pattern capable of inter¬ 
acting with, and hence balancing out, the invaders’ own. 

Thus, Aki does not approach the supposed enemy as a plague to be brutally annihilated 
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but rather as a life force in its own right to be harnessed to the restoration of the planet’s well¬ 
being. As stated in the abstract of Lucy Wright’s paper “The Spirits Within: The Shamanic 
Hero in Final Fantasy ,” the metaphysical perspective articulated by the film through its hero¬ 
ine’s vision and actions clearly demonstrates that “Super-muscles and super-powers will only 
get you so far. When the enemy takes an inexplicably numinous form, you must turn 
inwards — to the mind, to dreams, to the Spirits Within — in order to find a solution. Scientific 
shaman-hero Dr. Aki Ross uses both her rational mind and her oneiric intuition to save the 
day, and the planet” (Wright). 

Whereas Aki and her associates work towards a peaceful end, the head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense, General Hein, believes that the heroine’s and her teacher’s theories amount 
to nothing more than mumbo jumbo and is hell-bent instead on blasting the foe with a mam¬ 
moth space gun dubbed the “Zeus Cannon.” Even though it transpires that eradicating the 
invaders in one swift, destructive blow is bound to annihilate the rest of the planet alongside 
the alien creatures, Hein remains tenaciously resolved in his intent. Gradually, the phantoms 
are presented as creatures which, like the replicants in Blade Runner and the mutants in the 
X-Men comics and movies, are not unproblematically evil but are ideologically constructed 
as such. Indeed, as the protagonist eventually discovers, the phantoms are not “alien invaders” 
from outer space or “aggressors” — as claimed by the revenge-thirsty Hein — but “ghosts ... 
spirits that are confused, lost, angry.” Their spectral status is confirmed by the fact that they 
come in a staggering variety of shapes and sizes: if they were indeed alien invaders, why should 
they bother taking the equivalent of “Noah’s Ark” with them? 

Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within supplies, on the thematic level, a popularization of the 
Gaia principle according to which nature in its entirety partakes of an all-pervasive and undy- 
in g life wave. This hypothesis, first advanced by James Lovelock in 1972, proposes that the 
Earth constitutes a system of inextricably interconnected biological, chemical and physical 
processes that interact incessantly in a self-regulating and immensely resilient fashion in order 
to preserve the conditions necessary for life to endure. This view radically contradicts the 
notion that the planet is simply an aggregate of brute and inanimate matter that fortuitously 
happens to possess the surface conditions capable of supporting the evolution of fauna and 
flora. Although some will dismiss the theory—which is indeed named after the Greek Earth 
goddess — as an instance of fluffy New-Age spiritualism, its basis is not mystical but actually 
scientific. It must also be emphasized, in the present context, that the perspective promul¬ 
gated by the Gaia principle within Western thought finds a direct correlative in Japanese cul¬ 
ture in the guise of animistic, and especially Shintoist, beliefs. Hence, the movie’s affiliation 
to tradition partakes at once of Eastern and Western influences. 

The narrative’s engagement with contemporary issues of transgeographical cogency is 
confirmed by its thematic emphasis on the seemingly inexorable collusion of technological 
advancement and the abuse of power. Additionally, the heroine’s very name alludes to an encounter 
of East and West, insofar as the juxtaposition of “Aki” and “Ross” connotes an Amerasian, and 
specifically Japanese-American, origin. It is also noteworthy, in this respect, that the voice actor 
for this character is the Chinese-American actress Ming Na, who starred in what is generally 
regarded as the first mainstream Asian-American film: The Joy Luck Club (dir. Wayne Wand, 1993). 
Ming Na also supplied the voice for the title character in Disney’s animated feature Mulan (dirs. 
Tony Bancroft and Barry Cook, 1998), a further instance of cinematic hybridization in its mar¬ 
riage of a Chinese tale to the legendary Western studio’s technical expertise. 
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Final Fantasy the movie originated in the video games bearing the same denomination 
produced by Square Co. Ltd., a Japanese company renowned for its accomplishments in 
sophisticated CG animation. 1 In 1997, Square had its U.S. subsidiary open a new digital stu¬ 
dio in Honolulu that aspired to match the excellence of Industrial Light and Magic and of 
Pixar, and to attract talents from both Japan and America thanks to its equidistance from the 
two countries. The game designer Hironobu Sakaguchi proposed that the best way of testing 
their capabilities was to produce a full-length film utilizing “realistic computer graphics that 
could withstand scrutiny on a big screen” (quoted in Kent, p. 6). The executive producer of 
a game software series that had already sold over 33 million units by the mid-1990s, acquir¬ 
ing an increasingly filmic look over time, Sakaguchi sought to create “a brand-new form of 
entertainment uniting interactive games and motion pictures ... going beyond the bounds of 
both” (p. 9). 

In taking the world popularized by the video game into novel territory with the inten¬ 
tion of producing an entirely CG feature, the team was careful to avoid the parent game’s 
stylized cinematography in favor of utterly photorealistic cinematics. As Edgar Park explains, 
in order to test its skills, Square 

decided to create a proof-of-concept animation that showcased the ambitious level of realism in human 
characters they would require for the finished product.... The proof-of-concept, titled The Gray Project, 
was a way to focus on both the artistic feel of the film’s design and the technical complexity of generating 
realistic hair and skin on humans. The scene shows two women inside a futuristic apartment having an 
argument. While far from a compelling story, the level of drama and realism hit the mark.... Ultimately, 
The Gray Project was an internal success which allowed Square ... to prove that their production pipeline 
worked [Park, E.j. 

Directed by Sakaguchi himself with the assistance of Motonori Sakakibara, Final Fan¬ 
tasy was co-produced by Square Pictures and Chris Lee Productions, a subsidiary of 
Sony/Columbia Pictures. In the $45-million production facility erected by Square, a team of 
approximately two-hundred members labored for four years in order to bring to life Sakaguchi’s 
original vision. The crew included eminent video game and film animators, such as the lead 
animators for Toy Story , Titanic and Jurassic Park, as well as highly specialized technicians and 
computer scientists. Quite unanimously acclaimed as a technical triumph, abetted by a stel¬ 
lar voice cast featuring Donald Sutherland, James Woods, Alec Baldwin and Steve Buscemi 
alongside the aforementioned Ming Na, Final Fantasy was nonetheless heavily criticized for 
its lack of a sufficiently gripping storyline and excessive reliance on well-tested generic for¬ 
mulae. Its box-office performance was accordingly disappointing: having cost well over $100 
million to produce, it merely earned $32 million. The film’s commercial failure eventually 
resulted in the closure of the Honolulu studio. 

Although Final Fantasy's poor performance tends to be attributed to deficiencies at the 
levels of storytelling and characterization, specifically cultural attitudes would also appear to 
have been its cause. Christopher Macdonald persuasively pursues this argument in his essay 
“Silly Otaku, Cartoons are for Kids,” where he proposes that Final Fantasy flopped for the 
very same reason that had caused Hayao Miyazaki’s Princess Mononoke (1997) to perform 
weakly in the U.S. despite its being “not only the biggest grossing Japanese film ever, but the 
biggest ever grossing non-American film of its time (it has since been surpassed by Miyazaki’s 
... Sen to Chihiro [Spirited Away, 2001]). Mononoke brought in $163.5 million worldwide and 
all it could make in the United States is two million dollars.” As the critic goes on to explain, 
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in the case of Princess Mononoke , disappointing earnings were ascribed to Disney’s failure “to 
properly publicize the film.” However, this justification cannot be invoked where Sakaguchi’s 
work is concerned, insofar as “Sony spent a fortune publicizing Final Fantasy: The Spirits 
Within. It was one of the most hyped films of the summer.” Macdonald surmises that 
Miyazaki’s film would anyway have yielded paltry gains in the U.S. even if it had been more 
extensively advertised and draws the following conclusions: “why did Final Fantasy: The Spir¬ 
its Within fail, and why did Mononoke earn over 150 million dollars world-wide but merely 
two million in the United States ... ? Because cartoons are for kids. That’s how most North 
Americans feel.... Slowly, they’re finding out otherwise, but for the time being the only peo¬ 
ple who will pay to see an animated theatrical feature are cinephiles, animation fans, otaku, 
technophiles (if it’s 3D animation), and a few open-minded and curious people” (Macdon¬ 
ald). 

The contention that mainstream U.S. audiences view animation as lightweight and even 
trivial stuff targeted exclusively at kids and that this prejudice has made them especially unre¬ 
sponsive to anime despite the latter’s richness and depth constitutes something of a leitmotif 
within both journalistic and scholarly examinations of the genre. Macdonald’s views add sub¬ 
stance to the overarching argument with refreshing frankness. Nevertheless, it must also be 
stressed that Final Fantasy would not only have suffered from a cultural bias pertaining broadly 
to the art of animation and, more specifically, to anime but also from the film’s emphatically 
hybrid status. Sakaguchi’s work cannot be unproblematically situated either stylistically or 
geopolitically, and this factor will most plausibly have exacerbated its potential viewers’ mis¬ 
givings, as well as the anxieties of cultural purists. 

In assessing further the possible reasons underlying Final Fantasy's feeble performance, 
it should also be noted that its video game-based provenance may have partly militated against 
it. As Jane Park observes, 

Transition from film to video game works especially well because the consumer can take an active role in 
re-experiencing or “replaying” spectacular moments from the film like chase and racing scenes. In addi¬ 
tion, games already have a built-in audience and fan-base from the film, which ensures an economic safety 
net. Examples of successful video games based on movies include the Star Wars Trilogy, the Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles and Jurassic Park. Finding an audience for game-based movies proves more difficult since 
these movies need to appeal simultaneously to gamers who want a plot and/or style that resembles the 
game and non-gamers who simply want to see a good action flick [Park, J., pp. 13-14]. 

Moreover, regular game players may feel frustrated or inhibited, when they become specta¬ 
tors, by their inability to perform particular actions in the way they are accustomed to, or to 
control camera movements and thus enter the same situation repeatedly from different angles — 
let alone replay the action with potentially endless variations, to the point that the visual 
experience becomes, by definition, unlimited. 

In evaluating Final Fantasy as a movie indebted to the video game industry, it is also 
noteworthy that the confluence of digital cinema and video games is an especially interesting 
manifestation of an ever-growing phenomenon of “convergence”: namely, the erosion of tra¬ 
ditional boundaries between one medium and another. There are five principal categories into 
which movies entangled with video games can be classified: 

• films, like Final Fantasy , that offer adaptations of popular video games — the two Lara 
Croft: Tomb Raider films (dir. Simon West, 2001; dir. Jan de Bont, 2003) also belong 
in this category; 
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• films that comment on videogames — David Cronenberg’s eXistenZ (1999) exemplifies 
this modality; 

• films that quote video games, displaying portions of games as illustrations of their own 
themes and concerns—Ridley Scott’s Blade Runner (1982) uses video games in this 
fashion; 

• films that inspire the production of video games as commercial spin-offs. These include 
not only fantasy, sci-fi and comic book-inspired blockbusters which one would auto¬ 
matically expect to provide the raw materials for ludic exploits — such as The Fifth 
Element (dir. Luc Besson, 1997), the. Spider-Man movies (dir. Sam Raimi, 2002-2007), 
the Harry Potter saga (dirs. Chris Columbus, Alfonso Cuaron, Mike Newell, David 
Yates, 2001-2007), the Lord of the Rings trilogy (dir. Peter Jackson, 2001-2003)—but 
also less obvious candidates — e.g. The Godfather (dir. Francis Ford Coppola, 1972) 
and The Da Vinci Code (dir. Ron Howard, 2006); 

• films that experiment with the codes and conventions of video games to produce new 
narrative, representational and generic formulae. Dark City (dir. Alex Proyas, 1998) 
and the Matrix trilogy (dirs. Larry and Andy Wachowski, 1999-2003) typify this 
modality. 

Although Final Fantasy may have been a disappointment on the narrative plane, the 
importance of the film as an unprecedented experiment with the integration of animation and 
digital technology can hardly be denied. The film’s detractors might argue that the only inter¬ 
esting thing about it is that it is entirely computer-generated, and that it would have been an 
unredeemable failure as a regular movie. Yet, even if its deployment of digital technology may 
ultimately turn out to be it sole asset, the film remains deserving of sustained critical atten¬ 
tion. Besides, although some critics have dismissed Final Fantasy's stylistic approach as for¬ 
mulaic, wooden, overdetermined and stereotypical, these are not unmitigated flaws if 
understood in relation to the aesthetics of not only videogames but also anime and manga, 
to which the film is overtly indebted. Sakaguchi’s film is unquestionably closer to the ethos 
of Japanese animation — with its famously (or notoriously, as the case may be) open endings 
and proclivity to foreground the terminally unsettling consequences of both personal and 
global vicissitudes over and above reassuring resolutions — than to that of Hollywood’s clas¬ 
sic tales — with their cause-and-effect trajectories crowned by consolatory rounding-offs. 

As shown in detail below, from a technical point of view Final Fantasy ex cels specifically 
in the digital field and primarily in the creation of human simulacra. Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that its ground-breaking CGI are persistently interwoven with the overarching 
imperatives of a more conventional grasp of rnise en scene— namely the means by which a direc¬ 
tor communicates his or her vision through performance, lighting, setting, costume and cam¬ 
era placement. Likewise vital is Sakaguchi’s approach to the concept of mise en cadre , namely 
the organization of various elements within any one frame and, more generally, to staging: a 
spatial projection by means of which the director can guide the spectator’s eye, as well as draw 
attention to a scene’s expressive qualities and to its place within a larger diegetic pattern. 

At the same time, the film adheres to many of the codes and conventions of the classic 
action adventure movie, delivering plenty of ebullient dynamism, yet also allowing for reflective 
pauses, shot at a markedly methodical pace. As Musashi points out, “For the most part the 
movie moves along at breakneck speed. On the handful of occasions where the action does 
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slow down, the movie allows for some quiet reflection by the characters. Aki and Gray, adrift 
in space in their space shuttle, ruminating on their loss, is one of the more memorable scenes 
in the film, and there’s not an alien in sight” (Musashi). 

Sakaguchi’s knack of harnessing cutting-edge digital tools to more traditional cinemato- 
graphical imperatives is evident right from the start. The opening portion consists of an oneiric 
sequence (reproposed with variations throughout the movie) in which a genuinely riveting 
alien world comes sensationally to life. The evocation of alternative universes in the inaugu¬ 
ral moments of a sci-fi production is an established feature of the genre, and bears witness to 
Final Fantasy's homage to a time-honored iconographic discourse. The director’s deftly orches¬ 
trated integration of formal and chromatic aspects of the setting throughout the sequence, 
allied to a judicious distribution of the landscape’s key fixtures frame by frame, fully corrob¬ 
orates this proposition. 

It is, however, undeniable that the effects that make this parallel reality — with its bil¬ 
lowy sky, rocky accretions, incandescent globe and sultrily warm palette — the transporting 
experience it is could never have been accomplished in the absence of digital technology. In 
what is arguably the entire sequence’s most astounding shot, the scorched earth upon which 
the protagonist is standing appears to liquefy and the camera, with a dramatic shift of per¬ 
spective, captures Aki and her uncanny environment from below, partially veiled by concen¬ 
tric ripples, as though it were indeed a piece of underwater equipment. No less memorable 
are the sequences, punctuating the whole film, that dramatize the elimination of human 
fighters by gelatinously gleaming phantoms through the removal of the victims’ life forces. 
The latter, intriguingly, are represented as spectrally azure husks that detach themselves from 
the preys’ bodies like sloughed-off membranes. 

In order to grasp Final Fantasy's innovative thrust, it is first necessary to consider the 
extent to which the production of a film of this kind differs from the making of a regular ani¬ 
mated film. In the early stages, the differences would not appear to be enormous, as produc¬ 
tion entails the translation of the script into conceptual drawings that gradually become 
storyboards. As the actual animating process begins, however, the differences become sub¬ 
stantial. Low-resolution versions of the characters — relatively easy to manipulate in real time — 
are first conceived, and high-resolution models subsequently designed. As the process becomes 
increasingly elaborate, both artists and the software engineers working closely with them 
engage in the writing of code for various animation and rendering procedures, used to con¬ 
trol movements and special effects. The dividing-line between artists and technicians is, at 
this point, far from neat, which implies that creativity and technological know-how become 
closely interwoven. (The argument regarding the collusion of art and technology expounded 
in Chapter 5 with reference to Rintaro’s Metropolis is again relevant in the current context.) 

As the technology kept evolving throughout Final Fantasy’s onerous gestation, both 
artists and technicians found themselves constantly having to upgrade and recreate their prod¬ 
ucts. As Final Fantasy's rendering and shading supervisor Kevin Bjorke stresses, it is vital to 
remember that practical “issues of control, modelling, lighting, and functional performance 
... are highly complex and require not only a lot of horse-power and clever coding but a 
highly-directed and technically adept and flexible workforce with ample computer resources” 
(Bjorke). The purely organizational difficulties entailed by the project are also emphasized by 
the production’s systems supervisor Troy Brooks: “The asset management issues alone were a 
huge challenge — trying to keep track of all the sets and models and textures, and use the right 
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versions in each shot, and trying to coordinate the flow of information from section to sec¬ 
tion. Our production managers had to help create and manage workflows that were almost 
being made up as we went along, and that just took a lot of hard work, and attention to detail” 
(Brooks). Edgar Park’s observations on the subject eloquently confirm Bjorke’s and Brooks’s 
points: 

The film itself is composed of 1,327 shots. There are 141,964 frames, each of which took anywhere from 
1 5 minutes to over 7 hours per frame to render. The average was around 90 minutes. Square Pictures stored 
10 Terabytes of 3D and 3 Terabytes of 2D artwork. The roughly 200 people who worked on the film con¬ 
tributed about 120 person-years of work. All of this data needed to be carefully managed so that the cre¬ 
ation process was collaborative and organized. This was the job of the sequence supervision department; 
they oversaw the work as it travelled between many departments including Storyboards, Layout, Sets/Props, 
Animation, Motion-capture, Lighting, FX, Rendering and Compositing. By going through these depart¬ 
ments a shot would be built with anywhere from nine to 498 composite layers [Park, E.[. 

Regardless of the movie’s colossal reliance on computers, the buildings, gadgets, weapons 
and vehicles designed for Final Fantasy were initially drawn manually and therefore exhibit 
distinctively material and artisanal qualities. This owes much to the genius of concept artist 
Kazunori Nakazawa. As Steven L. Kent observes, working on the premise that just because 
the objects ideated for the movie “do not currently exist does not mean that audiences will 
forgive them for being any less realistic,” Nakazawa painstakingly constructed each of them 
“to create the illusion of reality” after planning them out “with meticulous details.” The jeep, 
for example, was designed with very clear specifications in mind, not only in terms of its dimen¬ 
sions but also horse-power and maximum speed, so as to ensure visual and kinetic consis¬ 
tency. Indeed, while most spectators “might see these details as superfluous,” they would spot 
discrepancies if the vehicle “moved faster in some scenes than in others” (Kent, p. 14). Anal¬ 
ogous care was devoted to key locations and vehicles such as the aforement ioned “Zeus Can¬ 
non,” the “Copperhead,” the wreck of the aircraft carrier found by Aki and her associates in 
the desert, the “Quatro,” the “Gondola,” the “Black Boa” and the “Escape Pod.” 

Great attention also went into the creation of Aki’s outfit, with its profusion of built-in 
gadgets, different portions of which were thoroughly conceived of as consisting of different 
materials and as encompassing a wide range of textures. The manually crafted components 
were studiously integrated with the images generated by wholly digital means. Especially 
intriguing, among the latter, are the detailed holographic projections and interfaces used 
throughout the film — most notably, in the sequence in which Aki is attempting to rid Gray’s 
body of a phantom: here, both the technological equipment and the infected body are ren¬ 
dered as holographic images, which lends a distinctively eerie atmosphere to the setting, while 
also blurring the boundary between the corporeal and the incorporeal, the human and the 
machine. 

The storyboards represent no less eloquent a testament to the almost obsessive attention 
devoted to details in the production of Final Fantasy. In choreographing the film, staging direc¬ 
tor Tani Kunitake converted the script into images akin to manga frames. In the absence of 
flesh-and-blood performers and tangible sets, storyboards took on a far more axial role than 
would ever be the case with a live-action production. As Kent points out, “Kunitake, who 
only spent seven months working on The Matrix , spent three full years tinkering with this 
film” (Kent, pp. 61-7). Practically every facet of the overarching mise en scene had to be visu¬ 
alized on paper prior to the “shooting” process, and this gave rise to exceptionally labor- 
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intensive working schedules. Kunitake himself has commented thus on his herculean task: 
“On a project like this, we had to illustrate everything ... you really wouldn’t board some of 
these things on a regular production. But we couldn’t go out to a location and start blocking 
out camera coverage on this project, so we had to make everything up” (quoted in Kent, p. 
62). The minutely detailed nature of the boards, and their ability to thereby evoke complex 
ideas and emotions, enabled different members of the production team to glean data from 
the images that were pertinent to their particular tasks, and hence decide how a scene should 
be digitally composited or lit, for example. The boards eventually came to constitute some¬ 
thing of a comic book with autonomous artistic value. 

The multi-layered craftsmanship underpinning Final Fantasy can also be appreciated in 
all its astounding complexity by closely inspecting the “Boards/Blasts” supplementary feature 
incorporated in the 2-disc special edition of Sakaguchi’s movie released by Columbia in 2001. 
This offers valuable insights into Final Fantasy at the level of “work in progress,” rather than 
as a finished artifact, by showing the movie in the form of rough pencil drawings, sketches 
and outlines, as well as preliminary computer-generated graphics in their experimental, unpol¬ 
ished versions. 

Once the storyboards had been completed and scanned into a slideshow, the crew could 
move on to the filming stage. This availed itself of the Alias/Wavefront Maya program, which 
made it possible to block out and shoot scenes with virtual cameras capable of conveying a 
realistically cinematic impression. Combined with this sophisticated virtual cinematography, 
Final Fantasy's most innovative aspect undeniably consists of its creation of human simu¬ 
lacra — namely, virtual actors (“vactors”) or “synthespians.” The term “synthespian” was coined 
by Diana Walczak and Jeff Kleiser in 1988 upon executing the experimental film Nestor Sex- 
tone for President (which premiered at S1GGRAPH in the same year). Kleiser has described 
his and Walczak’s journey through the challenging territory of synthespian-creation in the 
August 2000 issue of Film & Video: 

Our first synthetic actor, Nestor Sextone, was composed of individually sculpted body parts and faces.... 
At the time, there was no software available to us that would allow for flexed joints.... The computing 
power that can be brought to bear on projects has continually multiplied.... In X-Men [2000], directed by 
Bryan Singer, the shape-shifting character Mystique played by Rebecca Romijn-Stamos is a 
Synthespian/human hybrid who transforms into various other characters featured in the film. Our work 
here involves a series of complex 3D procedural transformations from live actors to a photo-real fully CG 
character [Kleiser]. 

Commenting on the specifically techno-historical dimension of the vactor-making phe¬ 
nomenon, Kelly Tyler has observed: 

The quest to create virtual actors is comparatively recent; the first interactive computer graphics program 
was only developed in 1961. Designed by Ivan Sutherland at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Sketchpad generated simple geometrical line drawings for design and engineering applications. These sim¬ 
ple operations required a state-of-the-art TX-2 defense computer to run.... Today’s microcomputers have 
roughly 400 times more memory and operate about 3,000 times faster than the TX-2 used by Suther¬ 
land.... With this enhanced technology, animators have turned from fantasy characters and extinct ani¬ 
mals to a new digital grail: a photorealistic Homo Sapiens ... [Tyler]. 

In Final Fantasy , vactors were created primarily by recourse to “motion capture” (mo- 
cap). As Maureen Furniss observes, this technique has acquired varying designations over the 
years: 
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Another popular term is “performance animation,” taking the emphasis off the capturing of data, which 
is seen as just one part of the entire performance animation process. “Performance capture” is a variation 
on both of the above terms. Also heard are “virtual theatre,” “digital puppetry,” and “real-time animation.” 
Additionally, “the devil’s rotoscope” seems to be a favorite term among traditional animation people [Fur- 
niss]. 

Mo-cap was initially developed for the purpose of analysis within the field of biomechanics 
but has increasingly come to play an even more prominent part in the domain of digital ani¬ 
mation — in both the film and the video game industries — as an incomparably rich source of 
dynamic data. As Furniss has pointed out, motion capture is also “employed in the fields of 
music, fine art dance/performance, sign language, gesture recognition, rehabilitation/medi¬ 
cine,” as well as “special effects for live-action films” and “athletic analysis/training” (Furniss). 
In their “White Paper” on the topic, Scott Dyer, Jeff Martin, and John Zulauf describe motion 
capture as a technique that “involves measuring an object’s position and orientation in phys¬ 
ical space, then recording that information in a computer-usable form” (Dyer, Martin and 
Zulauf). 

In the this context the term motion capture refers to the process by which external devices 
can be used to capture movement data from various live sources and then transmit them to 
the computer, where the data are mapped onto a digitally generated actor. (It should also be 
noted, for the sake of accuracy, that even though animate bodies tend to provide the initial 
dynamics in the majority of cases, it is occasionally possible to employ inanimate objects such 
as articulated mannequins to good effect.) Coordinated by the motion capture director Rem¬ 
ington Scott, the Final Fantasy production crew employed a motion-capture stage equipped 
with sixteen optical cameras positioned on tripods with red lights at their bases. The per¬ 
formers were garbed in black bodysuits with retroreflective markers (or sensors) in the shape 
of dots sewn or velcroed upon their surfaces at the body’s joints. As Jane Park explains, for 
“Final Fantasy each performer wore approximately 35 markers, including five in the chest to 
capture his or her breathing. In addition to large movements, motion capture was used to get 
the bodily nuances of performers when they were still — nuances that were difficult to ani¬ 
mate but easy to record through the 16-camera optical motion capture system and the track¬ 
ing software from Motion Analysis” (Park, J., p. 8). 

The cameras, totally blind to the actors’ appearance, would only record the movements 
of the reflections of their own red lights onto the markers. The filmed material was then trans¬ 
ferred onto a computer equipped with a motion-capture program capable of reporting the 
precise position of each reflective marker several times per second. The program would only 
respond to the dots equivalent to the body’s joints, and then connect them by means of lines 
that correspond to bones. This process delivers something of a matchstick figure, supplying 
the animated character’s skeleton and replicating exactly the movements of the human actor 
at the source of the motion-related information. The stick-man’s movements would subse¬ 
quently be recorded as animation data and mapped onto a realistic 3D model created by dig¬ 
ital artists. 

This technique is considerably time-effective compared to traditional animation, and is 
also an ideal means of expressing supplementary emotive touches which conventional meth¬ 
ods may have lacked either the resources or the vision to create. Additionally, motion capture 
can deal proficiently with complex movements in which an actor may be performing various 
stunts simultaneously (for instance, shooting an opponent while also doing a backflip). Fur- 
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thermore, as Furniss explains, the “movements of performers captured in real-time ... can be 
supplemented with automated movements, such as blinking, breathing, hand gestures, or sec¬ 
ondary actions (for example, when a foot hits ground, its toes spread out). These are called 
‘expressions’: program components written to control a number of low-level features from one 
high-level attribute, so that the movement becomes more interesting” (Furniss). In Final Fan¬ 
tasy ., such ancillary subtleties include the flowing motions of General Hein’s black leather 
trenchcoat and of Aki’s gracefully mobile locks, achieved though digital tools that would 
enable the optimization of the original mo-cap information by appropriately tweaking the 
raw data. 

At the same time, Sakaguchi’s cinematography consistently capitalizes on his actors’ syn¬ 
thetic nature by engaging, as Michael Poirier observes, “in angles impossible with real actors 
or sets, using sweeping pans and incredible zooms” for shots as diverse as “the staggering view 
of alien vistas or the painstaking detail on a jet’s landing gear” (Poirier). Nonetheless, the 
achievement of total fluidity — and hence the expression of complete naturalism — are feats 
requiring more than just technical expertise and state-of-the-art software. This point will be 
shortly returned to. Given this study’s focus, what first demands some consideration is the 
artistic status of motion capture as a specifically animational tool. 

Bob Kurtz voices a fairly widespread opinion in arguing that “animation is about creat¬ 
ing an illusion of motion that doesn’t otherwise exist. [Mo-cap] doesn’t involve the same artis¬ 
tic input and creativity” (quoted in Furniss). Furniss herself, however, maintains that this 
position is tenable as longas emphasis is placed exclusively on “the origin of the image (within 
a creative mind),” yet falters when one recognizes that “in motion capture, a significant amount 
of the creative process occurs during post production process, when data is manipulated to 
become animated imagery” (Furniss). Seth Rosenthal of Industrial Light and Magic goes even 
further, proposing that motion capture is a creative process right from the start and is essen¬ 
tially “about performing, directing talent and benefiting from the spontaneity of live perform¬ 
ance” (quoted in Kenyon). 

As to whether motion capture legitimately belongs to the realm of animation, it is note¬ 
worthy that one of this technique’s most obvious — and indeed illustrious — predecessors is 
an instrument associated with the medium’s early history: the rotoscope. Patented by Max 
Fleischer in 1917, this device projects live-action footage onto a small screen (upon which draw¬ 
ing paper is placed) one frame at a time, and enables animators to trace the figures that appear 
in each frame with highly realistic outcomes. One of the most impressive early applications 
of this technique can be observed in the depiction and animation of the Fairy Godmother in 
Disney’s 1950 classic Cinderella. (Rotoscoping will be revisited in the closing segment of this 
chapter.) 

What some animation lovers may find jarring, as far as Sakaguchi’s movie is concerned, 
is that the principle of exaggeration so central to the medium is only notable by virtue of its 
complete absence. Indeed, far from magnifying particular traits of a character’s appearance 
or motion in order to throw its personality, motivations and idiosyncrasies into relief, as ani¬ 
mation customarily does, Final Fantasy seems to have opted for a diametrically opposite 
approach, aspiring to the accomplishment of almost exemplary human simulacra devoid of 
any explicit signs of distortion or aberration, and hence of sheer warmth. Furthermore, lack 
of exaggeration will inevitably come across as a technical failing — rather than as an inten¬ 
tional artistic choice — when it extends to those dynamic nuances that are most overtly respon- 
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sible for communicating a credible impression of movement, and actually depend for their 
effectiveness on an element of distortion (in the guises of compression, elongation or defor¬ 
mation of tissue): for instance, the acts of grabbing or gripping. 

The characters’ restrained perfection may at least partially explain why so many viewers 
have found the film’s cumulative atmosphere frigidly inert. The doll-like expressions, occa¬ 
sionally verging on the robotic, evinced by some of the synthespians at several junctures in 
the story, combined with sporadically statuesque postures and stiff gaits, are the principal cul¬ 
prits. As a result, as audiences have insistently stated, sympathizing with Final Fantasy's per¬ 
sonae does not tend to come spontaneously. Ironically, ir feels more natural to suspend disbelief 
at the sight of many of anime’s blatantly stylized and even caricatural creations than in the 
face of Sakaguchi’s hyperreal beings. This would seem to suggest that technology’s increas¬ 
ing flair for absorbing us into consummately realistic 3D spaces of the kind dispensed in 
spades by Final Fantasy is not unequivocally conducive to an authentic enhancement of our 
propensity to sense such spaces affectively. 

The models used for Final Fantasy during the motion-capture phases were relatively sim¬ 
ple, their function being essentially to provide a sense of the environment with which the 
characters were interacting. The final ones, however, consisted of myriad polygons meshed 
together and it would customarily take several minutes for the artists’ computers to simply 
open the relevant files. For the backgrounds, two-dimensional matte paintings digitally cre¬ 
ated on state-of-the-art graphic workstations were employed. According to the Square team’s 
sets and props supervisor, Tadao Odaka, “The bulk of sets and models were pretty much cre¬ 
ated directly on computers.” While this was a highly challenging task, even more daunting 
was the production of landscapes due to “the sheer amount of data involved” (quoted in Kent, 
p. 95). “Careful attention had to be paid,” in particular, “to coordinate the way the charac¬ 
ters moved to the land beneath them” —for example, “it would not look good if Gray’s pos¬ 
ture suggested he was climbing a hill with a ten percent slope while standing on a mountainous 
landscape with very steep forty percent slopes” (p. 96). 

It is in the animation section of Square that the actual magic was worked. Animation 
director Andy Jones, also director of the Animatrix episode Fhe Final Flight of the Osiris 
(2003), played a key role in developing each character’s appearance, moving from geometri¬ 
cally stylized shapes to increasingly photorealistic bodies and faces. Square’s artists were first 
required to perfect existing methods for sculpting polygonal forms — an objective that was 
admirably accomplished. Yet, they faced an even greater challenge when it came to envelop¬ 
ing those polygons with textures that could convincingly replicate the look of skin. 

Jones and his team was acutely aware that the generation of chicken-wire heads was only 
a marginal achievement compared to the monumental task of creating characters that could 
appear to experience lifelike emotions — in other words, of endowing them with a soul. For 
this purpose, extra controls were developed that could simulate human physiology and thus 
produce realistic mouth and eye movements, vocal-chord vibrations and the impression of 
slightly quivering skin tissue in the case of an older character like Dr. Sid. Clothing the char¬ 
acters was an equally tricky operation, as this required methodical assessments of the unique 
physical properties of different materials, and dynamic calculations about their feasible behav¬ 
ior in motion. Unless the computer can cope consistently with the rendition of the ever-shift¬ 
ing wrinkles and creases in the fabric occasioned by a character’s motion, thus allowing the 
clothing to drape and fold naturalistically around the body, the vactor will look farcically gawky. 
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As for the characters’ hair, the troupe had to face a proverbially arduous animational 
challenge, in their case multiplied exponentially by the exigencies of photorealism. As Tyler 
indicates, the “problem of hair has bedevilled animators for years. There are thousands of hairs 
on the human head, which vary in color, light reflectance, and texture and can move either 
singly or together. The lion in Jumanji [dir. Joe Johnston, 1995] required the modelling of 
one million individual hairs for the mane alone” (Tyler). As for Final Fantasy itself, Jane Park 
has pointed out that “the 60,000 strands of Aki’s hair took twenty percent of the entire pro¬ 
duction time to create and render” (Park, J., p. 9). Furthermore, numerous devices were cre¬ 
ated specifically for the purpose of maneuvering each strand. (The shots in which a minute 
strand stands out from Aki’s otherwise silkily conditioned and smoothly styled coiffure are 
among the most unobtrusively striking filmic moments.) Concurrently, each element of a 
character’s face — down to the most diminutive components — was controlled through sepa¬ 
rate sets of sliders, such as the “Left Lower Eyelid Twitch” and the “Purse Lips” tools. 

As Piers Bizony has emphasized, a very important technique in the context of CG ani¬ 
mation is “inverse kinematics.” This enables animators to create digital characters on the basis 
of a hierarchy. For instance, the “movements of the surface skin (an array of‘child’ compo¬ 
nents)” can be made to result automatically from “changes of position of the interior bones 
(the ‘parent’ components).” Hence, if a single body element is dragged by the animator, other 
elements behave accordingly: the movement of a foot, for example, can flow through the 
entire model, adjusting the position of the leg and, from there, extending to affect the hip, 
spine and head. The rather more laborious alternative is “forward kinematics”: this technique 
requires animators to go “into every ball and socket joint of the skeleton, tweaking the joints 
one at a time, and deriving the external movement of the character from the inside out, with 
no automated shortcuts” (Bizony, p.114). 

Described in a clinical fashion, the hierarchy-based technique delineated by Bizony may 
seem to constitute a relatively straightforward operation. However, a rather more complex 
picture emerges when one reflects that the computation of motion — accurate as this may be — 
does not automatically yield realistic (let alone aesthetically satisfying) results. As Kevin Kelly 
explains, “To calculate the move of a human figure is marginally possible for today’s comput¬ 
ers given enough time. But done on the fly, as your body does in real life, in a world that 
shifts while you are figuring where to put your foot, this calculation becomes nearly impos¬ 
sible to simulate well.... [E]ach pose of the body can be reached by a multitude of pathways.... 
Locomotion is merely one facet of action. Simulated creatures must not only move, they must 
navigate, express emotion, react” (Kelly). 

The human face is the most problematic challenge in the fabrication of synthespians. In 
order to come across as truly realistic, a computer-generated mien must be neither too flawless, 
as this would deprive it of subtlety, nor too defective, as this would make it merely freakish. 
Ed Catmull, a computer graphics spearhead and a founder of Pixar, argues that the creation 
of credible human faces is the most daunting task an animator can expect to confront: “the 
human face is a unique problem. We are genetically programmed to recognize human faces. 
We’re so good that most people aren’t even aware of it while they think about it. It turns out, 
for instance, that if we make a perfectly symmetrical face, we see it as being wrong. So we 
want things to be not quite perfect , have a lot of subtlety, but if they’re too imperfect, then we 
think that they’re strange ’ (quoted in Tyler). 

Kleiser corroborates Catmull’s point, emphasizing that advances in digital technology, 
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though vital to the generation of effective synthespians, are not in themselves able to secure 
the desired results unless the animator’s skills continue playing a cardinal role. Such skills, 
moreover, cannot consist exclusively of a competent handling of cutting-edge software and 
digitally assisted cinematography: lively engagement in the dynamics of acting, grounded in 
a sound grasp of the performative faculties of both the creators and their creatures, must come 
into play at all times. Thus, ground-breaking instruments and technologies inevitably col¬ 
lude with traditional practices even in the unfolding of a process that would seem capable of 
reconfiguring not only the animation industry but the concept of human evolution itself. As 
Kleiser maintains, 

The march toward photo-realism will march inexorably forward, with a lot of development required to 
accurately model the structure and function of facial muscles to allow for convincing dramatic perform¬ 
ances in close-up. This is extremely difficult to do technically. Most of us spend all day long watching the 
motion of the facial expressions of people with whom we interact and we are very good at discerning emo¬ 
tional content or sub-textual information from that process.... Systems currently exist for rendering con¬ 
vincing hair and clothing and the facial textures can be simulated through photographic studies and 
sophisticated texture mapping, but the animator of the future will need to be a talented actor if he or she 
intends to create a dramatic performance in a synthetic actor [Kleiser]. 

In the making of Final Fantasy , one of the keys to the creation of believable faces resided 
with the handling of details — for example, of wrinkles, skin blemishes and age spots. Aki was 
apparently the most arduous realization insofar as the imperative to make her look attractive 
entailed the danger of her looking too impeccable and hence unreal. The addition of freck¬ 
les and occasional expression lines was an indubitably inspired touch, in this respect. In addi¬ 
tion, the character’s mien derives considerable realism from the visibility of pores and delicate 
lip creases. The extent to which Final Fantasy's virtual heroine attained to photorealism is 
proved by her placement on the cover of the men’s magazine Maxim as a sexy icon two months 
before the film’s American debut in the summer of 2001. The images looked like high-qual¬ 
ity photographs of an entirely real, breathing and enticing being, even though the young 
woman they depicted is actually a post-Frankensteinian amalgam composed from legion 
human images through a process of incremental morphing. 

The extent to which Aki was conceived of as a character so realistically rendered as to 
acquire something of an independent life of its own is likewise attested to by the following: 
“Prior to the film’s release (and subsequent box office failure), Square had indicated plans for 
the Aki Ross ‘synthetic actress’ to appear in other films, possibly even interacting with live 
actors. A sample of what this might have looked like can be seen on the introduction to the 
second DVD in the Special Edition release, which shows Aki ‘breaking character’ after filming 
a scene and walking through the studio, interacting with both CGI and real people” 
( Wikipedia , the Free Encyclopedia — Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within). Like the idol singer Rei 
Toei described by William Gibson in his novel Idoru, the Aki Ross contemplated by Square 
is essentially “a personality construct, a congeries of software agents, the creation of 
information-designers” (Gibson 1997, p. 92). 

Synthespians had been accorded supporting roles for some time prior to the production 
of Sakaguchi’s film, serving as doubles for mortal performers in the filming of especially per¬ 
ilous stunts. Additionally, the generation of digital extras meant to stand in for large crowds 
or armies had already abetted producers as a markedly cost-effective resource. Final Fantasy 
radically reformulated the existing understanding of the synthespian’s role by upholding its 
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promotion from extra to starring role and, by implication, its ability to compete with the live 
performer. News of the imminent advent of virtual actors on the eve of Final Fantasy's pre¬ 
miere spread considerable anxiety among some of the more traditional Hollywood personnel, 
particularly as it coincided with the 2001 Screen Actors Guild (SAG) strikes. Tom Hanks is 
reputed to have been especially vociferous in the expression of widespread anxieties about the 
future of real performers. This is somewhat ironical in consideration of the role played by 
Hanks in the execution of the film Polar Express (dir. Robert Zemeckis, 2004), a production 
held to have further raised the bar for technical achievement in the growing genre of computer¬ 
generated movies reliant on mo-cap. 

Polar Express indeed marks one of the most recent developments of mo-cap technology 
within the domain of animation, conducted by a populous team of visual effects artists 
at Sony Imageworks under the aegis of effects gurus Ken Ralston and Jerome Chen. As Julian 
Phillips explains, the mo-cap process used in Zemeckis’s movie — termed “performance 
capture” not as a synonym but as a development of existing motion-capture technology — 
was 

designed to digitally collect every discernible movement and subtle human expression.... Unlike existing 
mo-cap, Performance Capture can simultaneously record 3-dimensional facial and body movements from 
multiple actors, using a system of digital cameras that provide 360 degree views.... With this system, the 
director could literally create custom shots during the editing process, selecting from a range of depths and 
perspectives, and moving characters in their cyber-world to emphasize specific details, with natural cam¬ 
era moves.... It took nearly two hours to apply as many as 150 reflective “jewels” that were clustered on 
the actors’ faces and scalps, adhering to all lines of musculature, eyelids, brows, upper and lower lips, chin 
line and cheeks [Phillips], 

Another audacious advance in the field of virtual cinematography, resulting from the joint 
efforts of visual effects wizards John Gaeta and Kim Libreri, is “universal capture” (u-cap), a 
technique developed in the execution of the Wachowski brothers’ The Matrix: Revolutions 
(2003). This is a form of motion capture focusing on facial performance: high-definition 
cameras are arranged in a semi-circle around the actor and photograph him or her from every 
possible angle, recording skin texture, pores, follicles and expressions down to the minutest 
detail. Universal capture is also deployed to record with incomparable fidelity legion aspects 
of a performer’s dynamic and sartorial attributes. All of these data can then be stored in image 
libraries and applied to CG characters as and when appropriate. Matrix producer Joel Silver 
has commented on the technique as follows: “Using uncompressed data captured by five hi- 
def cameras ... the computer calculates the exact shape and texture of the actor’s face, move¬ 
ment and clothing.... Gravity-defying camera moves that have previously just been paper 
pipedreams are now a reality, with the action flipping between real footage and virtual con¬ 
tent, actors and virtual actors” (quoted in Kennedy, p. 90). 

According to CG animator Kevin Mack, the day is rapidly approaching when CG char¬ 
acters might be not merely animated but actually directed. “The ideal is,” he explains, “you 
tell them, ‘Walk,’ ‘Bend over,’ or ‘Pick up that object’ ... ‘Now walk with more anger, more 
flamboyance.’ When you direct these guys, you won’t need keyframing [the technique whereby 
animators draw a few crucial frames for a sequence and allow the computer to create, by inter¬ 
polation, all the intermediate positions] or performance capture [a.k.a. motion capture, as 
described]. The only problem will be when the CG characters get too smart and say they just 
don’t want to do it any more” (quoted in Bizony, p. 137). (Some of the software used in the 
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production of virtual actors for Peter Jackson’s The Lord of the Rings films largely fulfil Mack’s 
prognostication by granting the performers a degree of autonomy.) 

Whereas productions such as the Matrix and Lord of the Rings trilogies and Polar Express 
bear witness to remarkable advances in the domain of digital motion capture since the exe¬ 
cution of Sakaguchi and Sakakibara’s Final Fantasy , no less worthy of notice is the recent 
return to the rotoscope — namely, as pointed out earlier, mo-cap’s most eminent ancestor. This 
tendency is most eloquently attested to by Richard Linklater’s A Scanner Darkly (2006), a 
filmic adaptation of Philip K. Dick’s novel of the same title wherein the unparalleled degrees 
of realism afforded by the rotoscope are further enhanced by its integration with sophisti¬ 
cated software. As the Wikipedia entry for A Scanner Darkly explains, the movie constitutes 
a ground-breaking intervention in the realm of contemporary digitally assisted animation: ‘A 
Scanner Darkly was filmed digitally using the Panasonic AG-DVX100 and then animated with 
Rotoshop, a proprietary graphics editing program created by Bob Sabiston. Rotoshop uses an 
animation technique called interpolated rotoscope, which was previously used in Linklater’s 
film Waking Life.... [It] makes use of vector keyframes, and interpolates the in-between frames 
automatically.... Each minute of animation required 500 hours of work” ( Wikipedia, the Free 
Encyclopedia — A Scanner Darkly [film]). 

Central to the execution of the movie was the shooting of live action onto digital film 
and subsequent tracing and painting of each frame by entirely manual means. On the tech¬ 
nical plane, the artisanal dimension of A Scanner Darkly is arguably the film’s most com¬ 
mendable feature, as well as an eloquent testament to the enduring hold of hand-drawn 
animation. This aspect of the work has been explicitly underscored by Sabiston himself: 
“There is no texture modelling or digital motion capture. Everything is traced ... drawn onto 
the frames freehand ... We don’t use a mouse, nor do we see what we draw on the pad behind 
each pen stroke” (quoted in “Scanner Darkly Blurs Lines between Programming and 
Artistry”). 

Employing top-notch graphic-novel artists to paint over the digitally shot frames, the 
movie yields deeply defamiliarizing effects. While the source actors (including Keanu Reeves, 
Winona Ryder, Robert Downey Jr. and Woody Harrelson) preserve their fundamental somatic 
traits, performance styles, voices and modalities of delivery, the superimposition upon their 
faces and overall physiques of black contours, flat colors and dancing beads of light causes 
them to dissolve into phantasmatic entities even as they assiduously continue to resemble their 
non-animated screen counterparts. The cumulative impression is an intoxicating cocktail of 
comic-book eeriness and realistic impressionism. 2 

According to Robert La Franco, Linklater adopted this particular technique insofar as 
“the painterly, pop-art look of rotoscoping” (at times reminiscent of Patrick Caulfield’s work 
but with a sinister twist) was ideally suited “to capture the trippy reality described by science- 
fiction author Philip K. Dick in his 1977 novel.” Furthermore, and no less importantly, in 
harnessing his pioneering methods to the production of an animated feature that boldly trans¬ 
gresses mainstream expectations concerning the medium as a whole, the director 

also sees an opportunity ... to bring full-length animated movies to a broader, older audience. Outside of 
a few proven television properties like Beavis and Butthead and South Park , no successful animation for 
adults has been released in the US since the 1981 fantasy epic Heavy Metal. “There is kind of an anima¬ 
tion ghetto that exists in the industry,” [Linklater] says. “From the beginning, we lived with the Holly¬ 
wood truism that adults don’t see animated movies. Bur I have always had the response that, yeah, adults 
don’t go see animated movies until they do! All it takes is one movie” (La Franco]. 
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Thus, at the same time as it aptly complements the technical developments outlined in 
the course of this chapter by providing an innovative contribution to the flourishing realm of 
CGI, Linklater’s 2006 movie concurrently benefits the present book’s overarching argument 
through its eloquent peroration of animation’s standing as an autonomous medium whose 
accomplishments are not ultimately reducible to the genus of childish recreation. (This point 
will be returned to in Chapter 11 with reference to both Linklater’s work and other contem¬ 
porary productions.) 

In conclusion, Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within may have disappointed viewers who had 
looked forward to its release as the apotheosis of digital animation and then discovered that 
the film’s impressive graphics were not matched by an adequately fleshed-out storyline. How¬ 
ever, the work remains historically significant as a formal and cultural hybrid, subtly poised 
between video games and cinema, animation and live action, East and West, and hence yield¬ 
ing an imaginative experiment with both technical and thematic cross-pollination in the 
domain of contemporary anime. 



Seven 


Ghost in the Shell 2: 
Innocence 


One may question making an adult drama in anime, but I made it with a hope that it may even¬ 
tually be useful for younger audiences some day Marnoru Oshii 2004a 

If the essence of life is information carried in DNA, then society and civilization are just colossal 
memory systems and a metropolis like this one, simply a sprawling external memory. — Baton, Ghost 
in the Shell 2: Innocence 1 

An unorthodox sequel to the cultish and Matrix -inspiring Ghost in the Shell (1995) based, 
like its predecessor, on a manga classic by Masamune Shirow, the film was released domesti¬ 
cally in March 2004, obtaining a U.S. release in September of the same year. Most notably, 
Innocence was also the first anime feature film ever selected for competition at the prestigious 
Cannes Film Festival (2004). The Palme D’Or in that year was eventually awarded to Michael 
Moore for his documentary Fahrenheit 9/11, but the shortlisting of Oshii’s film remains in itself 
a triumph for anime fans and scholars the world over. Moreover, it is most likely that Oshii 
himself would not have regarded this outcome as a crushing defeat, when one considers that 
the world he sought to capture in Innocence is — quite regardless of obvious thematic and sty¬ 
listic divergences — precisely the same kind of world that Moore addresses in his film: namely, 
a “culture of fear and anxiety” (Oshii 2004b). 

Innocence is set in the year 2032 and proceeds from the assumption that by this date, 
cybertechnology will have pervasively infiltrated human society irrespectively of any cultural 
or political boundaries, and that traditional lines of demarcation between the organic and the 
artificial, the human and the machine, the self and the other will have become downright 
redundant. The film focuses on the Special Anti-Terrorist agent Batou, who is essentially a 
cyborg, and on his mainly human partner Togusa in their investigation of the company “Locus 
Solus,” an industrial colossus governed by the cybercriminal Kim and responsible for manu¬ 
facturing “gynoids,” lifelike female dolls designed for sexual entertainment. The attention of 
the anti-terrorist forces is drawn to Kim’s corporation as one of the creatures suddenly goes 
berserk and slaughters her owner, in the aftermath of which several other gynoids go on the 
rampage, and eventually commit suicide, in luridly grotesque displays of self-loathing. The 
narrative follows Batou and Togusa in their dealings with scientists, gangsters, politicians and 
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bureaucrats until they eventually reach Locus Solus and, despite Kim’s elaborate attempts to 
repel them by means of cyberlabyrinths and brain hacks, discover the truth at the heart of 
the manufacturing giant and, by extension, of its dolls’ aberrant conduct. 

Innocence s landscape is tantalizingly composite: in the early segments of the story, for 
example, a sprawling nocturnal megalopolis licked by flitting orange flares is juxtaposed with 
a blindingly white and frigidly aseptic forensics laboratory in which the potentially dysfunc¬ 
tional gynoids are meticulously examined. This scenario is quite jarringly displaced by images 
of a murky yaknza den and of Batou’s humble cyborg-bachelor apartment. These are in turn 
overtaken by a city of sky-piercing Gothic spires and by a mock-Tudor manor where stained 
glass, flagstones, people, animals and fire itself are glacially immobilized in both space and 
time. What lends coherence to this potentially disconcerting mix is Oshii’s elegant joining of 
overtly hand-drawn graphics and alternately luscious and crystalline computer-generated visu¬ 
als. 

Indeed, while open to the incorporation of state-of-the-art digital animation, Innocence 
remains profoundly loyal to the traditional roots of anime artistry and its upholding of man¬ 
ual techniques as foundational. The result is an eye-melting synthesis of 2D drawings and 
3D CGI. The former were used primarily in the depiction of the characters, which consis¬ 
tently come across as cartoonishly stylized; the latter played a key part in the rendition of 
intensely photorealistic backgrounds, machines and vehicles. As noted in the Everything2.com 
review of Innocence, “In most cases, the hand-drawn characters move through obsessively 
photorealistic CGI-rendered scenery, looking eerily out of place, almost like the Ghosts the 
title invokes. Their muted tones and simple shading differentiates them from their surround¬ 
ings, which are sometimes so sharp-edged as to be almost painful” (“The Custodian”). Most 
importantly, as Oshii has remarked in an interview with IGN FilmForce, “Whether it’s back¬ 
ground material or the characters, the source material has been hand-drawn” (Oshii 2004c). 
Mechanic layout designer Atsushi Takeuchi confirms this crucial point: “Everything was 
planned around the 2D artwork, and the effect creators added on layers while having the cam¬ 
era map as the base” (Takeuchi). 

The preservation of 2D hand-drawn images alongside 3D CGI serves to throw into relief 
the film’s constructed nature — a vital aspect of its underlying essence which the photorealis¬ 
tic element may have otherwise effaced. Radically disrupting the mimetic fallacy, Oshii asks 
the audience to acknowledge that his work is an inherently synthetic artifact and not a slav¬ 
ishly reportorial “slice of life.” The director thereby invites us to ponder the significance of 
the entire apparatus utilized by the medium of animation to communicate ideas of develop¬ 
ment and change: not just the strategies adopted in order to convey the illusion of movement 
but also the devices that enable audiences to comply with the illusion, on the one hand, and 
consciously appreciate its manufactured status, on the other. Innocence — like all animation at 
its finest — encourages us to endorse and participate in the cinematic illusion through a com¬ 
modious suspension of disbelief, and yet recognize it exactly for what it is instead of mistak¬ 
ing it for empirical evidence of the existence of a “reality” out there. Furthermore, the blend 
of 2D and 3D elements effected in the ideation and execution of Innocence constitutes a fitting 
technical correlative for the film’s thematic emphasis on the nebulousness of the boundaries 
putatively separating “natural” human organisms from cyborgs, automata, clones, holograms — 
or indeed dreams. 

At the same time, Oshii puts no less effort in the evocation of a close-up of water slosh- 
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ing down a kitchen sink, or of the play of light reflected off the smooth surface of a moving 
vehicle, than in magnificent set pieces replete with prowling submarines redolent of mechan¬ 
ical sharks or sleek crow-like planes endowed with legion independently moving segments. 
Concurrently, while the director revels in the representation of vehicular life forms that equate 
to a futuristically bizarre menagerie, he is no less earnestly devoted to the depiction of anony¬ 
mous cars darting in and out of shadows and rain, and blurring the cityscape as they capture 
it from legion angles with their glistening surfaces. 

Oshii is also committed to the perpetuation of an orthodox anime style in his approach 
to cinematography. This is most explicitly demonstrated by the utilization of exaggeratedly 
slow-paced and wordless sequences that only have a recognizable place and significance within 
the domain of Japanese animation. In such pieces, the minutest nuances of bodily motion are 
lovingly foregrounded, in preference to the rapid-fire action sequences favored by much Hol¬ 
lywood animation. Equally remarkable, cinematographically speaking, is Oshii’s use of the 
camera as a means of constellating lyrically refined graphic scenarios, inspected gradually from 
diverse perspectives. A paradigmatic instance is provided by the three interrelated sequences 
supplying alternative versions of the segment in which Batou and Togusa challenge Kim in 
his palatial residence. These sequences tease the audience’s mnemonic faculties with alacrity 
by reiterating the same key event with fine variations in pace and rhythm. 

The sequences where the integration of cel animation and CGI is especially noteworthy 
include panoramic surveys of futuristic architectural monsters, such as the ones offered in the 
pre-credit segment and upon Batou’s and Togusa’s descent into Kim’s city, and the shootout 
in a cramped grocery store wherein each single shard of glass seems vibrantly alive. Most 
memorable, for many viewers, are undoubtedly the sequences unfolding in Kim’s mansion, 
with their profusion of holographic images, opulently rendered substances and textures and 
mesmerizing ornamental details — ranging from polished polychromatic marble, stained glass 
and carved stone to patterned tiling and countless metallic elements. A veritably Escheresque 
ensemble, the building discloses new vistas at each step through a profusion of seemingly 
improbable angles and dimensional incongruities that feel impalpable even as they are solidly 
supported by timber and stone. 

Compositing is unquestionably one of the most important digital techniques brought to 
bear upon the execution of those scenes. The process revolves around the digitization of var¬ 
ious images by means of scanners and subsequent transfer of the material to computers, where 
it can be edited. The compositors gather together all the elements needed for a scene and 
combine them to achieve the desired results. The pioneering tools provided by the American 
software giant Adobe (e.g. Adobe After Effects) were especially useful in the production of 
Innocence. These adopt a system of layers and a timeline, whereby animators can place different 
objects on different layers of a composition and control the size, position and opacity of each 
layer along the timeline to produce a smooth unfolding of effects. So-called “third-party” plug¬ 
ins further enable the generation of a wide range of visual impressions, including realistic ren¬ 
ditions of smoke, fire, rain, steam and snow. 

The film’s pre-credit sequence is worth dwelling upon, however cursorily. Especially 
remarkable is its knack of gradually building up a distinctive atmosphere, destined to resur¬ 
face periodically throughout the film as something of a musical refrain or leitmotif. This par¬ 
ticular mood emanates from a subtly orchestrated contrast between the stately grandeur of 
the metropolis’s upper strata, here exemplified by a quaintly techno-visionary helicopter cir- 
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cling a tower redolent of Blade Runners ominous structures, and the urbanscape’s dingy under¬ 
belly, with its amorphous crowds and sprawling streets, ubiquitous flashing lights and sirens. 
The contrast is cinematographically sustained by the adoption of different rhythms in the ani¬ 
mation of the flying machine, which is invested with a relatively fluid pattern of motion, and 
of the street-based shots, where a pervasive sense of tension and fear is tersely conveyed by 
intentionally jittery transitions. Also worthy of notice, in the aerial shots, is the use of an 
intensely warm palette imbued with amber and ochre tones. A typically Oshiian touch, this 
stylistic ploy ironically inverts the conventional association ofwarm color schemes with notions 
of psychological and emotional comfort by linking them instead with an imperviously 
unfriendly environment. 

Commenting on the no less memorable shop sequence as a representative case of his team’s 
demanding assignment, CGI art director Toru Shinozaki has pointedly underlined that each 
single product on display, as well as each of the numerous shelves and refrigerators present in 
the venue, were executed on computers. “The entire set of the store,” Shinozaki explains, “had 
to be recreated in CG. The amount of elements was outrageous, and the work was extremely 
painstaking.” Harmonizing his team’s graphics with the visuals created by separate depart¬ 
ments was no less challenging: “The movements [of the characters] are made by a different 
team, while the textures of the space had to be drawn by the background artists and mapped 
onto the elements.... Lighting was vital in integrating these separate elements into a single 
picture” (Shinozaki). 

The presentation of any one of the numerous shelves, for example, was arrived at by tak¬ 
ing a digital armature as the point of departure and then incrementally adding various chro¬ 
matic layers in order to evoke a satisfyingly realistic palette. Different textures capable of 
emulating the visual and tactile qualities peculiar to specific materials were subsequently com¬ 
posited with the initial color scheme and appropriately lit. The explosion of countless glass 
panes was likewise reliant on compositing: layers representing the glass fragments as mini- 
malistic black-and-white objects were created to isolate the details of each shard’s unique 
shape and then composited with layers that displayed the objects as realistic entities by recourse 
to highly sophisticated shading and nuancing tools. 

The involvement of several departments in the execution of the sequence’s various build¬ 
ing blocks required the director and his assistants to carry out sustained monitoring and super¬ 
vising tasks in order to secure the consistent harmonization of those components. Integrating 
the 2D and the 3D elements to make them lookas though they had issued if not exactly from 
the same hand, at least from coherently interacting hands, was not an easy job but actually 
took considerable finesse, sensitivity and a willingness to confront quite unexpected challenges. 
Computers abetted Oshii and his troupe to unparalleled degrees, yet it was their ongoing com¬ 
mitment to the legacy of traditional anime, ultimately, that enabled them to come up with 
solid centers of gravity to which both the setting and the characters would be attracted. An 
understanding of software packages alone could never have yielded such stunning results. In 
fact, it is by relying no less significantly on their background mastery of a classical, hand- 
drawn approach to animation than on cutting-edge expertise that Innocence's creators have 
brought forth a ground-breaking achievement in digital technology that far exceeds in both 
technical scope and affective import the monitor’s cool glow. 

In addition, as the director has emphasized, it should not be automatically presumed 
that technological advances invariably make the animator’s task less difficult. In fact, Oshii 
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contends, the momentous breakthroughs in cinematographical and animational practices wit¬ 
nessed over the past decade rendered his progress from script to screen even more arduous: 

There wasn’t a single thing that has been easier as a result of a technological advancement. All of the ani¬ 
mation techniques that have arisen [since Ghost in the Shell J have added to the amount of work. Anima¬ 
tors are always doing the best they can, and with digital technology, they could keep repeating [the level 
of quality]. They had done a scene ten times more [carefully] than they did with the last movie, but it 
actually translated into me having to check ten times more carefully with the material than I did on the 
last one.... When I made the first movie, it took overnight to render one scene, but now they have a lot 
more materials to render; each person actually has two or three computers working at the same time, and 
that also added to the amount of the work. Digitalization didn’t actually lessen the amount of work [Oshii 
2004c], 

The film’s pivot is arguably the sequence that dramatizes a sumptuous parade inundat¬ 
ing the streets of Kim’s seedy world. What is most beguiling about this sequence is the idea 
that Oshii’s team should have deployed most liberally the digital tools available to them for 
the purpose of representing elements of Eastern culture at its most poignantly traditional. The 
disjuncture between the innovativeness of the technical tools underlying the sequence and the 
custom-soaked lavishness of its subject matter is a classic illustration of Oshii’s penchant for 
establishing ironical tensions meant to whet his audience’s speculative appetite. The sequence 
is profoundly indebted to various traditional rituals and icons, and its appreciation accord¬ 
ingly benefits from some familiarity with the indigenous frame of reference on which it con¬ 
sistently draws. It is especially important, in this respect, to recognize the exalted cultural role 
played by the matsuri (“festival”) over the ages within Japanese society in its entirety, and con¬ 
currently acknowledge the significance of masks, used profusely in the parade sequence in 
conjunction with splendid costumes and floats, in both Japanese and broadly Asian rituals 
and theater. An understanding of relevant Eastern approaches to acting and performance, the 
codes and conventions of which bear upon the sequence’s stylistic identity, is also bound to 
be of some critical assistance. 

The online companion to Japan’s traditional beliefs, customs and rituals, titled Japanese 
Religion Today explains, “'Matsuri' is a noun, derived from a verb, matsu meaning to wait or 
to invite or in a wider sense to be submissive. In such a feeling of worship and esteem some¬ 
thing superhuman is waited for and invited.... Having lost the religious significance, ‘ mat- 
suris' today are enjoyed by participants and onlookers more for what used to be only additive 
to their essential meaning. Some of them provide shrine proteges with opportunities for recre¬ 
ation and amusement and some others demonstrate scenes of interest in the name of tradi¬ 
tion” (“Festival [Matsuri]”). 

Given that practically every shrine in Japan has its own local festival, innumerable mat- 
suris are held throughout the year. Most of these are celebrated on an annual basis, either to 
solemnize events such as the advent of the farming season and the harvest or to commemo¬ 
rate historical occasions. Parades and processions constitu te a key element of Shinto festivals. 
As these progress, effigies representing the kami (Shinto spirits and deities) are carried through 
the bustling streets — fringed by stalls loaded with food, toys and trinkets — in mikoshi (palan¬ 
quins) by people garbed in ceremonial gear. An important ritual role is also played by opu¬ 
lently decorated kasahoko (floats), several of which accommodate drum and flute players or 
magnificent dolls. 

In evaluating the significance of masks within the overall visual rhetoric of Oshii’s pro¬ 
cession, it should be noted that although these feature in virtually all cultures, they are espe- 
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dally prominent in Asia. As entities endowed with concurrently monstrous and numinous 
appeal, masks have played vital roles over the centuries in contexts as diverse as Buddhist tem¬ 
ples, Shinto shrines, aristocratic and military circles, sanctuaries, parades and street festivals, 
and for purposes as varied as animistic magic, esoteric liturgy, propitiatory ceremonies tied 
to venatorial and agrarian mores, initiation and fertility rites, shamanistic practices and seances. 
Masks also occupy a privileged space in traditional Japanese theater, helping the performer 
to maintain a stable, symbol-laden expression and the audience to access an alternate fantasy 
world. Maskmaking can be traced back to Japan’s prehistory and its initial purpose was to 
deliver visible icons of gods and demons to be deployed in the pursuit of either ingratiating 
or exorcisizing rites; they could therefore be said to emanate from a desire to bridge the gap 
between the human and the supernatural dimensions. It was also assumed that humans don¬ 
ning masks could divest themselves of their earthbound individualities and metamorphose 
into the masks’ very souls, hence becoming breathing incarnations of other mysterious enti¬ 
ties. 

Masks are still used abundantly today in Japan’s many festivals, rituals and dramatic per¬ 
formances. Noh theatre, in particular, owes its very identity as an incontrovertibly unique 
cultural form to masks. The execution of a Noh mask is a very complex art, requiring its cre¬ 
ator to abide by extremely precise technical rules at both the sculptural and the chromatic 
levels. The majority of Noh masks appear to be devoid of any expression whatsoever but 
nonetheless excel at conveying particular and highly defined feelings and moods by means of 
concentrated abstraction. Minute engravings and barely perceptible grooves or indentations, 
for example, can be introduced so as to produce delicate lines capable of communicating very 
specific emotions. Moreover, the performer’s body language augments consistently the mask’s 
affective import: even the slightest turn or tilt of the head will cause the mask’s seemingly 
vacuous orbs to fill with pathos or sadness. 

The masks displayed throughout Innocence s festival sequence reverberate with multiple 
iconographic echoes of pan-Asian derivation. Their styles alternately hark back to the Shishi 
masks worn in the course of the Shishi-mai (“Lion Dance”), once performed to ward off evil 
demons and still enacted in substantial numbers today throughout Japan; the satirically 
grotesque Kyogen and Oni masks, typically depicting the wildest side of various gods and 
spirits; Chinese opera masks inspired by ancient face-painting styles; Korean white masks with 
beak-like noses and black eyes; Indian fanged masks frequently used in Kathakah perform¬ 
ances— and the list could no doubt stretch further. 

As far as the performative modalities evinced by the sequence are concerned, these are 
veritably steeped in a distinctively Eastern heritage, dominated by the methodical employ¬ 
ment of repetitive ritualized gestures, postures and other kinetic clues. In Eastern theater at 
large, the actor’s priority is not variety, improvisation or the expression of mutable messages 
but rather to convey — through practically invariable and highly symbolic acts — stylized rep¬ 
resentations of unfailingly recurrent states and actions. The goal, in abiding by this aesthetic 
tenet, is the elimination of ambiguity, equivocation and misunderstanding. It is vital to appre¬ 
ciate, however, that the suppression of these elements of potential linguistic instability is not 
designed to inculcate dogmatic lessons into the audience but rather to intimate that the thirst 
for constant change is not conducive to deeper and more satisfying truths but merely to a 
form of escapism. Therefore, the assiduous return to archaic techniques and grammars is a 
means of suggesting that the desire for continual mutation simply ignores the existential roots 
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of performance — and indeed of the urge to perform — by dismissing the old as staid and out¬ 
dated, when those techniques and grammars in fact carry metaphysical messages well in excess 
of their contingent incarnations (as plays, puppet shows or parades, for example). 

The proposition that the return to the ancestral does not simply amount to stubborn 
traditionalism but is actually a way of communicating enduring human concerns in evolving 
social milieux is attested to by Innocence’s parade: the ancient languages and performative styles 
to which it consistently alludes are not deployed in order to seek refuge in an idealized past 
but rather to comment on the present and on a hypothetical future — most notably, through 
the juxtaposition of traditional masks and puppets, on the one hand, and novel human sim¬ 
ulacra (such as cybernetic organisms). Thus, the procession abides in memory as a pulsating 
piece of spatial poetry that is faithful to the most ancient traditions and yet adventurously 
speculative at once. 

A further aspect of Eastern performance worthy of consideration in the present context 
is the use of silence as an integral component of theatrical language. The art of anime in gen¬ 
eral and Oshii’s oeuvre in particular eloquently confirm this formal preference. As Antonin 
Artaud has argued, the proclivity towards silence is quite at odds with Western approaches 
to performance, where “the lines gain the upper hand”: 

This notion, the predominance ofthe lines in theatre, is deeply rooted in us and we view theatre so much 
as just a physical reflection of the script, that everything in theatre outside the script ... appears to us to 
be a part of staging, and inferior to the script.... To link theatre with expressive form potential, with every¬ 
thing in the way of gestures, sound, colours, movement, is to return it to its original purpose, to restore 
it to a religious, metaphysical position, to reconcile it with the universe [Artaud, pp. 50-51]. 

Authentic emotions, Artaud intimates, cannot be nakedly expressed, for naked expression is 
bound to betray their significance, to lessen their atavistic vigor and to domesticate them in 
the name of an arrogant rationalism: “Any strong feeling produces an idea of emptiness within 
us, and lucid language which prevents the emptiness also prevents poetry appearing in thought. 
For this reason an image, an allegory, a form disguising what it means to reveal, has more 
meaning to the mind than the enlightenment brought about by words and their analysis” (p. 

53). 

In Innocence , dialogue does play a key part in the unfolding of the film’s philosophical 
strand but non-verbal elements are no less vital to the work’s total effectiveness. The proces¬ 
sion sequence, specifically, invites the audience both to savor its opulent graphics and to reflect 
upon their broader cultural implications not by recourse to either dialogue or voiceovers but 
by emphatically proclaiming its wordlessness through Kenji Kawai’s glorious music. Within 
the sequence, moreover, disparate sign systems of a non-verbal nature can be seen as equally 
expressive — importantly, not so much through the content they explicitly reveal as through 
the inexhaustible semiotic variety to which they implicitly refer. Hence, they self-consciously 
and deliberately operate as snapshots, capturing merely an infinitesimal proportion of the 
world’s unceasing becoming. In foregrounding the non-verbal dimension, moreover, the fes¬ 
tival sequence epitomizes the Japanese conception of theater as a total art in which harmonies, 
rhythms, motions and the performer’s body as a whole are often more paramount than any 
script. Significantly, the original Japanese term for “theater” is geinou , “artistic skill,” which 
suggests that the indigenous culture does not privilege notions of plot and character devel¬ 
opment over other aspects of performance, in the way Western criticism has tended to do 
since at least Aristotle. 
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In embracing this comprehensive approach to performance, Oshii simultaneously pro¬ 
poses a holistic take on the value of images. Putatively inanimate constructs and icons — such 
as the majestic floats and colossal effigies moving through an unceasing deluge of snow-like 
petals — are posited as no less alive than their human (or cyberorganic) beholders. Although 
Western crowds may be inclined to dismiss those images as fake concessions to idolatry, their 
aliveness resplendently shines forth once the viewer is willing to approach them as epiphanic 
glimpses of an otherwise inscrutable beyond. 

In the commentary jointly provided by Oshii and by Innocence s animation director, 
Toshihiko Nishikubo — included in the DreamWorks Home Entertainment Special Edition 
DVD of Innocence released in 2004 — the creators usefully elucidate their approach to the fes¬ 
tival sequence, dissecting the often formidable difficulties sprinkled along the path to visual 
excellence: 

OSHII: When I was doing the storyboards I knew this part was going to be tough, but I never real¬ 
ized it was going to be this tough. 

NISHIKUBO: When it comes to it, everything in this scene was taxing. Lots of stuff is animated by hand, 
but you really have to look to see it. 

OSHII: In terms of backgrounds, there are something like several hundred pieces independently mov¬ 
ing here.... 

NISHIKUBO: There’s lots of minute movement in back that most people probably won’t notice. But the 
atmosphere wouldn’t be at all the same without those little movements. 

OSHII: The crowds here, about a third of them are shifting about.... Didn’t want to do this like Dis¬ 
ney does mob scenes. They make me queasy. Constant movement every each way. 

NISHIKUBO: Slight movement can leave you with a distinct impression. 

OSHII: The human eye is designed to scale back excessive info entering in. So when you have con¬ 
stant movement everywhere, it gets to be unnerving [“Commentary by Mamoru Oshii and 
Toshihiko Nishikubo”]. 

As pointed out in the course of this same account, a major influence behind the execution of 
the parade sequence was a popular festival attended in Taiwan by the troupe as part of their 
preparatory fieldwork. This detail confirms the pan-Asian, rather than strictly and solely Japa¬ 
nese, roots of the sequence. Also noteworthy are Takeuchi’s comments concerning the 
sequence’s CG/cel ratio: “in the festival scene, 98% of whatyoti see is hand-drawn material, 
and about 80% of the movements were supported by CG. The rest (20%), including the char¬ 
acters and mobs, were cel animation” (Takeuchi). 

The film is also thematically imbued with other allusions to traditional Japanese culture. 
Central to its underlying philosophy is the Shinto-based belief that all entities — inorganic, 
artificial and inanimate ones included — are endowed with spiritual attributes. This hypoth¬ 
esis is most assiduously promulgated with reference to the ningyou (“doll”) image, numerous 
incarnations of which punctuate Batou’s and Togusa’s investigation. Japanese culture has 
evinced a deep attachment to the symbolic attributes of dolls of countless guises for many 
centuries. Dolls still feature prominently in contemporary Japan, as evinced by the ongoing 
hold on the collective imaginary of celebrations such as the Hina Matsuri (“Girl’s Day,” 3 
March), an event marked by the public display of ornamental dolls as symbolic means of ensur¬ 
ing young girls’ well-being. 

All the various manifestations of the ningyou proposed by Innocence are caringly depicted 
in accordance with painstaking background research on Oshii’s part, which entailed trips to 
various doll museums situated in both Japan and the West. The main influences underpin- 
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ning Oshii’s film, in this regard, are the works of the Surrealist artist flans Bellmer and of 
the contemporary Japanese artists Simon Yotsuya, Hiroko Igeta and Etsuko Miura, as well as 
wax anatomical models molded from actual corpses held at La Specola museum in Florence. 

Innocence hints, more or less overtly, at a broad range of doll-related indigenous arts and 
rituals that are simultaneously relevant to both traditional and contemporary contexts. It is 
first of all worth noting that the figure of the doll is closely related to that of the mascot, as 
evinced by the adoption in numerous traditions and cults of symbolic entities with human 
or humanoid appearance supposed to bring good luck. The word “mascot” derives from the 
Provencal “ mascotto” the feminine diminutive of “masco” i.e. “witch.” Dolls and mascots 
have been engaged in a mutually sustaining relationship over the centuries, since dolls can be 
used as mascots and mascots can take the form of dolls. Rather felicitously for the present 
discussion, “masco” is also related to the medieval Latin term “ masca ,” which means “ghost.” 

Innocence also intimates that at the same time as doll-like icons pervade traditional cul¬ 
tures as ubiquitous spectres, novel ghostly forms continually develop in tandem with chang¬ 
ing media and technologies. Both traditional and contemporary channels of information and 
communication are pervaded by phantasmatic presences — or crypto-presences, as the case may 
be. The Internet itself could be seen as the producer and disseminator of ghostly entities akin 
to techno-ectoplasms. 

As Jeffrey Sconce argues, the tendency to associate electronic channels of communica¬ 
tion with otherworldly and incorporeal forces can be traced as far back as the advent of the 
telegraph and its somewhat unorthodox marriage to early spiritualism. Since that time, he 
maintains, Western (and especially American) culture has remained “intrigued by the capac¬ 
ity of electronic media to create sovereign yet displaced, absent and parallel worlds” (Sconce, 
p. 25). The reason he then adduces for this enduring propensity to “ascribe mystical powers 
to what are ultimately very material technologies” (p. 6) is that humans need to conceive of 
each new medium as somehow alive in order to be able to accommodate it within their par¬ 
adigms. Endowing a technology with latent spectral energies is a way of symbolizing its alive- 
ness. In the specific case of Innocence , it could be argued that Major Kusanagi represents (at 
least in Batou’s perception of her ongoing legacy) the soul at the core of cyberspace — the “ghost 
in the machine”—and even though she is not “alive” in any conventional sense of the word, 
she is undeniably associated with immense vitality. She thus provides the cyborg cop with 
the necessary emotional resources to interact successfully with an otherwise cold, function- 
oriented and ultimately dehumanizing technology. 

The phrase “ghost in the machine,” incidentally, is used by Gilbert Ryle in The Concept 
of Mind (1949) to describe (rather derisively) the blatantly dualistic nature of the Cartesian 
system, where the body is regarded as a purely mechanical apparatus, and the soul or spirit 
putatively dwelling therein and governing it as an utterly incorporeal agent. Oshii persist¬ 
ently refutes this model — not only in Innocence but actually throughout his output — by inti¬ 
mating that both the so-called body and the so-called soul, and indeed both animate and 
inanimate entities, partake at once of the mechanical and the spiritual. 

Innocence captures simultaneously the traditional significance of the doll icon (and of the 
cognate figures of the mascot and the witch) and the contemporary ubiquitousness of phan¬ 
tasmatic presences within the pervasive networks of cyberculture. The character of the Major 
from Innocence's prequel functions as a benevolent spectral presence, following Batou as a dis¬ 
embodied “guardian angel” 2 and only briefly revisiting a corporeal doll-like shell in the film’s 
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climax in order to assist the cyborg cop in the completion of his mission. Kusanagi’s deft han¬ 
dling of cybertechnology, intended to enable Batou to break through Kim’s virtual snare, is 
choreographed by recourse to a visual rhetoric that vividly recalls magical practices — which 
elliptically equates the Major to the other traditional figure mentioned above, that of the 
witch. 

The magical dimension is further reinforced by the protean alchemy of Kim’s mansion. 
The inclusion of Gothic elements is particularly intriguing, in this regard, given the etymol¬ 
ogy of the term “Gothic” and its attendant symbolic connotations. “The word ‘Gothic’,” 
James Rollins explains, “comes from the Greek word ‘goetic.’ Which translates to ‘magic.’ 
And such architecture was considered magical. It was like nothing seen at the time: the thin 
ribbing, the flying buttresses, the impossible heights. It gave an impression of weightlessness’ 
(Rollins, p. 406). It is therefore not surprising, given their setting, that although Kim’s strat¬ 
agems are sustained by state-of-the-art cybernetics, they nonetheless exude an esoteric feel 
that draws them into closer proximity to the realm of ancient magic than to the domain of 
advanced technoscience. 

Where the ningyou figure is concerned, Innocence is also steeped in tradition at the 
specifically cinematic level, insofar as dolls feature in varying shades of prominence in numer¬ 
ous Japanese films. Two classics are particularly worthy of notice in the present context: Akira 
Kurosawa’s Yume (Dreams , 1992) and Takeshi Kitano’s Dolls (2002). The section of Yume enti¬ 
tled “The Peach Orchard” shares with Oshii’s film the theme of dolls’ latent aliveness. This 
is poetically articulated as the dolls from a young girl’s collection come to life on Hina Mat- 
suri. Dolls is even closer to Innocence in tone insofar as it dramatizes with unsettling potency 
the doll’s haunting powers by presenting part of a Bunraku (puppet) show and then uncan¬ 
nily inverting the puppets/audience relationship by having the artificial creatures turn to 
observe the human spectators with dispassionate eyes. 

The figure of the doll supplies Oshii with a culturally resonant symbol through which 
quintessentially human anxieties regarding the very meaning of the human can be lathomed. 
Innocence continually draws attention to the construction of dolls of various kinds as symp¬ 
tomatic of human beings’ obsessive proclivity to replicate themselves. In designing dolls in 
their own image, humans adopt a creational stance that ultimately bears witness not to their 
godlike omnipotence but rather to deeply ingrained preoccupations about their own onto¬ 
logical status. Humans, the film intimates, make dolls because they themselves feel akin to 
playthings in the hands of a superior force which, though not necessarily malevolent, is 
nonetheless callously indifferent to their destiny and to their plight. The fabrication of syn¬ 
thetic creatures thus constitutes a pathetic attempt by humans to assert their autonomy and 
ingenuity. 

Ultimately, we are betrayed by the anthropomorphic entities we invent in order to per¬ 
petuate our self-image and thus efface, albeit transiently, our inexorable limitations in the face 
of the firmament’s overpowering amplitude. This is because those creatures are meant to be 
flawless and are therefore bound to fail us, in their supposed function as pleasing simulacra 
of actual people, for the simple reason that they do not capture humanity’s most distinctive 
trait — namely, imperfection. “The human,” the villain Kim argues, “is no match for a doll, 
in its form, its elegance in motion, its very being. The inadequacies of human awareness 
become the inadequacies of life’s reality. Perfection is possible only for those without con¬ 
sciousness, or perhaps endowed with infinite consciousness. In other words, for dolls and for 
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gods.’’ Kim then includes “animals” in the list and corroborates this proposition by pointing 
out that “Shelley’s skylarks are suffused with a profound, instinctive joy. Joy we humans, 
driven by self-consciousness, can never know.” 

The film subtly interweaves the thematic strand just outlined with cognate speculations 
about the intractable haziness of the notion of aliveness. Kim maintains that dolls “haunt” 
humans — and have indeed done so for time immemorial — because they look eminently human, 
yet are “nothing but human.” They thus compel us to wonder, by implication, to what extent 
creatures that appear to be alive are really alive, and the extent to which ostensibly lifeless objects 
might actually be animate. By implication, dolls “make us face the terror of being reduced to 
simple mechanisms and matter.” These troubling reflections are largely a corollary of scientific 
advancement: in endeavoring to explain the workings of the universe in mechanical terms, human 
beings have unwittingly ushered in the possibility of their own existence being “reducible to basic, 
mechanical parts.” Ascertaining and quantifying the precise degree to which human beings and 
their artificial counterparts differ becomes, at this point, imperviously hard. (A comparably 
poignant reference to the doll-like status of humans is made in Episode 21 of the Neon Genesis 
Evangelion television series, “The birth of NERV/He was aware that he was still a child.”) In the 
light of these speculations, it is hardly surprising that visitors of doll museums should frequently 
remark on the singularly disquieting sensations evoked by the glassy-eyed exhibits. Obviously 
inanimate, these creatures nonetheless exude an aura of awareness, of knowingness. 

In addition, Oshii harbors a proclivity to couple the figure of the doll with that of the 
dog — an aspect of his philosophy he describes thus in the documentary supplied with the 
aforementioned DVD: 

Both were created by humans. Dogs are originally not wild animals. They have been captured by the 
humans and made to meet their convenience. I feel that the histories, cultures, and civilizations of humans 
are symbolically represented in the making of dolls. In other words, humans have been creating them¬ 
selves. They have been reproducing their own images. As a result, the world has become worthless, and 
created disastrous histories. There are a few beautiful and decent things in this world, but I can’t help to 
think that the majority is no good [Oshii 2004a], 

As emphasized by character designer Tetsuya Nishio, moreover, the execution of effective 
dolls required a keen grasp of the synthetic creatures’ peculiar anatomies and related patterns 
of motion, which sometimes entailed ignoring the key tenets inculcated in animators from 
the very beginning of their careers as pivotal to the accomplishment of convincing effects. For 
instance, the notion that human limbs never quite move in isolation insofar as the entire body 
is at least marginally affected by the shift of even a single part, of absolutely cardinal value 
when it comes to representing people’s motion, loses currency where dolls are involved. Hence, 
the animator must be prepared to neutralize his inveterate capacities, and animate separate 
body parts independently in a fashion that could feasibly be deemed defective animation in 
the handling of the human form. 

At the same time, Nishio and his associates had to negotiate the conundrum of how to 
invest the dolls with expressiveness without endowing them with naturalistic expressions: 
“Dolls have the same shape as humans but they do not have facial expressions. It actually 
makes the key animation work much tougher. Normally, when a human gets shot, the facial 
expression changes. But when it comes to dolls, their expression doesn’t change a bit. For a 
key animator, it’s difficult to [show] that a character’s been shot without relying on the change 
of her facial expression” (Nishio). 
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The extent to which the artists involved were able to imbue the dolls with communica¬ 
tive powers without actually saturating them with anthropomorphic traits is paradigmatically 
evinced by the early sequence in which a murderous gynoid, having already assassinated her 
owner and played havoc with the agents sent in her pursuit, attacks Batou, is held at bay by 
the cyborg’s enhanced arm and ends up tearing herself asunder after whispering a barely audi¬ 
ble “help me.” The doll’s expression remains immutable, yet her highly stylized body lan¬ 
guage, her harmonious and yet unearthly motion and the aura of—paradoxically 
radiant — spookiness she evokes at every turn of the camera impart upon the creature a unique 
degree of visual and dynamic consistency. 

Dolls are not only pivotal to Innocence in a thematic sense, however. Oshii is no less 
committed to the cultivation of self-reflexivity than other directors discussed in earlier seg¬ 
ments of this book, primarily Kon, Anno and Rintaro. What Oshii finds in the doll is pre¬ 
cisely a means of commenting from within the cinematic tapestry on the art of animation and 
on the tools it employs. Innocence’s director is specifically interested in celebrating the medium’s 
madeness and therefore seeks to remind us constantly of the constitutional artificiality of ani¬ 
mated characters regardless of the degree of realism to which they may attain. Even as those 
characters and their environments become increasingly lifelike thanks to tremendous advances 
in digital technology, they are essentially artifacts and should be consciously appraised as such. 
The doll, when approached from this angle, epitomizes the world of anime at large as a realm 
wherein heightened realism — especially of the type afforded by CGI — is never quite allowed 
to suppress the joy and toil of the construction process. 

Quite appositely for a movie committed to self-reflexivity, Innocence uses its very credit 
sequence, where the production of a prosthetic body is meticulously documented, to reflect 
tangentially on the process of its own making. The lengthy and laborious production meth¬ 
ods adopted by Oshii and his team throughout the four years of Innocence's execution is here 
symbolically replicated. The sequence opens with an allegory of natural fertilization that sub¬ 
tly parallels the conception of the individual organism and the genesis of the universe. This 
microcosm-macrocosm correspondence is represented as the progressive multiplication of cor¬ 
puscles into numerous globular shapes, suggestive at once ofcellsafloat in the amniotic stream 
and astral bodies suspended in cosmic infinity. The process leads to the emergence of a stun¬ 
ningly plastic sphere that rapidly mutates through a series of mesmerizing metamorphoses. 
Abetted by state-of-the-art morphing technologies and an inspired use of constructive solid 
geometry, this part of the sequence pursues the micro-macro parallelism by causing the ini¬ 
tially smooth globe to acquire furrows and indentations that bring to mind the imaginary grid 
of parallels and meridians associated with the Earth, on the one hand, and a highly schema¬ 
tized and neatly ordered version of the human brain, on the other. No less fascinating are the 
biomorphic segments and cable-like sinews (redolent of strands of DNA) sprouting from this 
shape as it evolves at an exponential rate before our eyes. 

The following images, centred on an exquisitely slow-paced pan across a mechanical 
spinal chord from which myriad nerve-like filaments emanate, arguably offer some of the 
entire sequence’s most uncanny moments. Emphatically artificial in its glorification of gleam¬ 
ing metal and painstakingly conceived microtechnology, the mechanism nonetheless comes 
across as vibrantly alive: the cinematography is so passionately photorealistic as to induce the 
viewer to believe that no object that does not actually exist in the empirical domain could 
ever look quite so real. The confluence of the synthetic and organic dimensions is again high- 
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lighted in the following portion of the sequence, where a meticulously rendered cyborg hand 
is the center of attention. Its anatomical structure and proportions are utterly consonant with 
those of a living human hand, yet its artificiality is thrown into relief by the preternaturally 
flawless texture of its “skin.” The impression of constructedness is reinforced as the hand turns 
upon an invisible pivot, revealing its intricate mechanical core. 

The screen then switches to a composite creature intensely redolent of Bellmer’s dolls. 
This entity is at first made to look quite grotesque by its seemingly uneasy integration of dis¬ 
parate and somewhat incongruous segments but unexpectedly splits into two, identical, doll- 
like forms, poised as though they were each other’s specular reflections, endowed with the 
attributes of symmetrical, harmoniously constructed and — above all — breathtakingly elegant 
mannequins. (This image could also be seen as an unobtrusive allusion to the mass-produc¬ 
tion of clone-like individuals in post-capitalist dispensations.) 

The cyborg/doll eventually surfaces from a vortex of radiant threads, its fetal position 
emphasizing the creature’s latent humanity even as the bioports and cables initially punctur¬ 
ing its body operate as unequivocal reminders of its intractably fabricated nature. In the clos¬ 
ing part of the sequence, the camera focuses on the doll’s head and face, culminating with an 
extreme close-up of a disturbingly photorealistic turquoise eye. The degree of photorealism 
achieved by Oshii’s team is, in a sense, encapsulated by this one frame: what makes it gen¬ 
uinely unforgettable, ultimately, is not so much its perfection — which could actually have 
become unconvincing had it felt too extreme — but its incorporation of a peripheral element 
of imperfection. This is borne out by the marginally irregular distribution and thickness of 
the lower lashes. This effect could be usefully compared and contrasted with the rendition of 
the heroine’s eyes in Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within , where Aki’s excessively and uniformly 
abundant lashes partially give away her synthetic nature. Importantly, for the purpose of the 
overall argument here advanced, the iconography employed in the representation of the hybrid 
artifact is at once eminently Nipponic in its adoption of a hairstyle and approach to make¬ 
up readily associated with traditional Japanese culture, and yet Westernized by its surprising 
choice of ocular coloration. 

Thematically speaking, Innocence is no less firmly rooted in Western tradition than in 
indigenous mythology and lore. This is borne out by the protagonist’s almost obsessive ten¬ 
dency to reflect upon thorny existential issues concerning the essence of humanity — and upon 
the possible reasons behind humans’ entrenched proclivity to perpetuate their image in artificial 
counterparts — by recourse to citations and aphorisms drawn from sources as varied as Con¬ 
fucius, Isaac Asimov, the Bible, Rene Descartes, Jean-Luc Godard, Jakob Grimm, John Mil- 
ton and Ludwig Wittgenstein, as well Renaissance magic and spiritualism. Evidence of Oshii’s 
appetite for philosophical speculation is further consolidated by his treatment of the haunt- 
ingly charismatic persona of the forensics lab director, Coroner Haraway. 

The character is named after the cultural theorist Donna Haraway, whose seminal work 
on the cyborg figure unquestionably bears salient affinities with Oshii’s own world view. Har¬ 
away’s “A manifesto for cyborgs” indeed “posits the cyborg body as a radical challenge to the 
myth of stable identities due to its emphasis on the interpenetration of self and other. By tra¬ 
versing the boundary between the human and the machine, the cyborg concurrently disrupts 
other binary opposites (culture/nature; reality/appearance; male/female).... The cyborg body 
inhabits a non-teleological and non-etiological universe which makes the fantasy of return¬ 
ing to an Edenic state of innocence quite irrelevant” (Cavallaro, p. 49). In the philosopher’s 
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own words: “it is not made of mud and cannot dream of returning to dust” (Haraway, p. 175). 
The argument pursued by Haraway’s epoch-making article is resonantly echoed by Oshii’s 
sustained critique of the unified self typically glorified by liberal humanism as a specious 
myth. 

Thus, while drawing on traditional sources of concomitantly Eastern and Western prove¬ 
nance, Innocence also engages with a decidedly post-humanist vision of global magnitude. 
This is encapsulated by the proposition that anthropocentric humanism is a fallacious creed, 
insofar as the incremental penetration of human organisms and mentalities by technological 
instruments, codes and prostheses invalidates the claim to the superiority of the human species 
onto which that doctrine obstinately holds. In Innocence , the director’s vision gives life to a 
world wherein machines and both human and non-human animals unrelentingly coalesce. 
Oshii’s problematization of conventional notions of aliveness and sentience through the sym¬ 
bol of the ningyou captures his anti-anthropocentric leanings with disarming candor. 

In 2005, Bandai Entertainment released the DVD Ghost in the Shell2: Innocence — Music 
Video Anthology , a collection of seven animated music videos (“Incubation,” “Civilization,” 
“Abyss,” “Confusion,” “Sabbath,” “Rumble” and “Pathos”) incorporating the gorgeous back¬ 
ground artwork used to bring Innocence's universe to cinematic life, Kawai’s score, additional jazz 
pieces and the songs performed by the acclaimed jazz vocalist Kimiko Ito. As stated in the review 
of the anthology supplied by The Armchair Empire, one of the collection’s greatest virtues unques¬ 
tionably resides with its ability “to showcase the most overlooked character in Ghost in the Shell 
2: Innocence, the background. Removing all of the characters that might evoke emotion with their 
own presences, we deal with only the inhuman and the backgrounds” (Tazman). 

The compilation constitutes a paradigmatic instance of the phenomenon of “remedia¬ 
tion” theorized by Jay David Bolter and Richard Grusin — namely, the process whereby novel 
visual media (and the artifacts associated with such media) achieve a certain cultural status 
by reconfiguring earlier media and artifacts, and hence investing them with fresh functions: 
“What is new about new media comes from the particular ways in which they refashion older 
media and the ways in which older media refashion themselves to answer the challenges of 
new media” (Bolter and Grusin, p. 15). On the one hand, this process amounts to the repur¬ 
posing of the content of one medium into another (as evinced by the adaptation for the screen 
of classic fiction). On the other, it consists of the transformation (through partial displace¬ 
ment) of one medium into another (as exemplified by the transition from stage production 
to cinema, or from traditional painting to photography). 

The music anthology’s “remediating” nature renders it especially relevant to this study’s 
concern with the collusion of tradition and innovation. Indeed, remediation points to the pos¬ 
sibility of virtually any established art form and virtually any ostensibly finished product 
becoming open to creative metamorphoses capable of translating them into novel forms or 
objects. Relatedly, remediation is inherent in a medium’s very essence: there would be no 
media, Bolter and Grusin intimate, were remediation not constantly at work: “A medium is 
that which remediates. It is that which appropriates the techniques, forms, and social 
significance of other media.... A medium in our culture can never operate in isolation, because 
it must enter into relationships of respect and rivalry with other media” (p. 65). Thus, the 
body of artifacts — and the attendant nexus of modes of production and consumption — char¬ 
acteristic of a particular society can never be taken as immutable givens. By extension, tradi¬ 
tion could be said to harbor within its very fabric the seeds of innovation. 
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The medial relationship between Oshii’s feature film and the music anthology is partic¬ 
ularly intriguing insofar as it alludes to a third possible level of remediation. This does not 
simply add up to either the adaptation or the displacement of one medium by another. In 
fact, it is capable of engendering a new form endowed with autonomous aesthetic and tech¬ 
nical significance through the coalescence of two distinct media by means of a process of 
hybridization. With its integration of awesome visuals capable of recreating Oshii’s vision in 
detail and of the soundtrack conjured up by Kawai to impart life and atmosphere upon them, 
the anthology could indeed be deemed not so much a supplement to, as an alternate version 
of, Innocence the movie. 

As a work endowed with independent standing, the collection plays an especially impor¬ 
tant role, in the current context, insofar as it enables the viewer to appreciate and closely inspect 
many of the film’s technically distinctive features in a more focused and objective fashion than 
the feature allows for. This is by no means intended as an indictment on Innocence's techni¬ 
cal quality — what is being proposed, rather, is that the music videos encourage the spectator 
to concentrate intimately on the visuals themselves, and hence to reflect on the modalities of 
their execution and impact, without being distracted by plot-related complications and con¬ 
volutions, nor indeed by elaborate dialogue. {Innocence was not dubbed into English prior to 
either its theatrical release or its appearance on DVD, and audiences unequipped with full 
command of the Japanese language therefore depend on subtitles. These may pose an addi¬ 
tional encumbrance, at least upon first viewing.) 

The history of collaborative projects bringing together Oshii’s and Kawai’s prolific imag¬ 
inations is not only extensive but also studded with veritable jewels of both animated and 
live-action cinema. Beside Innocence , these include: The Red Spectacles (1987), Patlabor 1: The 
Mobile Police (1989), Mobile Police Patlabor OVA 1 (1988-1989), Mobile Police Patlabor 7V 
Series (1989-1990), Mobile Police Patlabor OVA 2 (1990-1992), Stray Dog: Kerberos Panzer Cops 
(1991), Talking Head (1992), Patlabor 2: The Movie (1993), Ghost in the Shell (1995), Avalon 
(2001), Killers: .50 Woman (2002) and Tachigui—The Amazing Lives of the Past Pood Grifters 
(2006). As in previous collaborations, no efforts were avoided and no challenges eluded in 
the generation of a composite world wherein Innocence’s acoustic and visual identities could 
mutually enhance and sustain each other. Particularly worthy of notice, among the many her¬ 
culean tasks undertaken by the two artists and their versatile troupe, were the exacting con¬ 
struction of a colossal music box, accompanied by sound effects recorded in a frozen quarry 
in order to capture an uncanny atmosphere of reverberant spaciousness while simultaneously 
evoking the icily metallic sources of the melody. The lengths taken to create the film’s sound¬ 
track and the related video anthology are also eloquently demonstrated by the decision to 
bring over seventy folk singers together into a concert hall for the purposes of recording the 
more traditional vocal pieces. In assessing Innocence's cumulative effectiveness, Oshii has 
incontrovertibly honored Kawai’s music as a vital force: “I think the sound accounts for half 
of the movie. Of course, visuals are important, but they’re easier to judge than sound. In that 
sense, sound lets you explore more possibilities” (Oshii 2004a). 

In the “Exclusive North American Interview” with Kawai conducted in April 2005 for 
inclusion in the booklet accompanying the original movie soundtrack, the composer has com¬ 
mented as follows on the schedule involved in the creation of the score for Innocence: “The 
compositions themselves took about a month. Three major parts of the film score — the folk 
chorus, music box, and the ending song — each required a totally different method of record- 
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ing, so I believe it took a bit more than two months to complete.” Asked specifically to com¬ 
ment on “the most difficult part of working on this project,” Kawai riposted: “For me, this 
was the first time composing for the music box, so if you include the preparation period, it 
took quite a long time. But, it was a lot of fun” (Kawai, K.). This is precisely what one would 
always wish to hear, when all is said and done, from musicians and animators alike. 

It could indeed be argued that it is from the hands of artists who are not afraid of mix¬ 
ing work and play that the most inspiring productions ensue. The “work” element is certainly 
taxing, requiring as it invariably does an ability to watch out at all times for any indication 
of current or prospective trends and to keep one’s aesthetic antennae tuned no less consis¬ 
tently. However, what could easily deteriorate into an exhausting chore actually blossoms into 
candid enjoyment once those critical skills are subsumed to a joyful pursuit of interminable 
experimentation. Thus, no amount of drudgery can ultimately erase the sheer elan entailed 
by a creative enterprise conducted in the name of sincere inquisitiveness, as well as a willing¬ 
ness to let the medium occasionally run amok even as its potentialities are judiciously reined 
in by the artist’s overarching vision and compositional rigour. 

In the first video, “Incubation —The Ballade of Puppets: Flowers Grieve and Fall,” we 
are presented with the equivalent of the film’s opening sequence and related score. As men¬ 
tioned earlier, this focuses on the genesis of an artificial being combining the most salient 
traits of both the cyborg and the doll. The second piece, “Civilization — River of Crystals,” 
utilizes images from the early phases of the investigation and from the convenience-store inci¬ 
dent, deftly juxtaposing the two contrasting sides of Innocence s hybrid cityscape: a colorful 
luminosity alluding to a prosperous and cheerful society, on the one hand, and an impene¬ 
trable tenebrousness symbolizing its underlying corruption and ubiquitous criminality, on the 
other. A slow jazz air provides the connective tissue between these adversarial, yet comple¬ 
mentary, dimensions. In the third video, “Abyss —Attack the Wakabayashi,” the grimly intri¬ 
cate architecture, at times reminiscent of II. R. Giger’s art, of the factory where the gynoids 
are equipped with simulated “ghosts” provides the setting for a silent speculation about the 
meaning of lives thus engendered, to the accompaniment of an appositely frosty techno beat. 
(In the film, the factory is not explicitly brought into play until the action’s full-throttle cli¬ 
max.) 

The film’s primary score is again employed in the fourth piece, “Confusion —The Bal¬ 
lade of Puppets: In a New World, Gods will Descend,” where the urban architecture is endowed 
with autonomous life and accordingly imbued with energies that appear to ebb and flow of 
their own accord, regardless of human presence and agency. Images of the majestic cathedral 
(reminiscent of the Milanese Duomo) within which Batou and Togusa land upon reaching 
the villain’s city and shots from the parade sequence provide the bulk of the visual material 
for this section of the collection. In the central portion of the festival-based segment, opu¬ 
lently shaded frames exhibiting highly plastic 3D shapes are consistently intercut with shots 
of the sternly minimalistic hall where the agents obtain precious clues to Kim’s location. Espe¬ 
cially riveting, from a technical perspective, is the alternation between close-ups of the majes¬ 
tically made-up and attired stage performers and the hall’s frostily monochromatic eeriness. 
This atmosphere, incidentally, is graphically heightened by an imposing wall inscription, exe¬ 
cuted by hand by a Chinese master, that could be regarded as an encapsulation in nuce of 
Innocence's entire philosophy: “Life and death come and go like marionettes dancing on a 
table; once their strings are cut, they easily crumble.” 
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The fifth video, “Sabbath — The Doll House I,” plays the music-box harmony associ¬ 
ated with Kim’s nefarious schemes as the background to the image of the painting hanging 
in the office occupied by Aramaki, Batou’s and Togusa’s boss. Thanks to a deft handling of 
rack focus, the spectator is slowly drawn into the space of the picture — a lush forest teeming 
with invisible energies — to the point that its status as a framed commodity is rapidly forgot¬ 
ten. At the same time, the hypnotic pace at which the viewer is immersed into the simulated 
environment mirrors the protagonists’ unwitting absorption by Kim into his malevolent dream 
world. “Rumble — The Ballade of Puppets: The Ghost Awaits in the World Beyond,” the sixth 
piece in the series, revisits Kim’s attempts to overpower Batou and Togusa by means of increas¬ 
ingly cruel brain hacks, with their hallucinatory musical backdrop. This consists of a subtly 
varied version of the main score, maximizing to considerable dramatic effect its characteris¬ 
tic interspersal of hauntingly beautiful vocals, frantic drumming and clanging of cymbals. The 
latter part of the video captures the action’s climactic moments, using a markedly vigorous 
rhythm in order to build up momentum and enfold the entire setting— living and inanimate 
entities alike — in a mood of impending catastrophe. 

The seventh and closing video, “Pathos — Follow Me,” depicts Innocence s hypothetical 
aftermath against the auditory background of the film’s theme song, indeed titled “Follow 
Me.” Shots of the city’s fetid and crime-infested alleys, saturated with a pointedly noir feel, 
are intercut with images of the forbiddingly sterile forensics laboratory, and with iconic rep¬ 
resentations of numerous prosthetic bodies undergoing assemblage and programming. A par¬ 
ticularly captivating moment consists of the wholly computer-generated scene delineating in 
a digitally encoded, amber-hued guise the molding of a doll from distinct geometrical prim¬ 
itives — suitably depicted as they would indeed appear on a sophisticated monitor. The process 
is inspected in a veritably clinical fashion from multiple angles as the camera searchingly cir¬ 
cles the virtual body. (In the movie, this scene is not actually included in the laboratory 
sequence but in a later sequence, set in Aramaki’s office, where Batou and his partner are first 
briefed on their mission.) The contrasting visuals employed in the final video elliptically invite 
the viewer to reflect on humanity’s fate within a rampantly prosthetic environment, thus pro¬ 
viding an aptly open-ended culmination. 

The two bonus videos included in the anthology are also worthy of consideration as fur¬ 
ther experiments in the art of remediation. The first, “Gabriel,” consists of a montage of var¬ 
ious images from the film in which Batou’s cherished basset hound features prominently, to 
the accompaniment of the music-box tune. The second, “Settings,” uses a simple orchestral 
score punctuated by melodic echoes from “Follow Me,” and focuses on the ever-changing 
urbanscape. This piece once again foregrounds the coexistence of squalor and opulence, dusky 
underbellies and dazzling surfaces, while also drawing attention to the unrelenting— though 
not unproblematically felicitous — displacement of the old city by the new. 

For viewers who are only appeased when a film comes with a generous side order of 
clarification and closure, Innocence may well prove frustrating. The plot does provide quite 
lucid explanations for Locus Solus’s nefarious ploys, showing that in order to endow the 
gynoids with human attributes that would make them more desirable as commodities, legion 
children have been kidnapped and held captive while their souls were being dubbed and 
grafted upon the dolls’ operating systems. It also explains the prosthetic creatures’ malfunc¬ 
tioning as the result of a programmer’s deliberate infusion into their ghosts of a glitch intended 
to trigger aberrant conduct, draw attention to the dolls’ place of origin and, eventually, lead 
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to the core of the company’s sinister secrets. Nevertheless, these elucidations do not — and 
indeed are not meant to — supply a comprehensively reparatory finale. 

The images we are left with, at the very end, are those of Togusa, at last reunited with 
his beloved daughter, and of Batou holding his treasured pet. Neither character can confidently 
indulge in these precious moments of peace. Togusa will never be able to suppress his deep- 
seated anxieties concerning his safety as a special agent and hence the security of his family; 
the warmth he experiences at the end of the film is inevitably precarious. Where Batou is con¬ 
cerned, the only truth he conclusively possesses is the knowledge of unrelievable isolation. As 
the engulfing night sky closes in on the cyborg and his hound, we, too, are drawn into a world 
where havens, if at all attainable, are by definition ephemeral and human interaction, if at all 
entertainable, inexorably culminates in loneliness. 
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When the main character of a story is computer-generated, it used to be difficult for the audience 
to get emotionally involved with them. There was no title that succeeded in that regard. So, in the 
process of making Appleseed, discovering how the audience could empathize with the characters was 
the key. That’s where we wanted to focus —and it was very challenging. — Fumihiko Sori 

Realism is very hard to define. Realism is supposed to portray the real “thing, “ but of course, 
what is “real"? And so the incorporation of realism in anime is an issue. Animation is able to por¬ 
tray all things so there is a lot of information that you need to both abbreviate and exaggerate in 
the cinematography. The fun of doing animation is that you can create the imagery that you have 
in your mind, whatever it might be. — Shinji Aramaki 2005 

Appleseed is based on the manga of the same title by Masamune Shirow — a work which, 
right from its original publication, has been regarded as a milestone in the history of the 
medium. Like the vast majority of Shirow’s oeuvre, Appleseed combines various aspects of the 
mecha and cyberpunk genres, with a generous dosage of philosophical, political and socio¬ 
logical speculation deftly inserted into the cocktail. Book One, Appleseed: The Promethean Chal¬ 
lenge, was originally published in Japan in 1985, and rapidly followed by Book Two, Appleseed: 
Prometheus Unbound, Book Three, Appleseed: The Scales of Prometheus, in 1987, and by Book 
Four, Appleseed: The Promethean Balance, in 1989. The American run of Shirow’s manga began 
in 1988 with a five-volume series for the comic-book label Eclipse International. As of today, 
Appleseed s popularity has escalated to record levels, its graphics and narrative being widely 
regarded as one of Shirow’s most glorious accomplishments. The series’ protagonists them¬ 
selves have risen to the status of venerated icons among manga and anime Ians of different 
generations. 

The manga was adapted in OVA (Original Video Animation) format in 1988 by direc¬ 
tor Kazuyoshi Katayama, yielding an entertainingly fast-paced but technically quite unremark¬ 
able piece of animation, blighted by unappealing character designs, that regrettably minimizes 
the intellectual import of Shirow’s graphic opus in favor of formulaic action sequences. Shi¬ 
row was diligently consulted on Shinji Aramaki’s 2004 adaptation, as well as actively involved 
in the mapping out of its conceptual groundwork. The director has described Shirow’s role 
in the movie’s pre-production stages as follows: 

Shirow was involved with working out the scenario, and we met several times to exchange ideas, but he 
said that lie was going to leave the movie to the staff and he would not be giving us directions and telling 
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us not to do this and that kind of thing. He would let the schedule evolve on its own accord, and he would 
pretty much stay uninvolved. I’m sure, having seen what we completed, he may have had much to say. He 
told me that he was satisfied with the work that I had done on it, so I am very happy to have gotten that 
evaluation from him [Aramaki 2004a]. 

The manga artist was indeed unreservedly enthusiastic about the final product and —ironi¬ 
cal as this may sound issuing from the lips of a comic-book artist — delighted to see his work 
translated into a predominantly 3D universe. 

Shirow himself has qualified his response to Aramaki’s film in a “Message” published 
around the time of Appleseed s theatrical release (thereby also supplying some acute reflections 
on the essence of Japanese aesthetics): 

The history of using illustrated pictures to express life, albeit more primitive, goes back further than that 
of using film to record it. But now, the former is catching up to the latter, as the cumulative effect of 
advances in computer graphics technology are finally shedding the shackles that have hindered the art of 
telling stories with illustrated moving pictures (standard cel animation is fraught with limitations). Yet 
computer graphics is a double-edged sword: by allowing the creator to express with a brush what more 
closely imitates his or her imagination, the viewer is increasingly deprived of the joy of using his or her 
own imagination to fill in the gaps. 

However, these reservations regarding digital technology’s potentially restricting agency have 
not hindered the manga artist from welcoming its innovative capabilities, and passionately 
professing his intention to advance its aesthetic cause: 

Once, when I was working on an animation project, I spoke up about the tremendous advantages that 1 
felt 3D computer graphic backgrounds might have to offer. At the time, my comments were unusual. For 
my part, it was just the influence of my playing Doom} On more recent animation projects, I made the 
argument for the need for 3D characters and mecha— again, comments that stuck out like a sore thumb. 
The reason was to make it possible to freely move characters and mecha within space. For so long, we’ve 
been on the sidelines, distant onlookers witnessing the great strides that film media have achieved. But 
now, animated images are finally heading in a direction that matches my own ideals [Shirow]. 

According to producer Fumihiko Sori, also a computer animator on James Cameron’s 
Titanic (1997), what attracted the creators of the 2004 movie most potently to Shirow’s orig¬ 
inal manga was its “sheer density” and “expansive world view.” Also appealing was the artist’s 
depiction of the story’s female lead as already “animated” even before being transposed to the 
screen (Sori). The traits highlighted by Sori are emphatically cultivated in the version of the 
story developed by Aramaki and his troupe. This is set in the year 2131, in the aftermath of 
an apocalyptic war that has left in its wake a scorched and desolate planet beyond hope of 
reconstruction. Like several other survivors, the protagonist, Deunan Knute, is unaware that 
the war is over and wanders the wastelands alone, occasionally exhibiting impressive martial 
skills in her confrontations with other beleaguered humans and legion mecha -armored foes. 
In the course of a particularly hazardous skirmish presented at the beginning of the film, she 
is ambushed by robotic predators amid the crumbling remains of an old metropolis that 
“immediately brings to mind,” as Mikhail Koulikov has noted, “Grozny or Fallujah” 
(Koulikov). Deunan is about to be conclusively vanquished just as a heavily armed helicop¬ 
ter and an assault team materialize out of the blue (or rather the murk) and nonchalantly 
quash the mechanical aggressors. The heroine is thereafter captured by her rescuers and con¬ 
veyed to Olympus, a futuristic utopia. 

Technically, the opening (pre-credit) sequence is characterized by an imaginative use of 
bullet-time technology. This relies on the implementation of slow motion to impart a comic- 
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book feel to the action while also allowing the director to move the camera at regular speed. 
In pragmatic terms, bullet-time technology depends on two motion cameras placed at the 
beginning and at the end of the shot, and on several still cameras evenly spread between them. 
The motion cameras are rolled and the still cameras are fired in rapid sequence, one after the 
other, to produce a chain of images in which the point of view shifts around the performer. 
The still pictures are then imported into the computer sequentially and interpolation is 
deployed in order to create additional frames between the available pictures and thus engen¬ 
der a seamless blend. 

Olympus, it gradually transpires, is the seat of a new global government that managed 
to fill the vacuum left behind by the war as a result of the lack of any clear victors. The city’s 
atmosphere is one of pervasive serenity and harmony, which turns out to be due to the fact 
that half of Olympus’s populace consists of “Bioroids,” a genetically engineered species with 
a limited life span and a built-in — though rescindable — inability to reproduce. Devoid of 
human beings’ destructive emotions, the Bioroids have been designed precisely in order to 
serve humanity by instilling benevolent and peaceful energies into Olympus. Shortly after 
her arrival, Deunan discovers that she has been forcibly recruited to join the city’s ES.W.A.T 
(Extra Special Weapons and Tactical) team. One may legitimately wonder why a utopia should 
need an ES.W.A.T. The film suggests, with disarming sincerity, that the answer to this ques¬ 
tion is horribly simple: in spite of its superficial peace, Olympus is actually riven by hatred 
and mistrust. Especially militant and bigoted factions within the regular human armies, in 
particular, fear and resent their Bioroid counterparts and will stop at nothing in order to gain 
unchallenged dominance over the city. 2 

Taken to the Olympus Legislature by the Bioroid Hitomi, the heroine is introduced to 
the council, an ensemble of seven wise Elders who engage in a process of ongoing “conver¬ 
sation” with a supercomputer known as “Gaia,” the city-state’s AI brain. Direct responsibil¬ 
ity for the protection of Gaia, under constant threat from violation by the anti-Bioroid rebels 
led by General Uranos and Colonel Hades of the “Regular Olympus Armed Forces,” rests 
with the profoundly charismatic senior Bioroid Athena and her right hand Nike. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Elders themselves harbor a hidden agenda, their ultimate objective being the total 
annihilation of humanity and its replacement by Bioroids. This, we gradually discover, is to 
be accomplished by unlocking the synthetic creatures’ latent reproductive capabilities and 
preventing humans themselves from propagating. 

Before she even knows it, Deunan is hauled into a nefarious struggle that requires her 
to contend with swarms of increasingly unscrupulous and manipulative opponents so as to 
provide Athena with “Appleseed”—the key to the salvation of the human species. In the 
process, the protagonist is also forced to confront her own personal demons, as traumatic 
childhood memories are reactivated by current events. In a disquietingly choreographed 
sequence, Deunan discovers that her own mother had been the inventor of Bioroid technol¬ 
ogy and refused to surrender control of it to the Elders, as a result of which she had been 
assassinated by the council’s emissaries — an act which Deunan had witnessed and then vig¬ 
orously repressed. (This sequence will be examined in some depth later in the chapter.) In 
her mission, Deunan is aided by a small but loyal army, consisting of her former lover and 
comrade-in-arms Briareos, who is now a cyborg with a 75% mechanical body; Hitomi, who 
has developed deep affection towards the human soldier; and the ingenious weapons designer 
Yoshi. Throughout the adventure, a tantalizing soundtrack combining the varied talents of 
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Boom Boom Satellites, Basement Jaxx, Ryuichi Sakamoto and Paul Oakenfold contributes 
significantly to the action’s developing momentum. 

On the thematic plane, Appleseed functions prevailingly as a cautionary tale with Faus¬ 
tian hubris at its hub. The story does not attempt to debunk the value of idealism a priori , 
conceding, in fact, that dreaming about a better future is a respectable exercise. What it assid¬ 
uously communicates, however, is a warning about the dangers that loom over the overam- 
bitious striving for perfection. Accordingly, the film bravely eschews simplistic utopian visions 
and their customary rhetoric, by subjecting the futuristic universe of Olympus to unsenti¬ 
mental scrutiny. In so doing, Appleseed intimates that a world overflowing with the bounties 
of progress may simultaneously breed the cancer of repressive dogmatism in its midst. The 
dubious version of utopia brought to trial by Aramaki’s movie, Aaron H. Bynum contends, 
could be said “to plague four fields of interest” at once: namely, those of “Self, Emotion, 
Knowledge, and ... Environment.” All of these areas of life “unless managed properly have 
the potential to inactivate human will.” At the level of the self, the utopian thrust refers fun¬ 
damentally to the yearning for “personal glory.” This proclivity is a direct corollary of Olym¬ 
pus’s societal makeup: 

In a city as magnificent as Olympus, it becomes clear that a lack of conflict, or rather, a lack of concern 
for diversity fuels personal aspirations. Understandably, the goal of any individual wishing to make a 
difference in the world is also the goal of an individual so corrupt as to generously neglect all that is true 
and just for that which is merely superfluous. 'This is the most personal puzzle piece of societal perfection, 
wherein one has the potential to become so engaged in his or her own achievements that it suddenly 
becomes painful to divert any attention to anything perceived as less rewarding. 

The obvious repercussion of this attitude is a callous neglect for all those citizens whose 
agency is deemed redundant to the quest for self-glorification and solipsistic advancement. 
The Hobbesian dictum “homo homini lupus '’ succinctly encapsulates such a state of affairs. 

While the “Utopia of Emotion” may at first be seen as a welcome corrective for this ruth¬ 
less and rapacious pursuit of self-aggrandizement, being in principle grounded on “respect” 
and “compassion” towards others, it easily degenerates into an extension of the “Utopia of 
Self”: the “Utopia of Emotion is sought when an individual weathers the ordinary to become 
extraordinary; however, in doing so loses the altruistic foundation of his act of generosity.... 
An excess religiosity of Emotion ... has the ability to evolve into a senseless and ambitious 
search for a high on admiration.” At this point, selflessness actually amounts to little more 
than a thirst for worshipping recognition. Intimately tied in with both forms of utopian ide¬ 
ology delineated above, the “Utopia of Knowledge” pivots on a totalitarian “control of infor¬ 
mation” whereby power is ultimately coterminous with the degree to which the dominant 
classes choose to divulge knowledge or else occlude it from their subjects in order to perpet¬ 
uate their uncontested ascendancy. Concomitantly, the ruling powers themselves risk becom¬ 
ing blinded by their lust for knowledge, mistaking the mere possession of data with genuine 
wisdom. Finally, the “Utopia of Environment” points to a delusional creed that seemingly 
aspires to achieve “a workplace, natural world, and/or judicial structure that are ideal” and 
inexorably conceals, in so doing, that such an aspiration is plagued by mendacity: “It is the 
pretending of a relationship, a social system, or of a circumstance to be perfect which often 
includes the neglect of said relationship’s, social system’s, or circumstance’s imperfections.” 

As to the reasons for which a fecund metropolis bathed in bucolic composure should 
nonetheless harbor terrorism and crime, Bynum advocates that those subversive forces “serve 
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as a balancing point for Olympus’s public servants,” fulfilling the “function of grounding 
those public servants firmly to the reality that they seek to preserve” (Bynum 2005b). This 
argument is intensely redolent of Paul Brown’s speculations regarding the essential nature of 
colonial and post-colonial dispensations. Central to Brown’s argument is the proposition that 
colonizers constantly — and endlessly — need to renew the image of the colonized as an overtly 
or latently threatening presence in order to legitimize their own strategies of programmatic 
repression and exploitation. The moment the colonized were to appear harmless, justifying 
their subjugation would become impossible (Brown). Likewise, the “public servants” Bynum 
speaks of feel compelled to preserve a potentially destabilizing element within the city-state’s 
fabric quite simply in order to go on asserting their rightfulness as rulers, and hence implic¬ 
itly denying the plausibility of authentic democracy. 

In engaging with the ideological and ethical preoccupations delineated in the preceding 
paragraphs, Appleseed methodically delivers a trenchant critique of the very concept of utopia 
upon which Olympus’s entire civilization is supposed to rest. Portraying utopia as an intractably 
ambiguous and implicitly hubristic notion at both the collective and the individual levels, the 
film intimates that the pursuit of over-idealized projections of political stability, personal suc¬ 
cess, emotional gratification and — ultimately — omniscience is doomed to degenerate into 
utter self-destructiveness. 

Whereas in its treatment of postapocalyptic anxieties and fears Appleseed thematically 
reverberates with both Eastern and Western motifs, its affective emphasis on the virtue of loy¬ 
alty— and on the related principles of group affiliation and selfless conduct — strikes its roots 
in an eminently Japanese ethical code that can be traced back to ancient times. The movie’s 
debt to tradition is also grounded in a specifically Western heritage, however: “Olympus,” 
“Athena,” “Nike,” “Gaia,” “Uranos” and “Hades” are by no means the sole references to Clas¬ 
sical civilization contained in the film. In fact, Appleseed is peppered throughout with ger¬ 
mane allusions to Greek mythology, not only in its choice of character and place designations 
but also in its elaboration of architectural, ornamental and vestimentary styles. The city-state 
as a whole is symbolized by a twin structure comprising “Tartaros” and “Daidalos,” the edifices 
wherein Olympus’s legislature and administration operate. A detailed study of the storyboards 
and model sheets executed in the planning of Appleseed instantly reveals a mesmerizing pro¬ 
fusion of Classical allusions, many of which feasibly go unheeded in the course of the actual 
viewing but subliminally communicate an extraordinarily coherent graphic vision. Moreover, 
several panoramic sequences designed to highlight Olympus’s visual uniqueness in the con¬ 
text of an otherwise charred Earth are rendered in an emphatically Aegean palette. 

It is also noteworthy, in this regard, that the film consistently invokes chromatic con¬ 
trasts that serve to differentiate the polis allegorically from the rest of the world. For a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the action, Olympus’s unfailingly sapphire skies, emerald gardens, glittering 
highways and elegant towers are starkly contrasted with the war-ravaged zones, where the dom¬ 
inant palettes range from muted through sombre to undilutedly tenebrous hues, and not a 
single building or monument stands intact. (The image of the disintegrating — yet still eerily 
beautiful — religious statue shown at one one point in the opening sequence encapsulates this 
mood with great expressive poignance.) Sandy tones evocative of a hostile mood of barren¬ 
ness are also employed in the depiction of the simulated battle sequence played out by Deu- 
nan’s new employers to test her skills. Nevertheless, even Olympus’s joyful luminosity is 
eventually exposed as a vapid mirage. When it becomes patent that beneath the gleaming sur- 
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face of its soaring edifices, a plot is being hatched likely to precipitate the futuristic city-state 
into a quagmire of anarchy and violence, the scenery changes drastically. Torrential rain and 
suffocating darkness rudely displace the former brilliance, wordlessly suggesting that what lies 
at the heart of the story, for all its visual sumptuousness, is an uncompromising exploration 
of humanity’s innate bellicosity. It is at this point that Appleseed also succeeds in communi¬ 
cating most harrowingly the idea that animation is not necessarily — or indeed primarily — 
“kids’ stuff.” 

The sorts of color contrasts used for the architectural settings are also invoked by cos¬ 
tume design in order to highlight a character’s most salient personality traits or to signal broad 
shifts of tone in the action. Chromatic effects undoubtedly play a central part in the repre¬ 
sentation of Athena’s and Nike’s outfits — something Jean-Paul Gaultier could conceivably have 
assembled for Luc Besson’s The Fifth Element (1997) — with their eccentric blend of futuris¬ 
tic audacity and neoclassical decorum. As far as the heroine is concerned, it is particularly 
notable that the military version of Deunan seen in the opening scenes, appropriately garbed 
in classic fatigue gear, gives way to a peace-time incarnation of the character as she begins to 
settle in Olympus that is sartorially defined by an ultra-bright orange suit. Paradoxically, it 
is in this costume that the heroine engages in one of the entire movie’s most explicitly breath¬ 
taking fight sequences, as she confronts some of the scariest cyborgs ever to have made it to 
the big screen. These entities, incidentally, are rendered especially lethal by the insertion in 
practically every part of their bodies of highly sophisticated prosthetic weapons, such as syringe 
needles capable of shooting out of their fingertips and monofilament wires capable of grab¬ 
bing and disabling even the most formidable opponents from a considerable distance. 

In articulating its multi-faceted visual rhetoric with colorful flamboyance, Aramaki’s 
remake of Appleseed does not, however, indulge in theatricality as an end in itself. In tact, it 
does ample justice to the speculative and psychological complexity of Shirow’s original manga. 
This is most notable in the film’s dramatization of the painful process through which Deu¬ 
nan and Briareos, alienated from each other by the latter’s portentous transformation, grad¬ 
ually reestablish — and eventually even deepen — their erstwhile intimacy and mutual respect. 
It must be stressed, in this regard, that the manga series itself introduces Briareos from the 
start as being already a cybernetic organism, living with Deunan outside Olympus. Aramaki 
altered this aspect of the original story specifically to add pathos to the unfolding of the two 
characters’ mutual feelings upon becoming reunited after a protracted separation. “I wanted 
to emphasize the dramatic aspect of the relationship between Deunan and Briareos,” the direc¬ 
tor explains, “so I began the story with them being separated” (Aramaki 2004a). 

It is arguably for its technical novelty, however, that Appleseed has received most of its 
numerous accolades. Its eclectic hybridization of traditional anime indeed fuses 2D method¬ 
ologies and 3D CGI in utterly unprecedented ways, ushering in a style known as “3D Live 
Anime.” As noted, Aramaki and his team were drawn most powerfully to Shirow’s work by 
its cornucopian richness and intricacy, compellingly borne out by the astonishing abundance 
of meticulously detailed machines, robots, cyborgs, vehicles and firearms mushrooming out 
of practically every page. It was precisely the textural solidity of the world depicted in the 
original manga, moreover, that induced the anime director to turn his attention to 3D CGI 
as ideally suited to its depiction. 

An unequivocal triumph, on this front, consists of the “Mobile Fortress” (a.k.a. “Mul¬ 
tiped Gun Platform”), a multi-legged architectural monstrosity made up of myriad co- 
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articulated parts designed by tnecha genius Atsushi Takeuchi. The construct consists of bat¬ 
tery units equipped with an intricately detailed rail gun controlled by Gaia and several gun 
turrets. Normally stationary, the metallic brute becomes ominously mobile in extreme emer¬ 
gencies, using its six legs to perambulate at will. The affinities which this ominous structure 
bears to both the satanic “Steam Castle” in Katsuhiro Otomo’s Steamboy and the magician’s 
errant abode in Hayao Miyazaki’s Hoivl's Moving Castle invite potentially intriguing compar¬ 
ative analyses for any viewer interested in the integration of 3D CGI with traditional anima¬ 
tion techniques. Other remarkable mecha feats showcased by Appleseeds action sequences are 
the various pieces of both ground and air equipment used by ES.W.A.T and their antago¬ 
nists: for example, the “Landmate,” a combat battle suit that endows its wearer with preter¬ 
natural speed and suppleness; the “Gatlink Tank,” a ten-wheel armored vehicle; and the “Tilt 
Rotor,” a transport aircraft akin to a giant helicopter. Three-D CGI played a vital role in the 
realization of all these machines. 

Appleseeds cutting-edge dimension will shortly be returned to. What should first be 
noted is that despite his monumental reliance on digital technology, Aramaki endeavored to 
preserve all the most cherished features of traditional Japanese animation. For one thing, the 
penning of the script was followed — as is the case with traditional cel animation — by the 
execution of highly descriptive storyboards, the autonomous aesthetic value of which glori¬ 
ously demonstrates the animators’ artisanal skills. An unflinching commitment to the hand- 
drawn 2D image is also attested to by the many character and mechanical designs intended 
to translate Shirow’s frames into filmable objects while retaining the manga’s unique feel and 
multi-layered richness. The director himself, whose background is in mecha design, chan¬ 
nelled at least two thirds of the overall amount of time — and energy — which he devoted to 
the project into the manual execution of punctiliously refined models. 

Arguably the most eloquent testament to Appleseeds tenacious allegiance to manually 
executed graphics — alongside the motion picture itself, of course — comes from the App l eseed 
Complete Book—Prometheus Montage , a volume documenting the construction of the film 
with reference not only to lavishly reproduced frames organized in chronological order but 
also, and perhaps more importantly, to reproductions of black-and-white sketches of the key 
characters and locations. Audiences may feel that they could never get to know Deunan, Hit- 
omi, Briareos or Athena better by any means other than the movie itself, given its profusion 
of intensely tactile details and atmospheric palpability. Curiously enough, however, it is by 
closely inspecting the spartan, yet meticulous, graphic work contained within the covers of 
the Prometheus Montage book and absorbing its linear sophistication, grace and latent 
dynamism that those (and other) characters’ intrinsic vitality and distinctive personalities 
manifest themselves most forcibly. 

As the eye travels across various sketches of the heroine, for example, one finds that 
different costumes and related accessories, details of which are often reproduced separately in 
order to supply additional visual information, are consistently matched by relevant shifts in 
posture and expression. Thus, a black-and-white drawing of Deunan in full combat mode 
tends to be accompanied by appropriately feisty body-language markers and facial expres¬ 
sions. The same character garbed in snazzy urban clothing, conversely, exudes an aura of art¬ 
less glamor, while a silhouette of Deunan wearing simple undergarments communicates a 
mood of casual relaxation. The sheer energy emanated by such images is astonishing, con¬ 
sidering the incontrovertibly static nature of the medium in which they are rendered. The 
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character designs are also very effective in their recording of the passage of time over the fab¬ 
ric of a single persona’s face and body. Sketches of Athena provide an especially striking case 
in point. The contrast between the younger version (coinciding with Athena at the time of 
Deunan’s mother’s death) and the older version (pertaining to her current role) is conveyed 
through the addition to the mature Athena of seemingly marginal differences — a few expres¬ 
sion lines, a gently accentuated sense of presence — that work powerfully precisely by virtue 
of their unobtrusiveness. 

The urban montages contained in the Prometheus volume are the most exhilaratingly 
demanding visual texts one could dream of. Patient and protracted scrutiny is indeed the 
inevitable prerequisite to a grasp of their dizzying proliferation of edifices, monuments, plazas, 
boulevards, domes, arches and turrets — not to mention a plethora of architectural appendages 
whose functions are at times obvious, at others ambiguous and at others downright unfath¬ 
omable. 

Aramaki and his team were especially concerned with creating computer-generated char¬ 
acters with whom the audience could genuinely empathize, aware that the average anime 
viewer would be disaffected by the appearance of glaringly digitized figures. This objective 
led to the creation of utterly original characters that are concurrently invested with photore- 
alistically plastic masses and visibly contoured silhouettes faithful to the traditional style. Fur¬ 
thermore, though convinced that 3D CGI were best suited to the representation of Shirow’s 
world (as argued earlier), Aramaki still felt that the essence of indigenous animation —and 
art in general — lies with 2D graphics. Examining the reasons for his desire to remain loyal 
to the 2D cel-based element of anime, Aramaki has invoked the hold of a specifically Japa¬ 
nese “sensibility” and attendant approach to “design” as the guiding “legacy.” In using “3-D 
CG,” he therefore “wanted to somehow include that essence” (Aramaki 2005). Hence, the 
director came to see the perpetuation of the traditional element as an incontrovertible aes¬ 
thetic and ethical imperative. Shirow confirms this idea in the aforementioned “Message,” 
where he explicitly maintains that “Mr. Sori and Mr. Aramaki have chosen ‘live 3D anima¬ 
tion’ to take the utmost advantage of the Japanese milieu of composition: the techniques of 
symbolic representation found in cel animation and puppet theatre, and the cultural ground¬ 
ing in meticulous composition found even in stage drama using human actors (such as 
Kabuki)” (Shirow). 

It took a considerable amount of time and effort to arrive at the technical formula even¬ 
tually adopted in the execution of Appleseed. As the experiment developed, the director dis¬ 
covered the fundamental nature of the animational style which he sought to perpetuate and 
synthesize with the pioneering component. Aramaki has commented on the process and on 
its outcomes: 

I wanted to have characters that one would feel comfortable with and so the style you see in the movie is 
the one that we settled on, so to speak, in this process. I felt that this was a type of approach that the Japa¬ 
nese animation was still familiar with and would not feel too foreign or uncomfortable with.... As far as 
the Japanese animation genre is concerned, just because it’s traditionally 2D — and because this is a 3D 
CG film —doesn’t mean that Appleseed doesn’t fit. I believe that the film is spiritually in line with anime 
in general. It is, in a sense, a new type of animation, which 1 believe will be able to spread around the 
world while still preserving its Japanese essence [Aramaki 2005]. 

“Toon Shading” was the pivotal cutting-edge tool brought into play to invest CG char¬ 
acters with an unmistakably cel-like look (by rendering 3D CGI into 2D images). “Toon 
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Shader characters,” according to CG director Yasuhiro Otsuka, “are watched as symbols by 
the audience. It is easier to get empathy, loon Shader characters are more modern than real¬ 
istic CG characters” (Otsuka). While giving life to CG personae that would convincingly imi¬ 
tate old-school anime types, yet move more or less like “real” people, Aramaki’s team also 
resorted to software inclusive of highly advanced facilities for the rendition of unusually 
expressive faces, the accurate mapping of voice recordings over their respective characters and, 
most crucially, the production of photorealistic perspectival adjustments. These were made 
possible by a “contour-rendering” digital tool that could alter the thickness, refinement and 
prominence of individual lines in accordance with a character’s distance from the camera. 
Contours were also occasionally used in the representation of pieces of machinery (although 
these were customarily rendered in an essentially photorealistic fashion) in order to make 
them more consonant with the characters in their vicinity. 

On the cutting-edge front, Appleseed asserts itself as one of the first Japanese animations 
to approximate live-action cinematography by virtue of its adoption of a 24-frames-per-sec- 
ond ratio, whereas anime typically functions on the basis of an 8-frames-per-second model. 
Concurrently, 3D cinematography enabled the filmmakers to incorporate a tremendous vol¬ 
ume of details into the background artwork which the camera could capture by moving freely 
in three dimensions. (This is most evident in the panoramic vistas of Olympus offered through¬ 
out the film.) “Though it’s still animation-like,” the director has commented, “we can freely 
move cameras around. So we are able to show the depth of the background and the charac¬ 
ter presence in a coherent manner. That’s how we wanted to establish character presence and 
ultimately the presence of this story’s world view” (Aramaki 2004b). 

What is most remarkable, where Appleseed s trailblazing reputation is concerned, is the 
film’s employment to maximum effect of the latest motion-capture technology. This enables 
animators to simulate a virtually unlimited range of dynamic moves and hence accomplish 
degrees of fluidity and a cumulative sense of reality that are comparable to — and occasion¬ 
ally even in excess of—those found in live-action action-adventure cinema at its best. The 
animators’ starting point was a set of low-resolution polygonal models representing charac¬ 
ters and backgrounds as meshes. Mo-cap data would then be imported into the computer and 
mapped upon those geometric skeletons. Following this key phase in the pre-visualization 
process, decisions would be made regarding layout, camera angles, character animation, the 
length of each cut and overall scene construction. At this point, the team would be able to 
switch to high-resolution polygonal models on the basis of which the final characters and back¬ 
grounds could be generated. 

Whereas earlier forms of motion capture allowed filmmakers only to film one actor at a 
time, the advanced technology used in the production of Appleseed makes it possible for the 
movements of several performers to be captured simultaneously. Not only does this method 
ensure the achievement of higher degrees of dynamic coherence; it also enables the commu¬ 
nication of a realistic impression of interactivity and relationality. The type of mo-cap used 
in Appleseed therefore surpasses the limitations posed by older techniques, which Maureen 
Furniss has described as follows: 

Motion capture often requires performers to be recorded separately. This is true of multiple motion cap¬ 
ture characters or even one character who is composed of data from separate voice and body performers. 
When performers are composited, there is less integration of the characters with each other — because they 
were not together when they were “filmed.” The same is true for dubbing sessions, lor example. Some- 
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times voice performers are recorded separately and sometimes as an ensemble. When performers are not 
together as they are recorded, they cannot act off each other [Furniss], 

Further complexity and subtlety were infused into the overall performance, specifically 
where Appleseeds female protagonist is concerned, by the employment of multiple actors for 
the execution of distinct tasks. Accordingly, Tsubasa Akimoto supplied the movements for 
Deunan’s acrobatic stunts, Ai Kobayashi provided the facial expressions and voice, and Asumi 
Miwa contributed the acting as such. Miwa’s assessment of her approach to the part is par¬ 
ticularly worthy of attention, in that it eloquently demonstrates that a mo-cap thespian is not 
merely a mechanical supplier of data but actually a serious performer whose thoughts and 
feelings concerning a part play no less significant a role than they would in live-action cin¬ 
ema (or indeed theater). Miwa’s acting derived important inspiration from Aramaki’s encour¬ 
agement to perform as though Deunan were a real character, which enabled her to embrace 
the persona as an actual flesh-and-blood woman endowed with what she describes as a wide 
“range of emotions.” Commenting on her personal perception of Deunan’s character and on 
how this influenced her onstage conduct, the actress has stated: “She is versatile, which allowed 
me to have many options. If you take away her actions, Deunan is just an ordinary girl. My 
goal was to help the audience feel close to her.... So, I never tried to detach myself from the 
character. 1 tried to bring her closer and closer to me” (Miwa). 

Additionally, the implementation of facial capture in the animation of all of the charac¬ 
ters contributed crucially to the action’s cumulative impact. This technique utilizes hundreds 
of styrofoam pieces about 1mm in diameter that are applied all over the performer’s facial fea¬ 
tures and used as the sensors through which motion data are captured and recorded. As CG 
producer Yusaku Toyoshima stresses, facial capture is immensely useful in the domain of mo- 
cap cinematography, and especially beneficial to the recording of lip motion. It indeed enables 
the detailed depiction of countless movements much faster than would ever be the case if the 
frames were being created “from scratch manually.” Nevertheless, Toyoshima also maintains, 
“without additional manipulation, it looked kind of dull and sloppy” (Toyoshima). This 
remark serves as a pithy reminder of the ongoing legacy of hand-drawn styles and, relatedly, 
of the undying appeal of the visual effects which they alone may deliver: vivaciousness, warmth, 
grace, finesse — in a word, animation. 

To emphasize the extent to which Aramaki and his associates were in a position to benefit 
from state-of-the-art technologies is not to say, however, that Appleseeds production trajec¬ 
tory was not fraught with difficulties. A major problem faced by the team resided with how 
to integrate Toon-Shaded (and therefore cel-like) character faces and realistic motion-cap¬ 
tured movements. For the faces to be entirely in keeping with the expectations of traditional 
anime, it would have been normal for mouth motion to also abide by conventional princi¬ 
ples. Yet, when juxtaposed with realistic body movements, traditionally animated lips looked, 
quite simply, abnormal. “In mid-production,” Otsuka explains, the animators discovered that 
“character facial movements ... did not fit with the traditional animation mouth movement 
style. Traditional Japanese animation does not care about lip sync. At first, we used this tra¬ 
ditional style.... Finally, we could not accept the result of traditional lip movements with our 
realistic motion captured animation.... As a result, we chose a new way where animators edit 
the facial animation based on the facial capture data.” The result, Otsuka argues, is an entirely 
“new style of expression” that enables audiences to relate to the characters in ways to which a 
hyperrealistic aesthetic could never attain (Otsuka). 
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1 1 would be preposterous to claim that Appleseed s application of mo-cap technology is 
an undiluted success. The performance actually comes across as rather contrived in some of 
the more subtle movements (and not merely lip-related ones) — e.g. the blink of an eye, the 
wave of a hand, the casual turning of a head. It is, however, undeniable that as the first major 
effort to marry motion capture and animation to have emerged from a Japanese venture since 
Hironobu Sakaguchi’s Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within , Appleseed represents a considerable 
step forward in the field. As shown in Chapter 6 , Final Fantasy endeavored to replicate real¬ 
ity with absolute accuracy, down to each individual strand of hair on a character’s head. 
Regrettably, in tenaciously pursuing the goal of absolute realism, the film ended up convey¬ 
ing an uncanny sense of hyperrealism — of the “more real than real,” so to speak — that is quite 
simply incongruous with animation’s self-declared madeness. Thus, Sakaguchi and his asso¬ 
ciates ultimately delivered a product that can neither be unproblematically regarded as anime 
in the most strictly orthodox sense of the term — given that it makes no obvious concession 
to the drawn line past the modelling stage — nor be classed with live-action cinema — since 
the artificiality of its performers cannot be utterly suppressed. In watching Final Fantasy , one 
repeatedly realizes that the actors are not human precisely as a result of their makers’ possi¬ 
bly excessive commitment to photorealistic accuracy. The sensation which the characters 
evoke, tangentially echoing Mamoru Oshii’s Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence , is comparable to 
the eerie feeling elicited by dolls endowed with exaggeratedly human qualities. Appleseed steers 
clear of this trap by preserving a strong sense of two-dimensional linearity throughout, and 
hence exuberantly asserting its irrefutable constructedness. 

The caliber of Appleseeds ground-breaking contribution to the development of mo-cap 
technology is borne out by its commitment not merely to putting characters into motion, 
which ultimately constitutes a fairly mechanical exercise, but also to bringing them vibrantly 
to life. Both the performers’ acting styles and Aramaki’s direction consistently evince an under¬ 
standing of one of the most pivotal dictates of animation generally and anime in particular: 
the importance of conveying a character’s breathing and sentient presence (despite its appear¬ 
ance, which may well be unnaturalistic), by punctuating their movements and varying the 
tempo of their delivery. Ignoring these principles is most likely to yield poorly timed and 
floaty movements that appear to have been robotically played out, as if by rote, rather than 
truly enacted. 

There is a relatively marginal, yet authentically affecting, scene in which these skills come 
to the fore with restrained elegance. Deunan and Hitomi are sitting in a bar, conversing about 
the nature of Bioroids and at one point Hitomi leans gently over the counter and rests her 
head upon her arms. Her body language and facial expression are suffused with tactful allu¬ 
sions to her longing for a state beyond her reach and, by implication, to her attraction to Deu¬ 
nan as both the embodiment of that state and a physically and morally admirable person in 
her own right. In so doing, they evoke a broader spectrum of sensations than analogous images 
from many live-action movies. Thus, although some spectators may cherish the rapid-fire 
action sequences as the apotheosis of Appleseed ’s novel style, it is vital to acknowledge that it 
is from the quieter moments that both aesthetic and sensuous solace may frequently derive. 

The principal challenge facing Aramaki’s troupe as the production process entered the 
3D CG stages was the transition from a mode that allows the artist to choose from which 
angle a character should be drawn — which is the case with 2D cel animation — to a mode 
wherein any one character must be drawn from multiple angles, with each of the drawings 
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appearing consistent with the others so as to ensure the creature’s overall coherence. This 
required ongoing tweaking of the tiniest portions of bodies and faces alike, even minutiae 
such as eyelashes having to be subtly modified several times in accordance with shifts in a 
character’s overall expression. 

Concurrently, in integrating realistic motion data into the characters’ actions, the filmmak¬ 
ers had to secure the retention of an element of cartoonishness in order to honor their alle¬ 
giance to traditional animation. This was no minor hurdle if we consider, as Furniss invites 
us to do, that “there tend to be differences between the way in which humans and classically 
animated characters move: the speeds of acceleration and deceleration are different. Because 
motion capture records movements at an even pace, reflecting natural human motion, there 
can be problems creating truly cartoony movement” (Furniss). 

In its engagement with the production of CGI characterized by degrees of three- 
dimensionality and solidity that are utterly unprecedented in the context of anime, Appleseed 
also invites us to ponder the medium’s relationship with the discourse of virtual reality. Com¬ 
menting on VR technologies supposedly capable of suspending the law of gravity and even 
redefining the concept of sensory experience, Janeann Dill has stated: “The more immersed 
the collective ‘we’ become in representing three-dimensional space, the less involved we become 
with being in it. The old adage of the more you know, the more you know how much you 
don’t know has advanced a parallel adage of contemporary importance: the more you sense, 
the more you sense how much you don’t sense” (Dill, p. 12). 

Aramaki’s film, with its bold synthesis of 3D CGI and traditional styles, offers an ellip- 
tically resonant contribution to this debate. Appleseeds sculpturally palpable three-dimen¬ 
sional spaces openly declare their status as representations influenced by the discourses of 
virtual reality and digital gaming. They do not for a second try to pass themselves off as snap¬ 
shots of locations one could ever physically occupy. They do so, primarily, by intimating with 
varying levels of explicitness that a photorealistic 3D space can be slick, stylish and even cred¬ 
ible without being charged with emotions, let alone sensuous density. At the level of settings 
and props, therefore, Appleseed would seem to deliver precisely the kind of world that Dill 
conceptualizes: a represented world that we cannot inhabit, an amalgam of sensory allusions 
that we cannot actually feel. 

The traditional anime element rectifies this state of potential disembodiment and desen- 
sualization by infusing the state-of-the-art graphics with artisanal sentiment, and hence pro¬ 
vides the means of drawing the audience into a warmer and affectively richer realm. It may 
seem ironical that the film’s most poignantly human dimension should coincide with its least 
naturalistic facets. Yet, this is not immoderately surprising when seen in the light of anime’s 
deeply ingrained tendency to eschew mimetic accuracy in favor of stylized renditions of real¬ 
ity that come across as realistic not by dint of any documentary verisimilitude but because of 
their ability to reach into deeper and even submerged recesses of human experience. Aramaki’s 
movie thus exhibits a knack of evoking powerful feelings by recourse to time-honored styles 
rather than by merely relying on eye-catching glitter — which could otherwise be dismissed 
as an ephemeral “fashion statement.” 

A paradigmatic illustration of this stylistic trend can be found in the previously men¬ 
tioned sequence dramatizing Deunan’s brutal exposure to the true circumstances of her 
mother’s death. No amount of CG pyrotechnics could ever communicate, in isolation, the 
pathos imbuing the heroine’s psychological journey into her repressed past enabled by the 
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simulated reenactment of her childhood trauma. What is instrumental to the sequence’s over¬ 
all effectiveness is indeed Deunan’s overtly stylized and fundamentally hand-drawn mien, 
with its ability to convey in an economical number of shots equal measures of grief, shock, 
fear and compassion. At the same time, the sequence exemplifies a further stylistic proclivity 
detectable throughout the film as a whole. This consists of a sustained alternation between a 
rapport between the spectator and the screen centered simply on viewing and one centered 
on affective involvement and participation. Time and again, we are encouraged to shift from 
a space that we grasp merely as the physical location within which certain actions occur to a 
space that communicates symbolically the emotional import of those actions and draws us 
into their flow. Richard Maltby defines these two types of spatial organization as “represented 
space” and “expressive space” respectively. 

“Represented space," the critic explains, “is the area that exists in front of the camera lens 
and is recoded by it. It is the recognizable space in which actors stand, in which props are 
placed, and in which things happen. Unlike the writer’s pen, the camera cannot simply con¬ 
jure objects into existence. Whatever the camera records has to exist in material form; that 
existence involves its occupation of represented space” (Maltby, p. 313). Maltby concedes, how¬ 
ever, that with the growing deployment of digital technology, “the need to construct cine¬ 
matic illusions physically has diminished” (p. 314). This is most pointedly true of a film, like 
Appleseed, that does not only use CGI and other computer-assisted techniques pervasively but 
does so, specifically, within the domain of animation — namely, a medium defined principally 
by its independence from material referents. Nevertheless, even in a production with Apple- 
seed's technical specifications, a character is inevitably situated within a represented space by 
the movements and gazes of other characters, and indeed must be so if the illusion of its pres¬ 
ence in an intersubjective realm is to be sustained. 

Thus, in the case of the memory-simulation sequence, Deunan’s existence as both an 
adult and a child at the same time depends on its occupation of a represented space constructed 
by the actions and reactions of the co-participants in the scene. Concurrently, however, this 
represented space metamorphoses into a setting more akin to the kind of space which Maltby 
designates as “expressive”— that is to say, one “endowed with meaning beyond the literal” (p. 
314). By suspending literal signification (denotation) in favor of allusiveness (connotation), 
the film compels us to transcend the safe parameters of a putatively objective representation 
of material reality. Our attention is accordingly focused on the characters, their feelings and 
mind sets, their possible pasts and conceivable futures and on feasible developments in the 
plot’s trajectory. 

In the sequence specifically under scrutiny, this is achieved by means of gestures, pos¬ 
tures and — most crucially — facial modulations that make us feel from within the setting how 
the characters are experiencing their circumstances. Thus, we are no longer mere witnesses 
but are actually persuaded to partake imaginatively of the scene’s emotional intensity. This is 
succinctly encapsulated by the frame offering a close-up of Deunan’s face as she comes to 
grasp the enormity of the council’s crime and of her mother’s sacrifice. In this image, the per¬ 
sona of the ruthless fighter gives way to that of a vulnerable young woman whose mind and 
senses are literally flooded with empathetic sadness. 

Striking oscillations between the poetics of represented and expressive space abound 
throughout the film. Another notable example is the scene in which Deunan first faces Bri- 
areos in his cyborgian configuration and is blatantly at a loss externalizing the seething mass 
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of feelings which the sight, allied to Briareos’s relative gruffness, triggers in her being. By dis¬ 
consolately slumping onto a bench, she wordlessly communicates richer messages than any 
volume of verbal language could aspire to. This effect is made possible by the seamless trans¬ 
formation of the scene’s represented space into an expressive space subtly mediated by inter- 
subjective attitudes and responses. 

Returning to the sequence dramatizing Deunan’s epiphany, it must be noted that this is 
also important, within the movie’s overall visual logic, insofar as it prompts an unsettling 
reflection. If past occurrences and the memories attached to them can be cybernetically 
reactivated in holographic form so faithfully that they seem undiscernible from actual and 
present events, there is no legitimately dependable means of defending—let alone demo¬ 
nstrating— the greater reality of the latter in comparison with the former. The notion that 
supposedly concrete and empirically measurable entities, human bodies included, may ulti¬ 
mately amount to cybernetically enhanced simulations has been a favorite trope in science- 
fiction cinema of both the live-action and the animated varieties for time immemorial, gaining 
unprecedented urgency in recent decades at the behest of cyberpunk. In the live-action domain, 
the Matrix trilogy unequivocally provides a paradigmatic instance of that trend. 

In the context of Japanese animation, an intriguing example is offered by the highly 
acclaimed TV series directed by Ryutaro Nakamura, Serial Experiments Lain (1998), here also 
discussed in Chapter 3 in relation to Satoshi Ron’s Perfect Blue. In the program, the protag¬ 
onist, Iwakura Lain, is literally split into a cybernetic self that grows increasingly brash as the 
story progresses and a real-world self that gradually loses confidence in its corporeal substan¬ 
tiality. Moreover, the heroine is deserted by her entire family, who are revealed by her pre¬ 
sumed “father” to be just a troupe of actors temporarily employed to support the fiction that 
the real Lain exists when she is only, in fact, an ephemeral fabrication. Simultaneously, the 
“real” girl’s schoolfriends unceremoniously discard her, as a result of cyber-Lain’s malicious 
dissemination of their most intimate secrets and of increasingly disturbing rumors. Eventu¬ 
ally, it is posited that the show’s protagonist is indeed an electronic construct created entirely 
within the cyberrealm of the “Wired,” and that her real-life alter ego (and associated body 
image) is merely a hologram. The dead scholar Masami Eiri, speaking from within the Wired, 
argues that human beings fundamentally exist as minds interlinked within vast electronic cir¬ 
cuits and that all bodies, as a corollary, have no greater solidity than holographic projections. 

Prior to his directorial role on Appleseed , Aramaki had principally been involved for 
approximately two decades in the execution of mecha- design work for numerous animations, 
live-action films and games. He had also, however, contributed in key capacities to two major 
anime titles: Bubblegum Crisis and Megazone 23. These productions deserve close attention, 
in the current context, due to their points of contact with Appleseeds generic and diegetic 
makeup. The OVA series Bubblegum Crisis , created and released between 1987 and 1990, was 
directed by Katsuhito Akiyama, Hiroaki Gohda, Hiroki Hayashi, Masami Obari and Fumi- 
hiko Takayama. Aramaki himself contributed the screenplay in collaboration with 
Katsuhito Akiyama, Emu Arii, Hideki Kakinuma, Toshimichi Suzuki and Hidetoshi Yoshida. 
Generally recognized as a staple institution in the galaxy of Japanese animation, Bubblegum 
Crisis is probably one of the first and most widely acclaimed instances of the “Girls-With- 
Guns” subgenre of science-fiction anime. 

The “girls” in question are a four-person team dubbed the “Knight Sabers” and equipped 
with formidable mecha suits, who specialize in the policing of a breed of biomechanoids known 
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as the “Boomers”: automata constructed by the industrial colossus “Genom” to act as a labor 
caste in the service of humans but regrettably endowed with a knack of going sensationally 
berserk. The all-female band’s combat and strategic skills provide apt precedents for Deu- 
nan’s own talents and corresponding characterization in Aramaki’s film. I’heir visual appear¬ 
ance, moreover, anticipates Deunan’s somatic traits: just as Appleseed 1 s heroine remains 
unequivocally appealing in a distinctively feminine vein despite her displays of martial viril¬ 
ity, so the character designs used in Bubblegum Crisis (created by Kenichi Sonoda) retain an 
alluring aura of sexy femininity, specifically thanks to the style used in the depiction of the 
mecha- powered hardsuits: curvaceous gracefulness is never totally elided by the engulfing 
agency of mecha gear. Some would call this a concession to the dubious requirements of “fan 
service.” Whether or not one endorses this verdict, it is hardly deniable that action-driven 
anime with female characters at its center is seldom (if at all) willing to forfeit altogether the 
typical markers of enshrined icons of feminine comeliness. Oshii’s Ghost in the Shell and its 
sequel, Hideaki Anno’s Neon Genesis Evangelion and Yoshiaki Kawajiri’s Ninja Scroll — to draw 
merely on titles directly connected with this study — bear clear witness to this trend. 

Megazone23 is a three-part OVA series produced between 1985 and 1989. Aramaki wrote 
the script for all three instalments in collaboration with Noburo Ishiguro. He also co-directed 
Part III (1989) with Kenichi Yatagai, whereas Part I (1985) was directed by Noburo Ishiguro, 
and Part II (1986) by Ichirou Itano. Affinities between this work and Appleseed may not, at 
first, seem blatant. Indeed, while the 2004 feature exhibits a fundamentally transhistorical 
atmosphere by amalgamating both thematic and graphic motifs that span over two millennia 
of history, mythology and lore, Megazone 23 is very much a product of its time. Its explicit 
references to mid-1980s fashion, musical tastes and, more broadly, Japanese lifestyles informed 
by global trends of that period ground the OVA series quite firmly in the cultural climate sur¬ 
rounding its execution and release. 

Nonetheless, a philosophically pivotal similarity brings Megazone 23 and Appleseed inti¬ 
mately together. The OVA presents us with a world akin to the one articulated by the 
Wachowski brothers in the Matrix trilogy and alluded to earlier in this chapter: as the pro¬ 
tagonist Shogo inadvertently finds himself at the center of a whirlpool of uncontrollable events, 
it gradually transpires that his entire world is a simulation maintained by a 25th-century 
supercomputer. This simulated environment is in many ways analogous to the society first 
conceptualized by Shirow for the Appleseed manga and subsequently brought to the big screen 
by Aramaki. 

In articulating this theme, Appleseed could be said to reinforce its affiliation to the Clas¬ 
sical legacy, insofar as the simulation trope finds one of its earliest and best-known formula¬ 
tions in the domain of fifth-century B.C. Greek philosophy — specifically, in the guise of the 
analogy of the cave proposed by Plato in the Republic (Book VII). In that famous parable, 
the Greek philosopher argues that human beings are by and large akin to captives held from 
birth in an underground cave, able only to perceive shadows which they mistake for the real 
world. As long as the prisoners remain chained to this pseudo-reality, they will not be in a 
position to grasp its authentic status as a deceptive simulation. However, regardless of Clas¬ 
sical paraphernalia or allusions, Olympus’s utopia ultimately symbolizes the essence of any 
totalitarian organization of society as a fake, a simulacrum, a hefty chunk of delusional eye- 
candy—whereas Appleseed itself, cinematic eye-candy as it undeniably is, also succeeds in 
prodding the neurons. 
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At the end of the movie, Deunan and her associates stand amidst the baleful ruins of a city 
that bears no traces of its erstwhile glory. The wreckages of the technological monsters heroically 
vanquished by our hero(in)es, steeped not in uplifting radiance but in stifling doom, fill the land¬ 
scape. The imposing machines — and hence the technocracy they stood for — have clearly come 
to a halt. These images invite us to reflect upon the likely future of human subjectivity beyond 
the technologies that have thus far defined it. The finale’s voiced message, uttered by Deunan, 
delivers an optimistic vision in which the future is held to belong to the “children.” However, 
this message feels a bit too much like a concession to the stereotypical notion of the saccharine 
“happy ending” to be taken seriously as the story’s unequivocal resolution. Alternative interpre¬ 
tations of Appleseeds, closing moments should accordingly be contemplated. 

On the one hand, the denouement could be read as a bitter indictment of human (or 
post-human, as the case may be) folly. In this reading, much as Deunan and her mates stand 
out as “saviours,” it is by no means obvious what exactly they have saved: the preservation of 
the world seems inextricable from its annihilation. It is as though the protagonists, governed 
by a cruel paradox, had no choice but to erase reality in their mission to keep it alive. On the 
other hand, Appleseed as a cumulative creative enterprise could be said to disclose a more 
promising option, albeit implicitly, through its foregrounding of the limitless possibilities 
inherent in the art of animation. In this scenario, whereas the world articulated narratively 
by the film may have reached a bleak impasse, the worlds brought to life by adventurous ani¬ 
mation techniques clearly have not. Indeed, in showing how far the purview of anime could 
be extended by means of intrepid syntheses of hand-drawn and cutting-edge styles, Appleseed 
does not advertise itself as a conclusive result but rather alerts us to a virtually infinite range 
of as yet unexplored experiments. 

This proposition is corroborated by Aramaki’s decision to embark upon the production of 
a feature-length sequel to the movie, intended for a 2007 theatrical release, in collaboration with 
the renowned filmmaker John Woo. Aramaki welcomes this project, titled Appleseed: ExMachina, 
as an opportunity to expand on the innovative techniques and styles developed in the execution 
of the 2004 film, and specifically on the team’s expertise in the field of computer-assisted ani¬ 
mation. Deeply bound by long-standing mutual admiration, both Aramaki and Woo have explic¬ 
itly professed their desire to learn from each other’s experiences in the cinematographical domain. 
“John Woo is someone I really respect,” Aramaki has stated in the course of an interview cited 
in the August 2006 issue of Newtype USA. “I love all of his films. As a CG-animated project, the 
conventions parallel filmmaking more so than anime. Woo has been able to really help us with 
the development of both the action and the story we are creating.” In the same piece, Woo has 
remarked: “After I watched Appleseed , I was shocked. I saw it as a work of art ... the color, the 
design and the action all look so beautiful and stunning. I really wanted to learn from working 
with Aramaki and his talented team” (quoted in Silva, p. 20). 

Finally, whatever else may be said of Appleseed as a total cinematic experience, it can 
hardly be denied that Aramaki’s troupe met the many challenges posed by the deployment of 
a hitherto unassayed technical synthesis of the old and the new with ever-expanding resource¬ 
fulness, creativeness and laudable forbearance. Alongside these undeniable virtues, what ulti¬ 
mately holds Appleseed admirably together, imbuing it with energetic appeal and yielding a 
visually consistent and lusty production, is Aramaki’s directorial style — above all, its bustling 
vigor, impeccably calibrated tempo and deft integration of the narrative’s visceral and intel¬ 
lectual dimensions. 
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That Otomo sets his story at the dawn of the industrial age may come as a shock to those who had 
the director pegged as a science-fiction filmmaker, hut the move makes perfect sense if you consider 
that this was a period in which man, for the first time in its existence, had to learn to deal with 
the presence of machines in his daily life. Not without reason has Otomo referred to the film as 
“steampunk, "indicating the thematic similarities with cyberpunk.... You can understand why this 
film was delayed so many times just by looking at it; you can almost count the rivets on the vil¬ 
lain's mechanic mega-fortress. —Tom Mes. 

If Akira refined our notions of science fiction, Otomo’s new film, Steamboy, expands them. Jump¬ 
ing back 140 years, Steamboy is a kind of sci-fi creation myth, imagining the moment when humans 
first came face to face with machinery’s fearsome power.... It’s no MIT dissertation — Otomo has 
created a lavish, elaborate piece ofentertainment that’s quite aware of mainstream audiences. Still, 

Steamboy takes its subject— the corrupting influence of science — seriously. That alone sets it apart 
from most contemporary sci-fi.—Jason Silverman. 

Steamboy is Katsuhiro Otomo’s first major anime release since the ground-breaking Akira 
(1988). The latter’s importance can hardly be exaggerated when one considers, as Jerry Beck 
urges us to do, that 

Akira’s strength at the box office (in the U.S., Europe, as well as in Japan) had single- 
handedly put anime on the international map and forced movie critics, film scholars and ani¬ 
mators to take the genre seriously. It encouraged U.S. distributors to import further titles for 
direct home video release — and inspired several cable networks (Cartoon Network, the Sci 
Fi Channel, G4 and MTV, among others) to run anime programming blocks. The Pokemon 
fad and Disney’s distribution deal for Miyazaki’s films have brought further financial success 
and prestige to the genre in the subsequent years [Beck]. 

In spite of substantial differences at the levels of style, genre and imagery, Akira and 
Steamboy unquestionably share an acute concern with the Janus-faced nature of technology 
as the potential harbinger of equal measures of prosperity and devastation. Otomo’s interest 
in this issue can, however, be traced further back than either the film version oiAkira or the 
parent manga, a mammoth two-thousand-two-hundred-page epic eventually yielding six vol¬ 
umes of unique graphic virtuosity that took Otomo ten years to complete. Indeed, the artist’s 
engagement with dystopian science-fiction themes dates back to the unfinished manga Fire¬ 
ball , published in 1979, where the focus is a classic man-versus-supercomputer adventure. 

It was with Domu: A Child’s Dream , first serialized in 1980 and then published as a col- 
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lection three years later, that Otomo’s oeuvre achieved unprecedented prominence, gaining 
him the prestigious Science Fiction Grand Prix Award — a prize never before received by a 
comic book. This manga ellipticaliy anticipates Steamboy in its depiction of generational 
conflict — a topos, as discussed in some depth later in this chapter, of pivotal significance to 
the overall narrative import of the 2004 feature. In Domu , the adversarial parties are ethically 
untainted and psychologically mature children, on the one hand, and amoral childish adults 
capable only of irresponsible conduct, on the other. Domu s storyline bears no obvious affinities 
to the adventures dramatized in Steamboy. Its plot indeed revolves around the investigation 
into the deaths of several residents of a poverty-stricken housing project, seemingly the result 
of unrelated suicidal acts. 

Upon closer inspection, however, Domu turns out to hold tangential points of contact 
with Steamboy. When the deaths are revealed to have been engineered by a twisted old man 
endowed with a vast array of psychic abilities and an unflinching determination to handle the 
miserable tenants as puppets in his absolute control, one senses similarities between that char¬ 
acter’s malevolent agency and the power-crazy agendas pursued by Steamboy s rogues. It is up 
to a young girl in possession of extrasensory powers capable of rivalling those of the sadistic 
puppeteer of the dregs of Japanese society to challenge the villain’s scheme — just as it is ulti¬ 
mately up to Steamboy s boy hero to challenge the nefarious plots contrived by both estab¬ 
lished and burgeoning structures of power. Moreover, Domu s standing as a tale that transcends 
the boundaries of horror-driven fantasy by fathoming the harsh realities of urban isolation, 
poverty and disenfranchisement foreshadows Steamboy s commitment to the exploration of 
all-too-real cultural and historical iniquities. 

It may seem strange, given Otomo’s exceptionally solid reputation as a manga artist, to 
see him involved in a large-scale cinematic production of Steamboy s calibre. Indeed, as Otomo 
himself has pointed out in an interview for The Onion A. V. Club, “The cartoonist’s work is 
solitary; even when dealing with editors and assistants, there is no such excitement as to cre¬ 
ating unexpected drastic changes for projects.... Manga can’t be drawn by a lot of people, as 
done in film.” This state of affairs could be seen to entail the development over time of a cre¬ 
ative mentality that places individual effort over collaborative enterprise. However, Otomo 
does not resent but actually appears to cherish the pluralist implications of filmmaking, and 
it is due to this openness to an alternative modus operandi that he finds directing a satisfy¬ 
ing challenge: 

During the production of this film, what 1 put my most effort in was the process oflayouts, and I did my 
best to check every detail. Once this process is done precisely, we will get great backgrounds from our art 
team. This makes the ream effort fun. I can’t create a movie by myself. It is worthy only because many 
staff bring new ideas and techniques. 1 think the appeal of being the director is to encounter such new 
things, which I don’t possess. It is absolutely wonderful to create something new based on teamwork. It is 
something that I couldn’t appreciate in my cartoonist days [Otomo 2005]. 

Steamboy was released in Japan in July 2004. Boasting an initial budget of $22,000,000, 
and eventually encompassing over 180,000 drawings and four-hundred computer-generated cuts, 
Steamboy is the most expensive and one of the most laborious feature-length anime movies pro¬ 
duced to date. In the U.S., the film was released in March 2005 in two different formats: a full- 
length subtitled release, and a slightly shortened and dubbed version featuring the voices of Anna 
Paquin, Alfred Molina and Patrick Stewart. Both the original version and the edited version are 
available on DVD, with the longer one being merchandised as the “Director’s Cut.” 
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Steamboy is overtly linked by both its title and its subject-matter to the tradition of 
“steampunk.” A subgenre of alternate-history speculative science fiction, usually set in a 
pseudo-Victorian milieu, steampunk focuses on representations and applications of advanced 
technology in an imaginary past through the cultivation of a compellingly retrofuturistic aes¬ 
thetic. The term “retrofuturistic” is axial to an adequate grasp of steampunk, as it indicates 
that the time zone depicted by this subgenre is not the future as we may imagine it today but 
rather the future as imagined by the techno-visionaries of past epochs. More or less bizarre 
gadgets, contraptions and mechanical toys — as well as full-fledged mechanical prodigies of 
gargantuan dimensions — are the ingredients that customarily announce a narrative as an 
experiment in steampunk. This is undoubtedly true of Steamboy. the film is ushered in right 
from the start by a glut of mechanical gear as an animated adventure drawn to everything 
that would conceivably have felt ingeniously cutting-edge in late nineteenth-century England, 
and to quite a few additional things that could not have been envisioned at the time. 

Ascertaining the precise origins of steampunk is practically impossible insofar as the ten¬ 
dency to utilize elements of a more or less recent past within a science-fictional context can 
be traced back to the likes of Jules Verne (1828-1905) and Albert Robida (1848-1926). The 
Difference Engine , William Gibson’s and Bruce Sterling’s collaborative effort published in 
1992, is generally recognized as the inspiring force behind the coinage of the term “steam¬ 
punk.” The novel applies all the unmistakable trademarks of Gibson’s and Sterling’s cyber¬ 
punk fiction to an alternate version of Victorian society, employing as a leading thread the 
theme of Charles Babbage’s perfection of the Difference Engine and the Analytical Engine — 
that is to say, the “calculating machines” held to constitute the ancestors of the modern com¬ 
puter. Like The Difference Engine, several steampunk narratives now considered prototypically 
representative of the form are fundamentally cyberpunk adventures set in a transhistorical past, 
and characteristically utilizing steam-age technology either instead ^cybernetics, or else in 
conjunction with allegorical refashionings of actual digital technology. Not infrequently, 
supercomputers and quasi-cybernetic interfaces coexist with clunkier mechanical constructs. 
The infernally intricate infrastructure of the flying island of Laputa in Hayao Miyazaki’s Cas¬ 
tle in the Sky (1986) epitomizes the type of supercomputer favored by steampunk, while the 
film’s legion experiments with quirky aeronautical design faithfully capture its predilection 
for pseudo-Victorian technologies. 1 

Steampunk motifs have consistently pervaded mainstream manga since the 1940s, as elo¬ 
quently attested to by the science-fiction trilogy by Osamu Tezuka comprising Lost World 
(1948), Metropolis (1949) and Next World (1951). Anime has enthusiastically appropriated the 
narrative lessons divulged by comic books, on this front, and yielded a variety of enticing 
steampunk-inspired works — including, besides Steamboy, two further films examined in this 
study: Rintaro’s adaptation of Tezuka’s Metropolis (2001) and Miyazaki’s Hoivl’s Moving Cas¬ 
tle (2004). The fascination with old Europe evinced by these and several other anime artists 
can be related to what the Japanese describe as “ akogare no Paris ” (“the Paris of our dreams”) — 
namely, a fantasized configuration of that world conceived through Eastern eyes comparable 
to the West’s imaginary versions of the East predicated upon the myth of the “exotic.” A cru¬ 
cially important bridge between this ethos and semi-historical manga and anime is undoubt¬ 
edly Rose of Versailles, the manga by Ryoko Ikeda published in 1972 and subsequently adapted 
both as an anime series and as live-action movies. Loosely based on actual historical figures 
and events, and primarily on the life of Marie Antoinette (1755-93) and her relationships 
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with the Swedish diplomat Axel von Fersen and the dashing female swashbuckler Oscar de 
Jarjayes, Rose of Versailles introduced Japanese popular culture to the history and costumes of 
late eighteenth-century France and to the climate of the French Revolution of 1789. Numer¬ 
ous series inspired by that same historical period, though rarely based on real personages, rap¬ 
idly ensued. 2 

The retrofuturistic approach so typical of steampunk generally and of Steamboy in par¬ 
ticular was imported into the domain ol classic science fiction by Leiji Matsumoto in 1976 
with the show Captain Harlock , where the meticulously depicted spaceships central to a 
plethora of breathtaking battles unequivocally resemble eighteenth-century galleons worthy 
of the pluckiest pirate of old. Analogous visual tropes are deployed in the TV series Elemen¬ 
tal Gelade (dir. Shigeru Ueda, 2005), where the sky pirates (intensely redolent of those in 
Miyazaki’s Castle in the Sky) likewise rely on flying vehicles overtly inspired by old vessels in 
both their basic structural conception and their fetching ornamental attributes. Matsumoto 
developed the aesthetic first conceived in the execution of Captain Harlock in a later series, 
Space Cruiser Yamato (1978), where the futuristic spaceships are blatantly modelled accord¬ 
ing to classic World War Two battleships of the kind seen in countless Hollywood war movies. 
The steampunk branch of anime acquired a further, unprecedentedly tantalizing, dimension 
with the TV series Conan, Boy of the Future , directed by Miyazaki and broadcast in 1978. In 
this program, the focus is a future world struggling for survival in the aftermath of a global 
nuclear holocaust. In the decades to follow, numerous anime series incorporated various steam¬ 
punk motifs and visual tropes as varyingly prominent components of their overall styles and 
narrative curves. Most notable is flideaki Anno’s Nadia: The Secret of Blue Water (1991). Stu¬ 
dio Gainax’s first major series, produced in the wake of their epoch-making feature film Royal 
Space Force: The Wings of Honneamise (dir. Hiroyuki Yamaga, 1987), Nadia echoes Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea (1870) as it follows the young protagonists’ epic adven¬ 
tures aboard Captain Nemo’s Nautilus. At the level of design, moreover, the steampunk sig¬ 
nature proclaims itself most markedly in the execution of the spaceship-like submarines 
punctuating the narrative’s visuals. In more recent years, steampunk has found novel elabo¬ 
rations in the “pseudo-western” TV series Trigun (dir. Satoshi Nishimura, 1998), where sub¬ 
lime vistas of outer space and nineteenth-century American prairies seamlessly coalesce, and 
in the TV series Fullmetal Alchemist (dir. Seiji Mizushima, 2003-2004), where the future is 
imbued not only with vestiges of not-too-distant epochs but also with incursions into the 
ancient realms of occultism and magic. 

In engineering multifaceted encounters between the old and the new, recorded history 
and hypothetical time zones, realistic machinery and preposterous apparatuses, several of 
steampunk’s most memorable accomplishments succeed in posing philosophical questions of 
existentialist magnitude. Past and present persistently meet, merging and violently colliding 
by turns, depending on the extent to which their conflicting messages can be reconciled or 
else assert themselves as stubbornly incompatible. In the process, characters whose identities 
are defined in equal measures by past and present events have no choice but to confront the 
relics of buried horrors if they are to develop an honest sense of self-understanding and the 
resulting capacity to choose and act autonomously. For all they know, what lies at the end of 
the tunnel might well be impenetrable darkness, considering that the societies within which 
their laborious quests are undertaken tend to be pregnant with greed and depravity. Nonethe¬ 
less, the courage implicit in such quests and sheer preparedness to embark upon them and 
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see them through to completion remain admirable assets which an ethically minded artist of 
Otomo’s calibre would never, it seems, tire of upholding. 

Steamboy finds an apt predecessor in “Cannon Fodder,” the third segment in the afore¬ 
mentioned trilogy Memories (please see Chapter 3) directed by Otomo, created by Otomo, 
Kouji Morimoto and Tensai Okamura, and released in 1994. A narratively sparse vignette out¬ 
lining a single day in the life of an ordinary family through its dismal routine of cannon main¬ 
tenance and shell manufacture, “Cannon Fodder” stands out as an utterly unsentimental 
indictment of hollow patriotism tinged with Orwellian paranoia. Its setting is a city consist¬ 
ing primarily of titanic cannons, where all resources appear to be channelled into the lobbing 
of likewise huge shells at an unidentified and invisible foe. The citizens themselves appear to 
have forgotten (or perhaps they never truly knew) the nature of the cause they are supposed 
to be protecting. When the child protagonist asks his father why exactly they are fighting, 
the parent simply tells him that he will understand when he grows older and rapidly consigns 
him to bed. It is unsurprising, at this point, that the child should respond to this unsatisfac¬ 
tory answer by seeking refuge in a fantasy world of his own making, in which he personifies 
the leader whose magnificent portrait (worthy of the neoclassical painter Jacques-Louis David) 
punctuates the entire environment. 

It is in the execution of this relatively early piece that Otomo’s imagination was first cap¬ 
tured by the idea of a world dominated by steam-powered machines. It is for this produc¬ 
tion, moreover, that the director began to experiment in a methodical fashion, and in ways 
deemed revolutionary at the time, with the synthesis of CGI and traditional hand-drawn ani¬ 
mation. As Adam Arseneau has observed, the approach to animation evinced by “Cannon 
Fodder” comes across as a singular synthesis of “ Metropolis-style animation blended smoothly 
with 1984-esque imagery and themes, with the citizens being dressed in WWI doughboy- 
style helmets and gas masks. The colors, styles and images are reminiscent of vintage wartime 
propaganda posters come to life in a bewilderingly fascinating and troubling ballet of wartime 
society gone mad” (Arseneau). 

The digital component is most effectively evident in the representation of persuasively 
animated steam, smoke and vapor, as well as in the execution of extraordinarily detailed dials, 
control instruments and gauges. The traditional element, for its part, comes to the fore in 
overtly cartoonish, hyper-stylized and even intentionally unattractive character designs. These 
work most memorably in the climactic sequence where the drawing sketched by the young 
protagonist, a fairly pedestrian and explicitly hand-crafted self-portrait in the role of an ide¬ 
alized military hero, comes to life before the bewildered gaze of the young artist’s father. In 
this sequence, Otomo adopts a deconstructive approach to his chosen medium, deliberately 
causing full animation to regress to rough lines and crudely applied colors. (An analogous 
approach, it will be recalled, is adopted by Anno at especially charged moments in Neon Gen¬ 
esis Evangelion.) Also notable, where Otomo’s technical adventurousness is concerned, is the 
architectural style used in the depiction of the city. As a means of conveying the inescapable 
oppressiveness of the totalitarian regime under which the film’s beleaguered characters point- 
lessly labor from dawn till dusk, day after day and with no glimpse of respite, the director 
has resorted to an intensely claustrophobic environment in which the edifices appear to be 
stacked together regardless of perspectival logic as they would in a typical medieval painting. 
In suppressing the impression of depth, the architecture concurrently precludes the possibil¬ 
ity of openings, of breathing spaces and hence of free movement. 
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Faithful to the aesthetic of steampunk documented earlier in this chapter, Steamboy com¬ 
bines a semi-factual nineteenth-century setting with technological and geopolitical phenom¬ 
ena that were partly triggered by scientific advances that were already under way within that 
particular milieu, and partly occasioned by subsequent developments. Intertwined with actual 
circumstances pertaining to either the Victorian era or later historical periods are Otomo’s 
own speculations about hypothetical situations (and attendant world views) that could have 
feasibly emanated from the given paradigms but cannot be factually connected with any 
officially recorded events. It is through this amalgamation of historically accurate perspec¬ 
tives, imaginative refashionings of occurrences drawn from different epochs into new fictional 
wholes, and downright visionary projections that Otomo’s movie pursues its distinctive 
approach to steampunk. 

Set in the year 1866, Steamboy revolves around the inventor prodigy Ray Steam. The 
boy’s technological precociousness is highlighted right from the start: upon his first appear¬ 
ance, we see him stop single-handedly and just in the nick of time a mechanical malfunc¬ 
tioning that could otherwise have resulted in the catastrophic explosion of an entire factory. 
We next discover his passion for newfangled gadgets of all sorts, and attendant flair for both 
analytically dissecting existing mechanisms and inventing his own bizarre, yet surprisingly 
efficient, gizmos from scratch. The boy’s relatively quiet existence in Victorian Manchester, 
England, is dramatically brought to a halt by his receipt of a package containing an enigmatic 
spherical object approximately the size of a tenpin bowling ball sent by his grandfather Lloyd, 
who is stationed in Alaska and undertaking pioneering research into the power of steam. The 
arrival of the mysterious sphere—which Ray has been urged by a note from his ancestor to 
hide at all costs from the O’Hara Foundation — throws the young hero’s life into chaos. The 
device, it gradually transpires, houses a novel form of energy putatively capable of powering 
a whole country thanks to its extreme levels of both density and pressure. Moreover, it is a 
key component of a much more complex structure designed to unleash proportionately enor¬ 
mous energy supplies. 

The boy must make judicious use of his precious but potentially nefarious treasure not 
only to protect his family’s and his own well-being but ultimately to save London as a whole 
(where the World Expo meant to showcase Britain’s scientific excellence is taking place) from 
certain annihilation. As the plot unfolds, Ray finds himself very much at the center of a multi¬ 
pronged conflict. The foundation, which has been sponsoring Ray’s grandfather’s experiments, 
wants the steam ball back and indeed will stop at nothing to secure its retrieval, not only 
because of its primary value as an energy source but also — more crucially — because they view 
it as instrumental to the spawning of a vast and obscenely lucrative military arsenal. Despite 
its hypocritical claims to a selfless commitment to progress, the organization is essentially a 
corporational mammoth governed by sheer greed and hence utterly unscrupulous when it 
comes to the forging of a chilling array of killing machines. Hounded down by both foun¬ 
dation agents and other technopolitical forces which, though at first seemingly benevolent, 
harbor their own power-thirsty agendas, Ray is brutally torn away from the safety of his 
domestic cocoon, with its picturesque flower beds, lacy curtains, Bible lessons at the dinner 
table and provincial placidity. The outcome, cinematically speaking, is a thrill-ride packed 
with action sequences of exponentially escalating scale and momentum. 

It is hard to imagine a protagonist more radically divergent than Ray from the lead char¬ 
acter of Otomo’s first major anime production, Akira’s Tetsuo. The youthful idealism and 
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aversion to violence typically evinced by Ray throughout the film — with the exception of his 
knocking out of a derisive teenager early in the action — are indeed diametrically opposed to 
Tetsuo’s utterly disaffected conduct and Clockwork Orange -style indulgence in brutal acts of 
truly epic proportions. Yet, this opposition is not surprising when one considers that Otomo’s 
more recent protagonist inhabits a cultural context which, though intrinsically corrupt and 
iniquitous, still harbors optimistic mentalities, whereas Tetsuo epitomizes the cynicism of 
alienated and socially maladjusted adolescents trapped in a callous society that only acknowl¬ 
edges youth to the extent that it can fear it. In spite of these obvious differences, however, it 
could ultimately be argued that like Tetsuo —and indeed like the child protagonist in “Can¬ 
non Fodder”— Ray, too, is very much the product of an age that has not (or, at any rate, not 
yet) ascertained its underpinning rationale despite its claims to excellence and enlightenment. 
Accordingly, he, too, is inevitably stranded in a nebulous no-man’s-land of uncertainty and 
doubt without any guarantee of reliable guidance. 

While Steamboy is fundamentally a cautionary tale about the abuse of technology, it 
steers clear of monolithic indoctrination and delivers instead a multiperspectival take on the 
ideological and ethical implications of scientific advancement. The most idealistic approach 
on the humanitarian side is valiantly voiced by Ray’s grandfather, who staunchly defends the 
conviction that science should only be deployed for the good of humanity and, condemning 
its association with financial gain and militarism, would rather adopt Luddite measures than 
continue pursuing his research. Ray’s father, Eddie, also purports to foster a humanitarian 
project in no less stridently insistent a fashion. However, his overt characterization as an incar¬ 
nation of the deranged-scientist stereotype — indigenous to futuristic cinema since at least 
Fritz Lang’s Rotwang ( Metropolis , 1926)— makes it clear that no agenda ultimately underpins 
his manic actions other than megalomania. Additional pathos, in this character’s stunningly 
sinister depiction, emanates from his hybrid status as something of a proto-cyborg: a condi¬ 
tion resulting from Eddie’s firsthand involvement in an insanely audacious experiment that 
has left him crippled and disfigured in both body and mind. Through self-reconstitution as 
a part-mechanical entity, the scientist is able to merge with the technology he has configured 
as the path to omnipotence. 

It seems highly apposite that in the English-language version of Steamboy the figure of 
the mad scientist should have been voice-acted by Molina, who played a very similar part in 
Sam Raimi’s Spider-Man 2 (2004) in the role of Doc Ock/Dr. Otto Octavius. Likewise, the 
employment of Patrick Stewart as the voice-actor for Ray’s grandfather could be said to echo 
the live-action performer’s role in the X-Men movies (dirs. Bryan Singer, 2000-2003; Brett 
Ratner, 2006), where his character’s commitment to the peaceful fostering of the mutants’ 
special powers contrasts sharply with his rival Magneto’s propensity towards belligerence. 

While Grandfather Steam believes that science and technology will never effectively lead 
the way to enlightenment as long as they are harnessed to the production of dangerous tools, 
to be whimsically manipulated by expansionist politicians, exploitative entrepreneurs and 
philistine shareholders, Eddie dismisses the old man’s world view as a “fairytale” vision of no 
practical consequence. This idea is touchingly visualized in the film’s climactic moments, 
where the villain’s mega-fortress careens through London’s smoky skies with a jet-packed Ray 
in hot pursuit: amid the edifice’s behemoth assemblage of murky levers and gauges, the “Steam 
Castle” also flaunts a charming merry-go-round of authentically Victorian pastel-hued horses. 

At one level, therefore, Steamboy focuses on the dire repercussions of a fundamentally 
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familial clash engendered by radically different perceptions of the function and purpose of 
science. Through this father-son adversarial relationship, which by and by requires Ray him¬ 
self to take sides as a son and a grandson in his own right, Otomo explores the broader issue 
of the transgenerational transfer of technopolitical accountability. At a further level, the 
conflict dramatized in Steamboy is a power struggle of international proportions, involving 
the aforementioned foundation, on the one hand, and the British government and army, on 
the other. Embarrassed (as any “proper Victorian” would no doubt have been) at having 
allowed the O Hara crew to hire a pavilion at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, after discover¬ 
ing that the foundation has dealings with countless nations that include enemies of the 
“Empire,” the latter seek to discredit the inventions presented by the multinational giant at 
the event. In the process, they establish an alliance with Robert Stephenson — a scientist who 
ought to represent British values legitimately and irreproachably. Yet, Stephenson himself 
turns out to be guided by less than lofty ulterior motifs. Everybody—individuals, corpora¬ 
tions, whole nations and governments — is ultimately exposed as more or less tainted by solip- 
sistic self-interest. 

This may come across as a potentially simplistic message which, some audiences would 
argue, does not sit comfortably with the awesome sophistication and unparalleled subtlety of 
the movie’s technical makeup. However, this disparity between content and form becomes 
understandable — if not, necessarily, universally acceptable — when one entertains the view, 
as Kevin O’Donovan does, that 

all of this talk about science is peripheral because Steamboy s strengths do not lie in its themes but rather, 
in its aesthetics.... It is a wholly modern, industrial film. Even as Otomo criticizes the misuse of science, 
he does not question the material (and aesthetic) value of technology.... Sure, the movie is unrealistic in 
the sense that the nineteenth century did not witness the mammoth, sophisticated devices on display in 
Ray Steam’s England; however, the movie’s machines still look and operate like machines.... Otomo’s bril¬ 
liant creative vision lies not in forsaking material reality, but in pushing its boundaries to new limits 
[O’Donovan]. 

Even critics who have found Otomo’s latest film somewhat disappointing in comparison with 
his revolutionary Akira have conceded that the style, action, visual effects and special effects 
associated with Steamboy s representation of technology — let alone implementation thereof— 
is generally astounding and almost invariably beautiful. Rene Walling’s review of the film for 
Frames per Second Magazine , for instance, is by no means undilutedly complimentary—in 
fact, Walling laments the movie’s lack of adequate character development and relatively weak 
storyline. Yet, her approach to Steamboy s mechanical infrastructure indicates that this sus¬ 
taining aspect of the work is possibly more than sufficient to make it a memorable experi¬ 
ence. “All the machinery,” the critic has stated, “whether in operation or being destroyed, is 
overwhelming. More attention seems to have been placed on the machines, creating that par¬ 
ticular aesthetic proper to an imagined cutting-edge Victorian technology ... than anything 
else” (Walling, p. 15). 

Alternately functional and grotesque, the machines exude at once a lucid grasp of tech¬ 
nical factors requiring realistic rendition and a ludic fascination with the alchemical magic of 
techno-visionary fantasy. This proposition is eloquently corroborated by the Steamboy Adven¬ 
ture Book, a truly inspired integration of frames from the film intended to document its con¬ 
sistent adoption of alternative camera angles, ambiences and chromatic palettes, and of 
black-and-white character sketches, model sheets and — most importantly — mecha designs 
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that aim at detailing the specifically technological facets of each given scenario with a lavish 
profusion of lovingly rendered details. At times, the machines ominously exude an over¬ 
whelming sense of crushing gravity. At others, their elegantly drawn lines bring to mind the 
almost immaterial grace of filigree, with its lace-like ornamental work and intricately inter¬ 
twined wires. 

In assessing Steamboy s thematic import, it is also important to acknowledge that like all 
the major productions discussed in this book —though arguably less explicitly so upon its 
first viewing — Otomo’s film offers an imaginative synthesis of Eastern and Western perspec¬ 
tives in the articulation of its ideological preoccupations. As Gabriel Reldman has argued, the 
movie is “a very successful experiment in Western-style storytelling, something that hasn’t 
been done ... in Japan in recent memory.” Nevertheless, “While clearly trying to emulate 
Western-style blockbuster plot structures, Steamboy still retains enough of a Japanese sensi¬ 
bility to imbue itself with a simple philosophical question that drives the film’s narrative.” 
The simplicity to which Reldman refers is of the order of a formal terseness that is most 
proverbially embodied, within the domain of Japan’s traditional arts, by linear ink drawings 
and by the haiku. That is to say, it is a simplicity that does not seek to efface complexity 
(which is precisely what many Hollywood blockbusters tend to do) but rather to encapsulate 
it in a pithy composition capable of stimulating reflection and analysis. The result, the critic 
proposes, is “thought-provoking, intelligent Japanese-style themes combined with exciting, 
Western-style action set pieces and pacing” (Reldman). Thus, although some commentators 
have opined that Steamboy occasionally overindulges in garrulous debate over scientific moral¬ 
ity, it would be hard to refute that beneath the verbiage copiously issuing from the power- 
mad Eddie and from the sabotage-minded Lloyd, a sound undercurrent of social satire can 
still be detected. 

I ndeed, even though Steamboy is the tale of a Victorian youth ardently resolved to become 
an inventor, its pivotal preoccupation actually resides with the uses and misuses of science 
and technology. The movie clearly does not aspire to assert itself as a philosophical or ideo¬ 
logical treatise, since Otomo’s principal aim in the first place was the creation of a prodigal 
piece of entertainment that could realistically appeal to lay viewers from diverse backgrounds. 
Nevertheless, as emphasized earlier in this chapter, Steamboy s ability to take a mature and 
earnest approach to the topos of the corrupting impact of scientific advancement sets it apart 
from much science-fiction anime of the purely commercial ilk. 

At its philosophically leanest, regardless of any ideologically driven pronouncements 
issuing from its various personae, Steamboy works satisfyingly insofar as it is capable of remind¬ 
ing us, as Jason Silverman has suggested, that “as with our food, we’ve lost track of where our 
machines come from.” This message is sustained by recourse to a punctiliously orchestrated 
visual discourse that prioritizes the screen images themselves over verbal rhetoric pure and 
simple. It does so, as the critic goes on to argue, by urging us to recognize that although “mod¬ 
ern machinery is streamlined, mysterious and obviously mass-produced” to such an extent 
that we tend to forget or repress its true provenance, “humans make machines, so humans 
should take responsibility for the damage machines can do.... Otomo doesn’t cute-ify his 
weapons, instead making it clear that we are witnessing the introduction of modern killing 
machines. It’s like seeing a baby picture of Hitler” (Silverman). 

The film gathers momentum in accordance with the ever-increasing intensity of the 
sequences devoted to the activation and destruction of steam-powered machinery. At the same 
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time, the (indeed vaporous) illusions underlying its progress-driven society are incrementally 
exposed for what they truly are by having each and every piece of equipment run smoothly 
at first and then invariably grind to a halt, splutter to a disappointing end or else crash spec¬ 
tacularly into the void. The failure of the machines thus provides a sustained allegorical com¬ 
mentary on the unhealthiness of a self-congratulatory ideology adept to disguising the quest 
for wealth as a pursuit of noble objectives. The fate met by Steamboy s ubiquitous machines 
ultimately constitutes a more memorable and convincing indictment of the culture with which 
the film engages than the commonplace rhetoric deployed by Ray’s grandfather in his efforts 
to lay bare technology’s evil potentialities. 

Thus, even though Steamboy is not an animated documentary in the strict sense of the 
term (it is patently not a reportorial replay of lived events), it does carry documentary value 
as a reflection on the intractable ambiguities pervading the notion of technological develop¬ 
ment in both its hypothetical and its realized manifestations. Relying on a medium that is 
more transparent in its construction than practically any available form of live-action cinema, 
the film clearly does not aim at selling itself off as a genuine replica of empirically demon¬ 
strable occurrences. 

For those viewers who are disinclined to regard animation as a vehicle for the communica¬ 
tion of anything other than flimsy fantasies, Steamboys lack of reference to a quantifiable expe¬ 
riential background will automatically exclude the possibility of its carrying documentary weight. 
Nevertheless, Steamboy has no less to say about actual, lived history than legion Hollywood pro¬ 
ductions purporting to mirror real events in an objective fashion but effectively embodying deeply 
biased ideological agendas. Indeed, it offers a version of history which, though it may never have 
physically obtained, still resonates with powerful echoes of officially documented history. Above 
all, the film works as a thought-provoking template for virtually any regime motivated solely by 
financially and territorially expansionist priorities. Steamboy may not belong in the area of his¬ 
toriography as the supposedly dispassionate, yet ineluctably prejudiced, documentation of 
identifiable facts. Yet, it does partake of the spirit of historicity as the discourse that does not pre¬ 
tend to record incontrovertible truths but proposes that history as such is only ever brought into 
existence by the production of mutable textual interpretations. Through the trope of temporal 
displacement supplied by steampunk’s retrofuturistic logic, Otomo’s movie contributes to our 
current understanding of history insofar as it encourages us to think about the past as a plastic 
dimension, a collection of might-have-beens, a galaxy of both fulfilled and unfulfilled projec¬ 
tions, rather than a crystallized set of data and dates. 

A refreshingly comedic element is infused into Ray’s tense adventure — and hence into 
the dark lesson conveyed by Steamboy as a whole — by the presence of the character of Scar¬ 
lett O’Hara, the foundation chairman’s teenage scion. Arrogant, self-obsessed and annoyingly 
opinionated, this character serves to throw Ray’s own maturity into relief. When she dismisses 
his insistent tendency to ask questions regarding his father’s research as a sign of his stupid¬ 
ity, for example, Ray wisely retorts that it is precisely by asking questions that ignorance may 
be transcended. Otomo’s female persona is named after the heroine of Margaret Mitchell’s 
classic romance Gone with the Wind (1936) and indeed bears a crucial affinity to the latter: 
just as Mitchell’s spoiled and willful sixteen-year-old beauty matures as a result of a vital 
encounter and thereby learns to understand her true feelings, so Otomo’s Scarlett grows up 
as a result of her interaction with Ray, gradually exhibiting a potential for compassionateness 
lurking beneath her whimsical surface. 
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Otomo’s endeavor to bring Steamboy to the big screen was nothing short of heroic — to 
the point that his young hero’s efforts could be said to replicate intradiegetically the direc¬ 
tor’s own. A herculean exploit nine years in the making, Steamboy required Otomo and his 
team to devote a phenomenal amount of time not only to the perfection of existing tech¬ 
niques but also to the ideation of brand-new digital systems that would satisfactorily allow 
them to blend traditional hand-drawn animation and CGI in the service of the director’s epic 
vision. On the whole, the computer-generated cuts have been so smoothly incorporated into 
conventional cel animation that the digital element never stands out or obviously draws atten¬ 
tion to itself. The director himself has assessed in detail current attitudes within the anima¬ 
tion industry towards hand-drawn and cutting-edge styles, simultaneously elucidating relevant 
cultural differences between his indigenous context and America: “I think the industry in Japan 
moving toward CGI is not as severe and extreme as in the U.S.... Since Japan is a country 
that prefers plane vision, I don’t think we will leave 2D and substitute hand-drawing with 
CGI entirely.... Approximately 400 cuts [in Steamboy ] — that would make 25 percent of the 
total — use CGI.... Digital animation is just supplementary.... Although all studios are now 
moving towards digitalization, a foundation in which we draw pictures by hand hasn’t changed, 
so I foresee that we will continue to keep it in the future” (Otomo 2005). 

The unobtrusiveness characterizing the computer-generated effects incorporated into Steam¬ 
boy owes much to the animators’ endeavor to soften and tame their CGI by recourse to a largely 
somber palette that suitably mirrors the mood of the period in which the story is set. Such a pro¬ 
cedure was abetted by digital color-grading: a fine-tuning post-production process that manip¬ 
ulates the chromatic range used in any one scene. Digital color-grading also enables the animators 
to edit multiple CG layers at once, which allows for the creation and application of highly har¬ 
monious color palettes. The exceptionally refined controls built into today’s color-grading pro¬ 
gram, moreover, make it possible for their contribution to a scene to go virtually unheeded. 

In order to adequately contextualize Otomo’s unflinching devotion to the artisanal dimen¬ 
sion of Japanese animation, it is important to recognize that the contemporary anime scene 
features numerous techniques intended precisely to enhance the hand-drawn feel of its images 
even as ground-breaking tools are increasingly brought into play. For example, the artist and 
animator “toi8”—most renowned for his work on the anime series Magical Shopping Arcade 
Abenobashi (dir. Hiroyuki Yamaga, 2002) and the video game Ace Combat 4 —has persist¬ 
ently proclaimed his determination to take full advantage of the hand-drawn feel of pencil at 
the same time as he has enthusiastically embraced state-of-the-art CGI. Up until relatively 
recently, toi8 used to draw exclusively in pencil, favoring vibrantly dynamic lines and 
chiaroscuro effects, smudges and blends aided by a tool known as the tortillon. It was upon 
his entry into the realm of computer-assisted animation that the artist began to incorporate 
color by recourse to digital tools capable of closely emulating both the lush thickness of oil 
and the ethereal mood of watercolor. However, toi8 remains faithful to the wisdom gleaned 
from his hands-on involvement in traditional animation and particularly from his training at 
the light table, where he “learned to draw characters and background objects separately by 
individually tracing the original art in pencil only” (toi8; quoted in Ichita 2006a, p.156). In 
his utilization of digital technology, toi8 has by no means relinquished this background. In 
fact, as Sukemaru Ichita explains, “He makes use of digital watercoloring features ... to bring 
out the character of his pencil lines. It’s obvious that toi8 appreciates the feel of a hand-drawn 
illustration and knows how to make the most of one in a digital setting” (Ichita 2006a, p.156). 
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A further cogent example is offered by the prolific output of the manga artist, video game 
artist and character designer Kumiko Suekane. As Ichita emphasizes, Suekane “thinks of dig¬ 
ital art as a very different medium from hand-drawn illustrations” insofar as “CG images are 
represented by numerical data,” allowing an animator to “let the computer handle some of 
the more repetitive tasks.” Nevertheless, she regards digital technology primarily as a means 
of bypassing unnecessarily time-consuming and even trivial chores, which enables her “to 
focus on the actual drawing process.” The illustrations, accordingly, are invariably “meant to 
have a hand-drawn feel” (Ichita 2006b, p. 156). Concurrently, Suekane assiduously imports 
into her computer-generated images stylistic and technical traits that one would would cus¬ 
tomarily tend to associate with hand-drawn and hand-painted pictures. These include the 
energetic application of paint by means of large brushes, the employment of long brush strokes 
of variable widths to produce highlights, the manipulation of opacity filters to create a blurred 
watercolor effect, and the magnification of the graphic intensity of lines defining key somatic 
features (especially the eyes) to enhance the emotional impact of specific expressions. 

While endeavoring to remain loyal to the specifically hand-drawn qualities of the medium, 
Steamboy also relies to a possibly unequalled extent on recent advances in digital compositing 
that allow for the editing of distinct layers in groups, for the subsequent addition of lighting 
effects and hence for the creation of a depth of field previously unattainable in the medium of 
animation. A cardinal role, moreover, was played by digital “onionskinning.” This technique 
originates in a procedure employed by traditional animators, who would draw on thin “onion¬ 
skin” paper in order to be able to discern, through the current image, one or more of the pre¬ 
vious drawings in the animation. Therefore, onionskinning is in essence a 2D graphic technique 
deployed in the creation and editing of animated movies that enables the inspection of several 
frames at once. Its principal advantage is that it allows both animators and editors to make 
vital decisions as to how an image should be executed or amended on the basis of the visual 
information supplied by the preceding images in the sequence. For instance, establishing the 
appropriate positioning of a single character or of a whole cluster of characters within a scene 
benefits enormously from the animator’s (or editor’s) ability to view the background against 
which the actions of the individual or of the group are supposed to take place. In the domain 
of digital animation, onionskinning consists fundamentally of creating semi-transparent frames, 
stacking them and projecting them on top of each other. Most importantly, different visual 
effects can be located on distinct layers, manipulated and edited independently, and finally com¬ 
posited into a final frame or series of frames. 

For the sake of documentary accuracy and in order to absorb the mood of a lost era, 
Otomo and key members of his troupe spent several weeks journeying across Britain, visit¬ 
ing museums, scouting locations (especially old Manchester neighborhoods), and examining 
an endless procession of original factories, steam engines and instances of nineteenth-century 
technology. Utterly naturalistic portrayals of late nineteenth-century Manchester and Lon¬ 
don are indubitably among the film’s most memorable accomplishments, in both the bird’s- 
eye and from-the-grassroots formats. The environment is elevated to the role of a lead character 
in Steamboy. When the film’s rhythm flags, as it occasionally does, Manchester’s alternately 
provincial appeal and iconic function as a vision of the Industrial Revolution’s smoke-satu¬ 
rated darkness, alongside the sheer magnetism of London’s Crystal Palace and of the O’Hara 
Foundation Pavilion — clearly inspired by the Royal Albert Hall — sustain the action as charis¬ 
matic foci in their own right. 
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In the execution of both townscapes and domestic settings, every tiny detail was the 
object of punctilious attention, from the minutest components of Otomo’s imaginary machines 
to the facial expressions of his convincingly individualized characters. Most crucially, the cre¬ 
ators of Steamboy did not allow themselves to take any shortcuts in the design of the film’s 
multidimensional visuals: when a character collides with a table, for example, every single 
object on its surface moves credibly and in consonance with the scene’s cumulative dynamic 
thrust. 

With their painstaking background research and prudently planned implementation of 
CGI, Otomo and his associates have succeeded in creating an intensely atmospheric world 
that stands out as concurrently fantastic — in accordance with the generic requirements of sci¬ 
ence fiction — and realistic, thanks to the thorough execution of each minuscule component 
of both elegant Victorian interiors and awesome industrial machinery. Dazzling marble stair¬ 
cases, halls of mirrors, polychromatic tiled floors, prismatic glass structures capable of refract¬ 
ing believably the most lilliputian facets of countless objects, and even items as prosaic as 
tableware (itemized fastidiously to the last piece of cutlery and liqueur glass) shine forth in 
all their graphic magnificence alongside a motley parade of fictional apparatuses. 

These include Ray’s homemade steam-powered unicycle, a steam-driven “autolocomo¬ 
tive tank,” steam-propelled “jetpacks,” “battlebots” and “aquacorps,” as well as flying soldiers 
equipped with canvas-shrouded wings worthy of any respectable latter-day Icarus. A steam- 
activated dirigible endowed with colossal lobster claws, freighter-sized riveted submarines 
(also energized by steam, of course), and armored knights known as “steamtroopers” also 
make prominent appearances. Should the word “steam” appear to have been excessively reit¬ 
erated in the foregoing description, even a cursory glance at almost any of the movie’s myr¬ 
iad cuts will explain the reason for it: Steamboy veritably exudes vaporous effects of deftly 
varied density and force right from the very first frame of its opening sequence. As Davide 
Taro persuasively argues, “With Otomo and Steamboy , steam becomes an ethical protagonist, 
and animation its soul and body, its most accomplished and natural incarnation — an actual 
character, an immanent presence like the kami [spirits] in the Shinto religion, omnipresent, 
with a life of its own” (Taro 2004a; my translation). 

Steamboy s machines are often massive and unyielding ensembles bristling with cogs, 
bolts, gears, pipes, valves and a perplexingly elaborate latticework of crankshafts, rivets and 
interlocking gears. “As the grandfather and father reveal their inventions,” writes Philippa 
Hawker, “the screen is wreathed in steam, filled with images of pistons, cranks, cables, wheels 
and pulleys, always on the verge of breaking, bursting or exploding— like a vast and volatile 
Meccano set run wild” (Hawker). Nonetheless, their exuberantly hand-wrought look also ren¬ 
ders them unremittingly beautiful. This is not to say, as intimated earlier, that Otomo is eager 
to edulcorate his weapons so as to efface their actual purpose. In fact, the audience is never 
allowed to forget that what the film is dramatizing is the inception of modern weapons of 
mass destruction. The film’s topical and historical relevance is corroborated, in the climax, 
by the surrealistically dreamlike sequence in which random eruptions of steam freeze into a 
gigantic bloom of jagged ice. In visualizing literally the abstract notion of “Cold War,” the 
sequence functions as a poignant reminder of the terminal folly underlying all forms of war¬ 
fare, actual or imaginary. 

Thus, the movie proposes that technological advances are, at least potentially, destruc¬ 
tive and beneficial in equal measures. In so doing, Steamboy concomitantly points to the vir- 
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tual inextricability of the human from the technological. Whether we promote technology as 
the promise of a brighter future or oppose it as inimical to our well-being, we inexorably 
frame our identities as human beings with reference to technology. By expounding this mes¬ 
sage, Otomo’s film could be said to echo the central argument advanced by Bernard Stiegler 
in Technics and Time, where the philosopher provides a theory of time based on the premise 
that the human and the technological are inseparable — that the hominizing process is inex¬ 
tricable from the evolution of techne , despite the sustained marginalization of technology as 
a side-effect of human evolution routinely performed by Western metaphysics. 

Technology is not a system that makes its appearance as a consequence of the appear¬ 
ance of humanity. In fact, technology and humanity could be said to emerge in tandem inso¬ 
far as humans have always needed technical supplements (fire, flint, weapons) and cannot be 
deemed ever to have been unproblematically “natural” if by “natural” one means nontechni¬ 
cal. Humans are fundamentally “technological” creatures to the extent that the course of 
human existence on Earth cannot be divorced from the emergence and successive metamor¬ 
phoses of technical objects that make humans — that is to say, define their cultural roles and 
positions — even as they are made by them. Anthropogenesis and technogenesis therefore coa¬ 
lesce. The proposition that technology is a crucially completing element without which 
humanity, by definition deficient, could not subsist is assiduously articulated by Steamboy in 
its entirety on the allegorical plane, and finds a literal encapsulation in Eddie’s self-reinven- 
tion as a man-machine hybrid: a composite entity wherein prosthetic adjuncts cannot be 
regarded as merely enhancing accessories since they are actually instrumental to the organ¬ 
ism’s functionality and sheer survival. 

In imparting mechanical objects with life-sustaining faculties, Otomo’s film echoes 
Stiegler’s suggestion that the sharp distinction between “organic” and “inert” entities prom¬ 
ulgated by Aristotle and by many of his disciples is incorrect. For the Greek philosopher and 
his followers, organic entities are creatures formed by nature and capable of initiating by 
themselves movement and change, and inert entities, conversely, are artificial objects with no 
self-constitutive or self-transforming powers. For Stiegler, however, technical constructs are 
actually endowed with life, temporality and dynamism —a distinctive machinic phylum. 
Stiegler uses the phrase “organized inorganic entities” to designate these technical objects: 
though non-biological, they are “alive” and possess an underlying order. 

What both individual memory and recorded history offer, ultimately, is a socio-politi¬ 
cal record of transformations in the relationship between the human and the technological 
which can be transmitted from one generation to the next and form the basis for subsequent 
reconfigurations. Human beings understand temporality by grasping the transformation of 
organic matter over time. In the case of organized inorganic entities, the passing of time is 
signalled by transformations in technical structures and functions. Technical objects follow a 
phylum of transformations that are universal to the extent that they traverse disparate cul¬ 
tures over time. These, in turn, build up a technology of memory — a mnemotechnology — 
that encompasses all the technologies (economic, political, religious, aesthetic, etc.) through 
which human social formations come into being and change over the ages. Hence, memory 
cannot be reduced to an archaeological reconstruction promising a conclusive capture of the 
past for it is actually a process of unstoppable becoming. Otomo offers a very original ver¬ 
sion of such a phylum by intermingling actual mechanical accomplishments (both under way 
in the Victorian age and realized by subsequent generations) with totally imaginary configura- 
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rions of technology. What Steamboy thereby delivers is alternately a survey of historically 
identifiable occurrences and achievements, and a visionary journey into as many unexplored 
or unfulfilled possibilities. 

Also relevant to the scenario mapped out by Otomo’s film is Stiegler’s motion that the 
relationship between the human and the technological manifests itself as a thanatology — 
namely, a discourse on mortality — because both the human and the technological mark an 
inevitable entry into temporality as the prerequisite for existence, and temporality ineluctably 
entails finitude. We can only be by entering a sphere of built-in obsolescence, by having to 
confront continually the prospect of our cessation. In the mythical world of the Garden of 
Eden, time and death might have not obtained. But the so-called Fall — what occasions the 
appearance of “Man” as we know it — ushers in both temporality and mortality. Humankind’s 
postlapsarian status is tied to a paradox: the precondition of our appearance is disappearance, 
that of our realization, our derealization. 

It is well-nigh impossible to imagine more vivid a dramatization of this topos within the 
medium of animation than Steamboy s tantalizing scenario of rampant devastation as the log¬ 
ical outcome of an iniquitous coalition between humanity and technology. The situation pre¬ 
sented in the film’s climactic moments does not allude to a peaceful attenuation of existence 
but rather to a cataclysmically entropic collapse. The scale of this thanatological vision is 
entirely commensurate with the hyperbolic levels of lunacy that underpin the schemes har¬ 
bored by Steamboy s villains in their technology-abetted pursuit of power and lucre. 

The Vice- Versa review of Steamboy proposes an intriguing parallel between the film and 
traditional art in specifically equating the tenebrous intricacy of Otomo’s world to the work 
of the Italian etcher, archaeologist and architect Giovanni Piranesi (1720-1778). An undis¬ 
puted master of both the sublime and the grotesque, destined to influence numerous schools 
developing in later years, including Surrealism, Piranesi is most famous for his depiction of 
subterranean chasms, baleful engines and hollows filled with wheels, chains and racks. It 
could hardly be denied that such vistas vividly anticipate many of Steamboy s typical settings. 
Steamboy , Vice- Versa proposes, 

exhibits a Piranesi-like obsession with gigantic contraptions, a magnificent Victorian sense of gears, pul¬ 
leys, and belts, and a Dantcsque fascination with dark underworlds and murk.... Even the film’s coloration 
is sepia toned. Not too many minutes of film pass before the viewer recognizes something no longer quite 
common, indeed somewhat forbidden to modern sensitivities: deliberately constructed allegory.... We are 
allowed to see the past as an allegory for the future [“Steamboy: Review,” Vice- Versa\. 

A further affinity between Otomo’s world and traditional art is invoked by the emphat¬ 
ically textural and synaesthetically tangible nature of Steamboy s visuals. Particularly conspic¬ 
uous where vast urban tableaux are concerned, these attributes imbue the film as a whole with 
intensely oleographic qualities. Indeed, just as a masterful oleograph is capable of conveying 
the feel of oil painting through the medium of print, so Steamboy closely approximates the 
density of oil-based pigments on film. It is no coincidence, therefore, that Otomo’s movie 
should find an aesthetic correlative in the opus of one of the most proficient oil painters of 
all times: Joseph Mallord William Turner (1775-1851). Both Turner’s distinctive palettes and 
his compositional methods are repeatedly echoed (though, it is to be assumed, not intention¬ 
ally mimicked) by Otomo’s magnificent urbanscapes. Furthermore, the nineteenth-century 
artist’s predilection for vaporous effects capable of communicating the aliveness of the most 
elusive substances and atmospheric agents, including light particles, with palpable intensity 
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indirectly anticipates Otomo’s fascination with the nature and representability of steam and 
related phenomena. 

It is in “Rain, Steam and Speed” (1844) that Turner foreshadows most overtly the world 
of Steamboy, not only by virtue of its visual effects but also due to the painting’s metaphori¬ 
cal encapsulation of the Zeitgeist of the very epoch which Otomo seeks to both document and 
reimagine. At the same time, Steamboy s rendition of the Thames — captured assiduously from 
a variety of bold angles — vividly recalls Turner’s own loving portrayals of that river’s restless 
waters, the ever-shifting play of light and shadow on its mercurial surface, and the nebulous 
aura oozing from vessels and docks alike. For Turner, to whom the Thames was a familiar 
sight virtually from birth, a major source of inspiration beside his homeland scenery was 
Venice, the city of reflections and refractions par excellence. For Otomo, in keeping with the 
ethos of akogare no Paris alluded to earlier in this discussion, London itself would constitute 
a comparably enticing object of latently outlandish allure. 

It could also be suggested that Otomo’s fascination with crumbling topographies, which 
reaches its catastrophic climax in Steamboy s epic finale, harks back to Turner’s youthful attrac¬ 
tion to alternately picturesque and sublime images of ruination and decay. In both Steam- 
boys climax and many of Turner’s most famous paintings, the preference for the catastrophic 
and the melodramatic openly announces itself Most importantly, just as the British artist 
repeatedly tended to employ classic icons of turbulence and destruction such as storms, ava¬ 
lanches and whirlwinds as metaphors for the inexorable disintegration of entire cultures and 
civilizations, so Otomo (as alluded to earlier) allegorically emplaces the collapse of his 
technology-saturated environment as emblematic of the evaporation of whole ideologies. 
Concurrently, neither Turner nor Otomo allows the darker side of his oeuvre, which amounts 
to an uncompromising exposure of human puniness in the face of the infinite, to triumph so 
absolutely as to preclude any extant glimmers of hope. In fact, the almost magical luminos¬ 
ity of the atmosphere in which many of their scenes are bathed could be said to testify to an 
enduring commitment to nature’s life-giving essence. 

In the works of both Turner and Otomo, we witness the life-affirming power of quin- 
tessentially painterly sensibilities keen on approaching both natural and man-made settings 
not as givens to be merely mirrored by brushwork or by camera work but rather as inexhaustible 
quarries of precious gems to be unrelentingly revisited and re-examined. In this scenario, 
both painting and cinematography assert themselves as open-ended successions of visual dis¬ 
coveries. It is in consonance with this ethos that Otomo posits his axial pictorial and sym¬ 
bolic element — steam — as ominous and uplifting at once. The positive enthroning of 
spiritually nourishing values could be said to provide an optimistic corrective for the rather 
bleaker scenario documented earlier in relation to Otomo’s take on thanatology. In the case 
examined earlier, the end can only be conceived of as catastrophic because it is engendered 
by selfishness, rapaciousness and brutality and cannot therefore act as a viable prelude to a 
promising rebirth. In the latter case, conversely, the prospect of things coming to an end is 
never undilutedly frightening, insofar as a fresh beginning is always believed to be inherent 
in any moment of ostensible termination. 

Accordingly, even though the film repeatedly intimates that steam can be profoundly 
destructive in both its industrial and its military applications, it also proposes that there is 
something disarmingly elegant about this elusive substance. The structural and rhythmic 
orchestration of Steamboy s entire narrative replicates this sense of visual grace by means of 
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its pace, building up its overall momentum and timing its protracted, yet flawlessly sustained, 
climax in a disciplined fashion. The film’s own steam valve is thus gradually turned one notch 
at a time. The movie is quite capable of providing the frisson of an electrifying rollercoaster 
ride packed with sensational action sequences and vibrant characters, yet its overarching tempo 
is highly deliberate and scrupulously calculated throughout. Ultimately, Otomo’s latest achieve¬ 
ment stands out as a paean to the intrinsic madeness of the art of animation in demonstrat¬ 
ing that even though traditional animation may never again exist as it once did —after all, 
the terms “ink” and “paint” themselves no longer denote either “ink” or “paint” in the domain 
of digital technology but rather strings of zeros and ones — reports of the death of 2D cel ani¬ 
mation within the industry and the media have been grossly inflated. 
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Howl’s Moving Castle’s naturalistic, traditionally drawn animation is top-notch and is combined 
seamlessly with a few (mostly mechanical) elements that are computer generated (more so than Spir¬ 
ited Away). What remains baffling is how Miyazaki s hand-drawn characters deliver so much emo¬ 
tion without calling attention to their simple design, even though they are constantly contrasted by 
incredibly rich and detailed scenery. The answer to that is the work of Studio Ghibli’s master ani¬ 
mators, and the writing, which make this animated film highly engaging although it does not fea¬ 
ture a lot of action and adventure (unlike 1997s Princess Mononoke). Armen Boudjikanian 
Miyazaki’s films require a conscious investment of attention; you have to immerse yourself in 
them, and soon you will find yourself floating, buoyed up by his gentleness, his visual exuberance, 
and his unshowy intelligence and emotional literacy. [Howl's Moving Castle] is a lovely film for all 
ages. — Peter Bradshaw 

Two years in the making, Howl’s Moving Castle was released in Japan in November 2004 and 
in other parts of East Asia, as well as in France, over the following four months. The film’s 
European debut occurred at the 6lst Venice International Film Festival (September 2004), 
where Flayao Miyazaki received the prestigious Golden Osella Award for Technical Excel¬ 
lence. The name of Studio Ghibli’s most renowned director came again into prominence at 
the 2005 Venice Film Festival, where the director was presented with a lifetime achievement 
award. As Clara Ferreira-Marques has noted in her account of the event, when offered the 
coveted prize, Miyazaki “almost did not come at all, dismissing the achievement award as 
‘something for old retired people.’ But he was then told that Clint Eastwood was given the 
same award shortly before going on to win an Oscar with Million Dollar Baby." Miyazaki is 
reputed to have crisply riposted: “‘Then, I had no argument’” (Ferreira-Marques). Howl 
received its U.S. premiere in June 2005 and its U.K. debut in September of the same year. 
The English-language dub, directed by Pete Docter of Monsters Inc. fame, flaunts an unques¬ 
tionably stellar cast, enlisti ng not only the talents of contemporary personalities such as Chris¬ 
tian Bale, Emily Mortimer and Blythe Danner, but also those of Lauren Bacall, Jean Simmons 
and Billy Crystal. 1 

Docter has amusingly described Bacall’s initial involvement in the project, to which she 
contributed the voice of the story’s arch-villainess, in an interview included in the Optimum 
Releasing “Special Features” DVD: “We were a little bit scared before she came in because 
she hadn’t had a chance to see the film before she recorded and so we were thinking, ‘Oh, I 
don’t know if she’s going to appreciate being the voice of this blobby, fat, kind of disgusting 
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character.’ So we tried to explain to her a little before we went in that her character is maybe 
a little despicable. And she said: ‘Darling, I was born to play despicable’” (Docter 2006). 

Though not especially significant as an element of the film’s exegesis, this anecdote is 
worthy of consideration, in the present context, insofar as it operates as a succinct reminder 
of the refreshingly good-humored disposition with which genuine artists are able to embark 
upon even seemingly unpalatable tasks. 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, Howl received a nomination for Best Animated Feature Film 
at the time of the 78th Annual Academy Awards (March 2006) and although the film did not 
eventually receive the Oscar, its very nomination attests to global recognition of its quality. 
It is also worth reiterating that Howls nomination alongside two other films (Nick Park and 
Steve Box’s Wallace and Gromit: The Curse of the Were-Rabbit and Tim Burton and Mike 
Johnson’s Tim Burton’s The Corpse Bride) that firmly enthrone the animator’s hand in the face 
of the apparent dominance of computer animation bears witness to an undying attraction to 
the medium’s artisanal dimension. Unfortunately, Disney-led distribution of Miyazaki’s film 
in U.S. cinemas did precious little to bring it to the attention of real audiences due to what 
Marc Hairston has quite tersely described as “inept marketing.” As the critic explains, “Dis¬ 
ney showed every intention of doing it right when they hired legendary actresses of the cal¬ 
iber of Jean Simmons and Lauren Bacall to voice the main characters. The Japanese press 
reported that Disney was planning on an 800+ screen release this time ... and then ... Hoivl 
never got past 202 screens at its widest release it left most major markets after only two or 
three weeks and in the end it only pulled in $4.7 million, a bit shy of what Spirited Away did 
in its original release, and a paltry sum compared to the $190 million box office it did in Japan” 
(Hairston 2006). 

Like Katsuhiro Otomo’s Steamboy, Howl discloses an imaginary version of late nineteenth- 
century Europe. This world’s graphic vibrancy is largely indebted to methodical fieldwork in 
numerous European locations, as well as to close study of the handling of light, color, per¬ 
spective and atmosphere in Western oil painting from seventeenth-century Dutch art to the 
impressionists (especially Claude Monet). The principal geographical area from which inspi¬ 
ration was drawn was Alsace, a picturesque region in northeastern France. Art director Yoji 
Takeshige has elucidated in depth these crucial aspects of Howl's visual identity: “At the ini¬ 
tial stage, the director referred us to the work of an illustrator named Albert Robida 
(1848-1926).... I had experience in oil painting, so I incorporated Western approaches to col¬ 
ors and space into my work. For example, I thought of lighting and atmosphere in Vermeer’s 
paintings when I was working on the scene where Sophie quietly works away in her work¬ 
shop, although I am not sure I succeeded.... There are Western paintings, particularly those 
by the Impressionists, where the objects aren’t drawn in detail. The lighting depicts the space 
instead. By trial and error, I tried to emulate that sensibility” (Takeshige, p. 49). 

The execution of background art for the natural scenery was no less exacting a task: ele¬ 
ments of a setting that could be regarded as relatively marginal or merely ornamental yet con¬ 
tribute vitally to its distinctive mood frequently proved the most demanding, regardless of 
their documentary sources. The experience recounted by background artist Kazuo Oga offers 
a classic example: “The flowerbeds in the moors had to be pretty so I really spread them all 
over the drawing. I did a lot of drawings for this scene including the clouds and high moor 
slopes.... Drawing all those dots in the distance was pretty tiring” (Oga, p. 151). Readers who 
are already familiar with the film will be quick to appreciate the background artist’s predica- 
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ment; those who are yet to view it will grasp it no less readily upon their very first encounter 
with Oga’s floral feast. 

Visual allusions to Wales are also noteworthy, even though these are not as prominent 
in Howl as they were in Laputa: Castle in the Sky (1986), where the distinctive mood of Welsh 
mining villages and of their natural surroundings is intensely palpable for large portions of 
the action. Visiting Blaenau Ffestiniog after seeing Laputa , for example, evokes an almost over¬ 
whelming sense of deja-vu, as though one had already intimately experienced via the film 
itself the village’s vertiginous perspectives and historic railway, climbing over 700 feet from 
sea level into the mountains round horseshoe bends, clinging to the rock or tunnelling through 
it. The Welsh landscape makes itself felt in a far more tangential fashion in Howl : most mem¬ 
orably in the “Star Lake” sequence, where the dominant atmosphere is potently redolent of 
springtime views of Lake Bala (“Llyn Tegid” in Welsh), namely the largest natural water 
resource at the heart of Snowdonia. 

As to how Miyazaki himself absorbs and then reconfigures visual impressions gleaned 
from foreign travel (not only in Howl but across his entire oeuvre), it is worth citing pro¬ 
ducer Toshio Suzuki’s anecdotal remarks on the subject: “Miya-san and I used to travel at 
the completion of a film; for fun, not research.... Miyazaki’s favorite place was Ireland.... 
One evening ... we saw the landscape under a white night. 1 1 was such a beautiful scene that 
I did something rare: 1 took a photo. Miyazaki did something more rare; he got angry at 
me. ‘I’m trying to remember the scene; don’t disturb me!’.... Miyazaki does not often work 
from photos; he sees, and recalls ... in this way, the work becomes original” (Suzuki). It is 
the unique, at times even idiosyncratic, fashion in which the director reimagines his visual 
recollections, more than any amount of methodically documentary research, that ultimately 
imparts his movies with unparalleled evocativeness for the most diverse audiences around 
the globe. 

Even the documentary data garnered by means of hands-on research were not, more¬ 
over, automatically transposed onto paper. In fact, they were studiously sifted by Miyazaki 
himself and by his colleagues through a double filter: its creators’ Eastern sensibility (and 
related perceptions of the West), and the bizarre projections of technoprophets from the era 
under scrutiny. The result is a retrofuturistic fantasy pervaded by many of the aesthetic trade¬ 
marks of steampunk. In Steamboy , as we have seen, that generic mix is harnessed to a critique 
of the evils of profit-oriented and warmongering scientific advancement. In Howl , it likewise 
fuels a sustained indictment of materialism and of militarist agendas thirsty for full-spectrum 
dominance. Thus, as Peter Bradshaw has noted, the historically hybrid settings portrayed by 
the film never degenerate into nostalgic paeans to antiquarianism but actually encapsulate dis¬ 
turbing ideological messages: “The film ... is set in a fictional middle European town on an 
unnamed coast — sort of Bath crossed with Bruges, with a hint of Vulgaria, the city-state in 
Chitty Chitty Bang Bang. There are trams and quaint automobiles, and town squares lined 
with buildings sporting picturesque oak beams. But it is a town at war; the bewildered pop¬ 
ulace witnesses incursions from retro-futurist ships and planes, disgorging missiles and bombs” 
(Bradshaw, P.). 

At the same time, Howls, treatment of the rhetoric of steampunk serves to sustain 
Miyazaki’s deconstructive approach to the fantastic, especially in its fairytale form. Thus, the 
film encompasses both traditional motifs and novel reassessments of their legacy. This the¬ 
matic ambivalence, as argued in some detail later in this chapter, is paralleled by Howl s seam- 
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less integration of 2D character designs with symbolically stylized traits and innovative dig¬ 
ital tools capable not only of accomplishing visual and special effects unachievable by tradi¬ 
tional means but also of enhancing the hand-crafted look of the manually executed graphics. 

Hoivl the movie is based on a popular novel by the prolific British fantasy author Diana 
Wynne Jones, an inveterate devotee of Miyazaki’s works. As Nick Bradshaw maintains, 

The match between her books and Miyazaki’s art could hardly be closer. Both address themselves to chil¬ 
dren’s struggles with self-belief in magical, mystifying and highly mutable other-worlds. Jones says she’s 
been an admirer since catching a pirated version of his Laputa: Castle in the Sky at a science-fiction con¬ 
vention. “I was absolutely hit in mid-ships,” she remembers, “to the extent of watching it whenever it was 
showing. It was the most amazing thing when nearly twenty years later I suddenly got these overtures say¬ 
ing Miyazaki would like to make a film of Howl" [Bradshaw, N.[. 

Like the novel it loosely adapts, the movie pivots on Sophie, a deeply conscientious 
eighteen-year-old milliner with artistic skills so exceptional as to verge on magic, who is led 
by her timid and self-effacing personality to believe that she is in fact destined to a decidedly 
unexceptional future. The heroine’s opinion of herself and of her fate is abruptly contradicted 
by the appearance onto the scene of the Witch of the Waste, a luridly glamorized hag who 
spitefully morphs Sophie into a ninety-year-old woman out of jealousy. Jones has stated that 
the idea was, to a significant extent, triggered by personal experience: “Though now in her 
seventies, Jones explains that she was inspired to write the story two decades ago, when her 
lactose-intolerant condition — a mystery to the medical profession, she says — first left her 
hobbling on walking sticks. ‘It’s not been fun; in fact it’s been a grotesque time,’ she sighs. 
‘But if there’s nothing else to be done, you get on with it’” (Bradshaw, N.). Unable to perse¬ 
vere in her quotidian routine, Howl's protagonist abandons her home town in search of a shel¬ 
ter and, ideally, of a means of dissipating the dreadful spell. It is on this unpredictable journey 
that Sophie chances upon the titular castle and settles therein in the self-appointed role of 
cleaning-lady with an insistence she would never have been capable of as a young girl, thus 
becoming an integral part in the lives of the capricious wizard Howl and of his charming child 
apprentice Markl. 

Sophie soon discovers that the fire-demon charged with the task of powering the mon¬ 
strous edifice, Calcifer, is himself in the thrall of a baneful spell, and strikes a bargain with 
him stipulating that each will endeavor to put an end to the other’s plight. What renders the 
predicament of both characters most intractable is their inability — intentionally sealed into 
their respective curses — to vocalize the causes of their current state. As these personal ordeals 
unfold, a much larger one simultaneously comes to fill the screen: the entire country is at the 
mercy of unscrupulous warmongers, and ravaged by increasingly horrific conflagrations abet¬ 
ted by proliferating technologies and by their ugly breed of protean mutants. 

Howl’s position in the fray is highly problematic: when the monarch and the Royal 
Witch Madame Suliman insistently request his assistance as a skilled magician, he cunningly 
dodges their demands under the pretense that he wants no part in martial affairs. Yet, Howl 
secretly pursues his own agenda by actively interfering with the military campaign and, in the 
guise of a portentous bird of prey, stalling the most vicious air raids — thereby facing the loss 
of his own life or else, more ominously still, the risk of not being able to regain his human 
form. This is not to say that the wizard is an unequivocal champion of virtuous conduct. In 
fact, he is consistently portrayed as a fashion-obsessed megalomaniac, capable of dissolving 
into a malodorous deluge of slimy tears when his hair-dye application yields unexpected out- 
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comes. Thus, Howl is himself presented as a victim of a cultural scourge that may be less eso¬ 
teric than the Dark Arts and less explicitly nefarious than bellicosity but is ultimately no less 
perniciously ubiquitous — namely, commodity fetishism and the cognate idealization of the 
“beauty myth.” Moreover, Howl too labors under a malevolent charm as disabling as the spells 
afflicting Sophie and Calcifer. This plot point will shortly be returned to. 

What must first be reflected upon is the heroine’s role in Howl’s crypto-military exploits. 
Seeking to elude his duty to the monarch once and for all, and hence pursue unhindered his 
personal mission, Howl sends Sophie to the palace disguised as his aging mother so that she 
will persuade Suliman to give up on the wizard as a hopeless coward. On her way to the palace, 
Sophie comes face to face once more with the Witch of the Waste, summoned by the king as 
another desirable aide-de-camp. However, it rapidly becomes obvious that Suliman’s aim is 
not to deploy the skills of other magicians but rather to sap her guests of all magical powers 
by means of her own formidable incantations. The once mighty sorceress is accordingly reduced 
to a senile and shrunken old lady, whom Sophie will thereafter rehouse in Howl's castle and 
forgivingly cater for (alongside Suliman’s spy dog Heen). The sequence in which the Witch 
of the Waste is subdued by the Royal Witch’s superior sorcery constitutes one of the entire 
film’s most zestfully magical episodes. The sequence relies substantially on dazzling choreog¬ 
raphy and on a mesmerising setting, replete with eerie lights issuing from spooky vessels akin 
to the blazing alembics of an ancient alchemist. The lights gradually gel into origami-like 
shadow figures, revolving in a mandala formation around the charm’s helpless victim until 
her powers have been entirely vanquished. 

The attenuation of the Witch of the Waste’s powers is first alluded to in a sequence that 
Armen Boudjikanian has graphically analyzed as follows: 

There is a noteworthy scene in this film that takes place on a stairway leading to the royal palace. In it, 
old Sophie and the Witch of the Waste (also elderly) climb the stairs.... The action is minimal, since the 
ladies walk very slowly, but the looks and the lines the two women exchange in this scene are most expres¬ 
sive. The way Miyazaki shows these two elderly ladies making their way up the stairs, unassisted by the 
royal guards, is incredibly moving and entertaining —a memorable scene in the history of animated film 
and of fiction films in general [Boudjikanian], 

Docter, too, has cited the stairway sequence as one of his favorite segments in the movie. 
“Really not a lot happens,” the English-dub director has noted, “but it’s so well observed, 
there’s such great humor there. I particularly liked the bit of animation where she [Sophie] 
finally makes it to the top and puts the dog [Heen] down and he’s upside down and scram¬ 
bles to get back up. It is all the little details like that that make the film so great” (Docter 
2006 ). 

To Sophie’s dismay, it transpires that Suliman has planned an analogous fate to the one 
met by the Witch of the Waste for Howl himself. The heroine fails to sell her fib to the Royal 
Witch but bravely unmasks her wile, at which point Howl comes to Sophie’s rescue in dis¬ 
guise as the monarch. The bewitchment conjured up by Suliman in response, which almost 
results in Howl’s unmaking, unleashes one of the film’s most unforgettable sequences at the 
levels of both action and visuals. No sooner has the Royal Witch’s charmed cane pierced the 
floor than a door to an alternate universe materializes in the form of a star-studded hole akin 
to an inverted sky. Gigantic waves instantly engulfSophie, Howl and the Witch of the Waste, 
releasing an aquatic concert of prismatic multifariousness. 

It now seems apposite to return to Howl’s own hex. Sophie gradually realizes— not by 
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sheer magic or Cinderella-ish forbearance but through courage, devotion and an idiosyncratic 
sense of humor — that the curses hanging over Calcifer’s and Howl’s destinies have a common 
root. In a symbolically arresting scene, Sophie discovers that the fire-demon is actually a 
falling star, rescued by Howl when the latter was just a child and enabled to survive by means 
of a sinister pact: Howl gives his heart to Calcifer in order to keep him ablaze (which gains 
the wizard a reputation as a compassionless philanderer), while Calcifer becomes tied to the 
wizard’s dwelling and to the obligation to energize its machinery by his sole efforts. Sophie’s 
discovery is punctuated by spectacular sequences portraying drastically alternate dimensions 
that increasingly attain to hallucinogenic potency as the action gains momentum. These 
include the deeply moving sequence dramatizing Sophie’s Carrollian dive into an alternate 
realm dubbed by the technicians responsible for its execution the “Worm Hole.” The sequence 
will be returned to later in this discussion. 

Sophie bravely breaks the spell, regaining Calcifer his freedom and Howl his heart — as 
well as the human form which, in the movie’s most critical sequences, he appears to have almost 
entirely relinquished to the predatory one. The heroine herself returns to her youthful appear¬ 
ance, even though her locks remain as positively candid as, to quote Howl, “starlight.” In 
Sophie’s case, the issue of physical appearances is a much more complex conundrum than any 
plot summary may adequately explain. Indeed, one of Miyazaki’s most inspired syntheses of 
traditional and novel techniques emerges precisely in the oscillation throughout the film 
between configurations of Sophie as a patently grizzled woman and glimpses of the young girl 
with myriad subtly nuanced variations on both modalities sprinkled in their midst. Constant, 
yet tastefully understated, transformations in the heroine’s appearance (corresponding to as 
many psychological and affective shifts) are not, however, the only instance of mutability dram¬ 
atized by the movie. In fact, the entire production communicates with Heraclitean gusto a 
pervasive atmosphere of unrelenting flux, as its fluid personae and mercurial landscapes repeat¬ 
edly morph before our eyes. Physical alterations in the characters and settings are conveyed, 
technically, by detailed adjustments of the hues employed in their depiction that aptly reflect 
the emotional import of each transformation. Color design director Mihiyo Yasuda has empha¬ 
sized this aspect of the film’s unique approach: “The characters ... change so much physically 
from scene to scene the emotional development can be equally drastic. I changed the colors 
in detail with every change” (Yasuda 2005a, p. 67). 

Where Sophie’s physiognomy is specifically concerned, Miyazaki utilizes subtle somatic 
adjustments, modulations and fluctuations in order to convey the impression that the hero¬ 
ine is not incontrovertibly either eighteen or ninety but disparate ages at once. Accordingly, 
glimpses of Sophie’s younger incarnation discretely insinuate themselves into images of her 
hoary self. As Andrew Osmond has noted, Sophie “becomes older or younger to reflect the 
state of her spirit.... At one point a walk in a glorious flower garden rejuvenates her to girl¬ 
hood, only for Howl to say she’s beautiful, at which point she instantly returns to a crone. 
Miyazaki changes her in a moment or imperceptibly over time, adding or subtracting lines in 
a visualization of the cliche of being as young or as old as one feels” (Osmond, p. 30). 

In some of the most beguiling scenes, the character preserves the dominant age markers 
typical of a senescent woman but is concomitantly invested with a fresh complexion and sup¬ 
ple limbs, whereas in others, her dormant youthfulness is delicately alluded to by the inclu¬ 
sion in her appearance of a more luxurious mane than the one accorded to the aged Sophie. 
This graphic ploy intimates that the past is ultimately inexpungible and that even though 
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malefic charms may be dispelled, the vestiges of antecedent occurrences live tenaciously on. 
The finale thus embraces a decidedly non-linear and non-teleological ethos that appropri¬ 
ately sums up the film’s cumulative thrust. 

In reconstructing Howl’s past through Sophie’s eyes and direct physical involvement in 
a chain of submerged events, the film steers clear of the obviously developmental curves typ¬ 
ically associated with conventional Bildungsroman. Thus, even as it articulates a growing-up 
trajectory, Howl eschews the notion of linear maturation — and hence of any reparative tele¬ 
ology — by intimating that the present-day wizard is the outcome of choices and actions that 
cannot be conclusively relegated to the past but actually go on haunting the here-and-now as 
tangible, albeit spectral, forces. At the same time, the flashbacks through which Sophie is able 
to visit Howl’s past and rescue him from his curse do not delineate a standard quest pattern. 
On the contrary, they abide in the viewer’s memory as wistfully quiet glimpses of that cru¬ 
cial period where childhood gives way to adolescence, and the only constant, paradoxically, 
is flux. Therefore, although Sophie does redeem the magician — freeing Calcifer in the 
process — and concurrently shapes her own destiny with courageous determination, the quest 
remains open to ongoing incursions of the present by a fluid past that ultimately eludes 
definitive redemption. The past’s stubborn resurgence is also uncannily dramatized in the 
sequence where Sophie gathers a bloodstained feather shed by Howl upon his return from the 
battlefield and enters the wizard’s room to find it transformed into a cavernous tunnel at the 
end of which an enormous bird cringes in torment. Art director Noboru Yoshida has intrigu- 
ingly commented on this disturbing cinematic moment as follows: 

In my concept art I experimented with turning Howl’s room into a cave. Sophie is holding a candle so I 
tried incorporating the light, but Miyazaki said, “No, I want you to treat it as a mental image.” He informed 
me how the cave wasn’t filled with real objects illuminated by Sophie’s candlelight, so much as it was a 
passage to Howl’s memory. So it’s not a concrete illustration, it’s a scene where one’s memory of the past 
resurfaces. Because Howl’s toys such as the dolls symbolize Howl’s memory, I made the colors bright and 
immune to the candlelight [Yoshida 2005a, p. 140]. 

Davide Taro elaborates a cognate thesis to the one here advocated in proposing that the 
story pivots on a notion of time based on the principle of “eternal circular return.” This con¬ 
cept is graphically encapsulated, the critic goes on to explain, by the climactic sequence dram¬ 
atizing the wizard’s visionary premonitions: “In his sad and lonely childhood, Howl sees, in 
a fatally brief moment where past and future magically coalesce, the future companion he will 
await, faithfully and desperately, until the ‘beginning of the film,’ which takes place about 
ten years later” (Taro 2004b; my translation). Sophie herself, having plunged Alice-like into 
an alternate universe where she is able to witness Howl’s fateful rescue of the dying star at the 
cost of a crucial part of his own humanity, urges him to look out for her in times to come. 
This is unquestionably one of the film’s most rapturously surreal sequences, and indeed one 
that may baffle the first-time spectator by virtue of its sheer semiotic density. It explains, so 
to speak, the magician’s troubled background, yet accomplishes this objective with a degree 
of allusiveness so marked and passionately hermetic on the director’s part as to discourage any 
automatic conclusions. The relevant portion of the screenplay is undoubtedly of considerable 
assistance when unravelling the sequence’s enigmatic tapestry, and therefore seems deserving 
of extensive citation at this juncture. 

Sophie’s ring emits a beam of light.... The beam shoots toward a door in the cliff face.... Sophie runs to the 
door.... Sophie opens the door. A strange wind blows. She points the beam of light at the darkness. The door- 
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way seems to be filled with liquid.... Sophie exits. Falling stars streak through the night sky.... A star explodes 
in the distance near a young boy. 

Sophie — That’s Howl. 

Stars shoot past young Howl.... Shadow figures dance in a circle.... Sophie runs toward young Howl. 

Sophie — I know where 1 am. I’m in Howl’s childhood. 

A star whizzes by Sophie.... A few stars explode behind Sophie. One runs right past her.... The star skips 
across the water, then dissolves into it.... A star shoots overhead. Young Howl catches it.... Young Howl 
says something to the star in his hand.... Young Howl swallows the star.... Young Howl’s heart emerges 
from his chest. Sophie’s ring bursts and a void opens beneath her. 

Sophie —[many gasps] Howl! Calcifer! 

Young Howl turns toward her.... 

Sophie—It’s me — Sophie! [pause] I know how to help you now. 

Young Howl and Calcifer dissolve away. 

Sophie — Find me in the future! 

[The Art of Howl’s Moving Castle, pp. 249-50]. 

The setting’s atmospheric and lighting qualities contribute substantially to the evocation of a 
pervasively cryptic mood. The enchanting effects conjured up by the nocturnal scenery, show¬ 
ered by rapidly proliferating banks of sparks endowed with alarming physical density, pro¬ 
vides both an uplifting counterpart to the images of destruction presented in the preceding 
sequences and a fearful intensification of the weight of the unknown. The viewer is hence 
asked to experience the episode as both a moment of disclosure and as a deepening of the 
grievous darkness that besets both Sophie’s and f Jowl’s tasks from all sides. 

The temporal perspective outlined above, argues Taro, is “absolutely congenial to the 
director’s poetics and filmmaking style.” At the same time, the suspension of conventional 
temporal boundaries is matched by no less drastic an erosion of spatial demarcations: 

The ploy of the castle door, channel of communication throughout the entire scope of terrestrial geogra¬ 
phy — from desolate moors hit by a constant and melancholy rain to edenic stretches of flower-strewn fields 
quivering harmoniously in a delicate breeze — is ... a clever ploy ... that enables a much deeper concept to 
emerge: a fundamental a-geographicality and a-spatiality specific to the scenic space of animation.... Ani¬ 
mation, while respecting and employing in its “narrative” form the rules of basic cinematographical gram¬ 
mar, uses them in an iconoclastically different way ... since in animation scenic space is truly a mental 
space [Taro 2004b; my translation]. 

Moreover, the plot’s deliberate inconclusiveness at the level of personal ordeals is mir¬ 
rored by the finale’s macrocosmic implications. Even though Howl yields what could be loosely 
termed a “happy ending,” Miyazaki was determined not to let any amount of loving smiles 
and blue skies delivered in the closing moments gloss over the horrors tackled by the main 
body of the narrative. The film’s ending is not unequivocally auspicious insofar as it does not 
yield any dependable promises of either stability or peace. Hence, it ironically augments, 
despite its bucolic connotations, the tenebrous undercurrent that courses through the bulk of 
the story. Additionally, although Suliman brings the war to an end for a very appropriate rea¬ 
son — that is to say, the recognition that it is “idiotic” — she does so in an embarrassingly pre¬ 
cipitous and arbitrary fashion. As a result, we are elliptically invited to suspect that the very 
opposite decision — namely to commence a conflict — could just as whimsically and impul¬ 
sively be opted for at any moment. The spectre of mass destruction, accordingly, looms over 
the whole adventure, imbuing its drama with a desperate, gripping intensity. One should not 
be misled, in this regard, by the retrovisionary look of Miyazaki’s zeppelin-style aircrafts. 
Each and every war-related frame eloquently attests to the director’s ardent hatred of war in 
general and, more specifically, to his indignation about the Iraq war, the earlier phases of 
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which coincided with the film’s production. Miyazaki’s position on that matter is explicitly 
conveyed by an interview with Newsweek in which he describes his first response to the news 
that Spirited Away was about to be awarded an Oscar: “Actually, your country had just started 
the war against Iraq, and I had a great deal of rage about that. So I felt some hesitation about 
the award. In fact, I had just started making Howl’s Moving Castle , so the film is profoundly 
affected by the war in Iraq” (Miyazaki 2005a). 

The ubiquity of a decidedly non-Disneyesque dimension is brought home not only by 
the movie’s dramatization of broadly societal and political evils, prominent as these themes 
undoubtedly are, but also by its exposure of mendacity and treachery at the microcosmic level 
of the family: Sophie is the casualty not only of black magic but also, in a more disturbingly 
realistic vein, of cold-blooded betrayal at the hands of her hypocritical stepmother Honey. At 
the same time, the movie’s ironic disposition enables it to maximize both the beauty of its 
tranquil moments and the catastrophic irrationality of its scenes of massacre by having the 
one play against the other in much the same way as a Greek chorus would create dramatic 
tension by orchestrating the dialogical confrontation of conflicting voices. The visual pleas- 
ureyielded by rolling meadows dappled with dainty flowers, drifting cumulus clouds and snow¬ 
capped peaks does not stem wholly from their inherent qualities. In fact, it is inextricably 
intertwined with the opposite affects elicited by images of towns reduced to smoldering embers, 
of wrecked battleships, of whole populations abandoning the sad remnants of their former 
homes, and of increasingly lethal machines hell-bent on exacting innocent blood. 

One of Howl’s most crucial themes indubitably consists of the awakening of the creative 
drive. Sophie’s own creativity, in particular, is twofold insofar as it expresses itself both through 
the milliner’s art and, more dauntingly, through her mission as a young woman compelled to 
invent from scratch a fresh identity in the wake of the spell that has abruptly aged her beyond 
recognition. A major precedent for this aspect of the story, within Studio Ghibli’s output, can 
be found in Whisper of the Heart (dir. Yoshifumi Kondou, 1995), for which Miyazaki created 
the storyboards and script. Kondou’s film also constitutes an important precursor for Howl 
at the technical level, insofar at it marked Studio Ghibli’s first major foray into the realm of 
digital technology, previously incorporated into only a handful of computer-generated shots 
in Isao Takahata’s Pom Poko (1994). Disparate elements, including the heroine’s imaginary 
personae, their natural and architectural environments and related atmospheric effects, were 
animated separately by traditional means and then digitally composited into seamless wholes. 
The film’s literally breathtaking flying sequences, in particular, were executed by recourse to 
over twenty layers, which imparted them with a palpably 3D feel while allowing the two- 
dimensionality of the drawn elements to retain prominence. 

Visually speaking, Whisper of the Heart anticipates Howl in a number of sequences. The 
earlier film’s magical arcade (and especially the toyshop) vividly foreshadows the representa¬ 
tion of the wizard’s bedchamber and its mesmerizing profusion of sumptuous fabrics, jewels, 
baubles, feathers, beads, dried plants, stuffed toys, trinkets, esoteric symbols and intricate 
mechanisms. Also notable is the sequence in Whisper of the Heart dramatizing the nightmare 
in which the protagonist, Shizuku, enters a mine in search of the rough gem intended to sym¬ 
bolize her as yet unpolished creative abilities and, having picked up what she believes to be a 
precious stone, finds herself holding the remains of a diminutive bird. This sequence consti¬ 
tutes a clear forerunner of the emphatically gothic sequence described earlier in which Sophie 
follows Howl into the dark tunnel of his troubled memory. 
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As mentioned, Howl's innovative thrust resides largely with its frank critique of con¬ 
sumerism and militarism but also gains significantly from its deconstructive take on the ethics 
of the fairytale. Whereas the classic fairytale hinges on the principle of “virtue rewarded,” 
promulgating the unequivocal equation of virtue to patience and to a passive acceptance of 
one’s fate, Howl enthrones a heroine who — though based on several of the conventions of 
fairytale down to her vesrimentary attributes — does not ultimately triumph thanks to an 
external agency such as a fairy godmother choosing to reward her tolerance, but rather due 
to her own resourcefulness, pluck and generosity. Moreover, in her aged mien Sophie is more 
often akin to the magical hag of fairytale than to the heroine-in-distress: if fairy godmothers 
obtain at all in Howl , then Sophie herself incarnates the type. At the same time, Miyazaki 
employs the older version of this incomparably charismatic character as a means of debunk¬ 
ing a number of stereotypical assumptions about age. Bradshaw has eloquently developed this 
idea in his review of the film: “The bittersweet irony Miyazaki places at the centre of his fairy¬ 
tale is that Sophie is at first horrified to find that she is an old woman, and then sadly and 
obscurely relieved.... One of the great truths of Howl’s Moving Castle is that youth is not 
always an exquisite blessing wasted on the young. It is a torture which the young do not 
deserve” (Bradshaw, P.). 

Miyazaki himself has commented as follows on his decision to address the subject of age 
and, relatedly, to employ a ninety-year-old woman as the story’s protagonist: “I made this 
film so that I could show it to a young girl of 60 [supposedly his spouse]. What’s wonderful 
about the story is that the happy ending isn’t that the spell is broken and the girl is young 
again. It’s that she forgets her age” (Miyazaki 2005a). Yasuda played a major part in the process 
of translating into viable screen images Miyazaki’s aesthetic objectives regarding the rendi¬ 
tion of Sophie’s older look: 

I was determined to make the aged Sophie look cute, but I had to dismiss that approach almost immedi¬ 
ately. She simply wouldn’t look old without her skin being wrinkled and blemished. She might appear 
plain, but I made sure she would have the appeal of a refined old lady. I would alter the colors according 
to each scene. For example, when she cheerfully cleans the rooms, I added some brightness to her skin and 
clothes. I did the same with the Witch of the Waste when she’s stunned after losing her magical power, 
but then ends up becoming kind. I wanted to make her buoyant here [Yasuda 2005b, p. 67]. 

It must also be emphasized that the metamorphosis of a young girl into an ancient 
woman within the context of a contemporary Japanese movie holds topical relevance. Though 
obviously absent from the parent text, this dimension of Howl ought not to go unheeded. 
Suzuki has commented thus on the idea: “Japan is in a long recession. So we have two things: 
older people who fear for their jobs, and younger people who cannot imagine a worthwhile 
future. These young ones feel and act old. This film is a message to Japan — although I don’t 
know about the rest of the world” (Suzuki). We should by no means assume, however, that 
Miyazaki’s interest in the psychology and politics of age signals a shift away from his prover¬ 
bial commitment to the young. In an interview with The Guardian conducted by Xan Brooks 
at the 2005 Venice Film Festival, the director has indeed stated: “I believe that children’s 
souls are the inheritors of historical memory from previous generations. It’s just that as they 
grow older and experience the everyday world that memory sinks lower and lower. I feel I 
need to make a film that reaches down to that level. If I could do that I would die happy” 
(Miyazaki 2005b). 

In assessing Miyazaki’s deconstructive take on the fairytale genre, it must be noted that 
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Howl s unorthodox treatment of age-related conventions goes hand in hand with no less icon¬ 
oclastic an approach to romance. Even though love plays a pivotal role in Sophie’s redeem¬ 
ing mission, this never complies with some vapid notion of romantic adoration. In fact, it is 
founded on principles of respect and loyalty, and on the expression of such values through 
conscious choices and actions that supply the heroine with no readymade epiphanies. In the 
process, the romance is unobtrusively woven into the cinematic fabric rather than explicitly 
enunciated. 

Relatedly, although the film’s handling of elements of the classic love-story yarn and of 
standard fairytale imagery would no doubt strike Western audiences as familiar fare, Howl ’s 
overall sensibility exhibits distinctively Eastern traits. Most worthy of notice, in this respect, 
is the haiku-like terseness, compounded with a Zen-like sensitivity to the gentle elegance of 
stillness, with which Miyazaki intimates — instead of explicitly dramatizing — ideas about love, 
loss and endurance. The characters themselves, moreover, are so accurately proportioned and 
vividly colored as to resemble figures from a traditional Japanese ink scroll. 

Furthermore, in the depiction of the natural environment Howl assiduously communi¬ 
cates a quintessential^ Eastern sense of the spiritual import of even the ostensibly most pro¬ 
saic entities and most incidental minutiae. Glistening dewdrops, blades of grass kissed by the 
dying sun and silently scuttling insects resonate no less powerfully with a humbling a sense 
of the numinous than grandiose vistas and luridly colored horizons. The visuals thus trans¬ 
pose the viewer into strange, exquisitely depicted realms that hypnotically absorb and yet 
sharpen both the mind and the senses through their uncluttered directness. 

In an interview with Xin Jin Bao, Miyazaki has lucidly conveyed his personal feelings 
about the incomparable value of simplicity: 

I did not deliberately try to deliver any educational ideologies or messages to the audience. If they really 
exist in my works, they are only revealing themselves naturally. Many people think that I am telling a very 
deep truth. Actually what I like is simplicity. The reason that we made Howl’s Moving Castle is that there 
are too many unhappy matters in the world, such as wars and economic crises. We hope that, through the 
movie, people can keep up their courage and see the hope. The future world is still nice and beautiful. It 
is worthy for us to survive and explore it [Miyazaki 2004j. 

On the technical plane, Howl synthesizes cel animation and digital technology in numer¬ 
ous ways and for a variety of purposes across its entire mise eti scene , especially in the gener¬ 
ation of moving backgrounds for the panoramic sequences, of interiors superbly enriched by 
specular replicas of their minutest details, of formidable weaponry, flying machines and related 
dynamic effects, and even of ancillary architectural and ornamental features (e.g. emblems 
and flags). Asked whether he believed traditional animation to have become obsolete in the 
U.S. in an interview with Entertainment Weekly , Miyazaki has stated: “I think 2D animation 
disappeared from Disney because they made so many uninteresting films. They became very 
conservative in the way they created them. It’s too bad. I thought 2D and 3D could coexist 
happily.” In response to the question “Is CGI going to destroy 2D in the end?” the director 
then remarked: “I’m actually not all that worried. I wouldn’t give up on it completely. Once 
in a while there are strange, rich people who like to invest in odd things. You’re going to have 
people in corners of garages [making cartoons] to please themselves. And I’m more interested 
in the people who hang out in corners of garages than I am in big business” (Miyazaki 2005c). 

According to Suzuki, traditional and cutting-edge styles are engaged in a process of 
mutual cross-fertilization, and while it is important to acknowledge that champions of the 
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hand-drawn approach such as Miyazaki are increasingly opening up to computer animation, 
the promulgators of digital technology, conversely, are willing to try their hand at older 
methodologies. “In reality,” the Studio Ghibli producer has stated, “computers can allow chal¬ 
lenging new modes of expression. If you only show Miyazaki the results, he might get very 
excited and say, let’s use more.... My opinion is that as most people move into CG, Studio 
Ghibli will become unique and therefore we want to continue. We went to the USA and met 
Pete Docter who said ‘I want to try 2D’” (Suzuki). Docter has explicitly voiced his opinions 
on the matter in an interview with Yellow Menace-. 

YELLOW Menace: Several recent animated films ... combine hand-drawn animation with CGI.... Would 
you enjoy tackling a hybrid project like that? 

DOCTER: It would be fun! The computer is such a useful tool, it can be used in all sorts of ways. 

1 really admire the computer group at Ghibli, and their ability to meld their work almost 
seamlessly into the rest of the film. You can’t tell where the hand-drawn work stops and 
the computer starts. And I’d love to do a hand-drawn film someday. There are things 
you can do with hand-drawn animation that we’ll never be able to capture with the 
computer [Docter 2005b]. 

As director of digital animation Mitsunori Kataama has explained, one of the sequences 
that benefited most significantly from the integration of advanced digital components 
was the aforementioned “Worm Hole” episode. Although Miyazaki is sometimes said to 
hold something of an atavistic aversion to computers (a reputation jocularly disseminated 
by producer Suzuki himself), the ideation of this sequence in fact demonstrates the direc¬ 
tor’s commodious attitude towards innovative tools and techniques where these are unequiv¬ 
ocally capable of accomplishing effects beyond the scope of traditional methodologies. 
Kataama’s account of the Worm Hole’s gradual conception deserves close attention, in this 
regard: 

Miyazaki said, “We can’t convey the gradations of curves with cel drawings. Do you think it can be with 
digital animation?” That was how we ended up creating it with CG. Miyazaki made specific requests for 
a shot like, “I want it to look like a hole suddenly torn through the background art,” and “it should look 
mysterious, like a black hole.” ... We first created a morphing hole with polygon and then added the back¬ 
ground image onto its surface.... The first version was very graceful.... Miyazaki said, “Make it more vio¬ 
lent, as if this is the point of no return.” So we ended up with the current version. We had the hole morph 
in extreme to convey its overwhelming power [Kataama, p. 187). 

It is in the conception and articulation of the eponymous edifice that Miyazaki’s inte¬ 
grative approach yields its most memorable outcomes. This aspect of the movie therefore 
deserves close attention in the present context. It is above all important to acknowledge the 
team’s determination to avoid total reliance on 3D GG1. To this effect, the castle was con¬ 
structed from over eighty segments initially pasted onto 2D surfaces that could be animated 
interactively in order to secure overall coherence in the structure’s motion. At a later stage, 
once the movements had been clearly blocked and mapped out, those same parts were super¬ 
imposed over a 3D CG model in order to invest the castle with plastic qualities and sculp¬ 
tural solidity. The castle’s taloned legs were created in 3D in the first place so as to make the 
building’s walking pattern photographically convincing — though it must be emphasized that 
the motion itself was based on legion hand-drawn frames painstakingly executed by in- 
betweeners. Furthermore, deliberately exaggerated effects typical of cel-centered anime were 
included: for instance, in close-ups of the talons that throw into relief their eminently car- 
toonish nature. The artist’s pencil also played a key role when it came to the creation of vibra- 
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tion effects for the castle’s frame, in that the manually drawn black contours of the various 
architectural components provided the starting-point to which wavering effects could then 
be imparted. Many distinctive features of traditional manual execution were likewise retained 
even as the images were being edited digitally. Moreover, 3D objects were economically inter¬ 
spersed with 2D drawings, so that in some of the castle’s most spectacular appearances, the 
3D element is limited to details such as flipping wooden boards, pumping appendages and 
rickety balconies, with the bulk of the ensemble remaining resolutely 2D. 

Digital layering played a prominent part in the representation of the building’s rocking 
movements. This procedure entailed organizing the aforementioned segments in a stratified 
structure and connecting them to a root node according to hierarchical criteria. On this basis, 
three main blocks corresponding to the castle’s frontal, middle and rear portions could be 
animated first, with additional layers being incrementally brought into play (to a total of 
approximately thirty), in order to coordinate the disparate parts with greater and greater flexi¬ 
bility. Digital morphing —the transformation of one image into another through the grad¬ 
ual distortion of corresponding points — was concomitantly utilized, especially to visualize the 
building’s momentous transformations and eventual collapse. Vector-based graphics enabled 
the animators to situate “handles” on various points of a contour by means of which an object’s 
defining lines could be stretched, curved or otherwise altered in terms of angle and direction. 

One of the toughest challenges posed by the execution of Howl’s errant erratic fortress 
was valiantly met by harmony process supervisor Noriko Takaya. (Harmony processing entails 
combining background art with the material painted on a cel sheet, a.k.a. harmony). Takaya 
was insistently reminded by the director that the castle was fundamentally “a character” and 
should accordingly be imbued with a recognizable identity. The principal problem faced by 
Takaya in addressing his momentous task lay with the building’s temperamental mutability 
and restless: “For example, the castle is revived after falling apart later on in the film. [Miyazaki] 
wanted me to depict its vitality and strength to revive itself in spite of its wrecked state. 
Unlike my previous harmony processing, which consisted of matching the movements to the 
background art, this harmony had to provide the castle’s personality.... Yoshida’s concept art 
was very romantic, but the castle I drew for harmony ended up looking really rough and crass” 
(Takaya, p. 155). 

No less intriguing than the castle’s technical construction is the background to its con¬ 
ceptual design. Asked to comment on the origins of the sublimely monstrous edifice in an 
interview conducted by Philip Brophy at the Sydney Film Festival in June 2005, Suzuki 
revealed that the first drawing of what would eventually become Howl's roving abode “was 
originally not meant for the film ... it was intended to fill an empty space at the Studio Ghi- 
bli Museum.... When Miyazaki asked me what design should 1 use for the castle? I said how 
about that one! Miyazaki was happy.... The problem became: what about its legs? The orig¬ 
inal book didn’t give much detail. Miyazaki said that if it moves, it needs legs. Firstly he 
thought about samurai armor of the 12th-l4th centuries.... Eventually, they became the legs 
of a ... chicken” (Suzuki). This report, delivered by the producer with characteristically dis¬ 
arming charm, is an eloquent witness to the bearing of an element of sheer chance (as well 
as candid pragmatism) upon the ideation of memorable animated icons by an authentically 
fecund imagination. 

A vitally important digital tool used throughout the entire production of Howl was “Har¬ 
mony,” an extraordinarily sophisticated program designed by Toon Boon Animation Inc. I lar- 
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mony facilitates the integration of cel animation and CGI of the highest quality by means of 
various techniques. Beside the aforementioned morphing, these include “inverse kinematics” 
(the procedure that enables animators to create digital characters on the basis of a hierarchy 
of “child” and “parent” components) and “glue” (a tool that will automatically connect two 
body parts with a curve, line or angle-shaped effect). Above all, Harmony is capable of orches¬ 
trating all the production stages from hand-drawing to computer-assisted compositing within 
one interconnected workflow. The use of a tool capable of simulating the soft focus of a tra¬ 
ditional camera lens, so as to mellow the cel-CGI blend and enable the backgrounds to look 
convincingly natural, complemented ideally the Harmony device. It is the joint deployment 
of the two procedures that has imparted Howl with its uniquely elegant, painterly mood. 

Let us now pursue the proposition that the artist’s pencil was persistently accorded a car¬ 
dinal part in Howl’s execution even as digital technology played a role of unprecedented mag¬ 
nitude in the history of Studio Ghibli. It is first of all vital to acknowledge that it is not just 
the deployment of the artist’s pencil as an abstract, generalized notion that invests the film 
with exceptional visual verve. In fact, as supervising animator Takeshi Inamura has empha¬ 
sized, respecting the individuality of each team member’s personal pencil was pivotal to his 
endeavor and, relatedly, an integral factor in the establishment of the film’s overall appeal. “I 
did my best,” Inamura maintains, “not to alter the key animation excessively. Each animator 
has his or her touch, whether it’s in terms of drawing styles or movements.” Individual sig¬ 
natures, merits and even idiosyncrasies were never, accordingly, suffocated by the overarch¬ 
ing imperative of graphic coherence: 

The supervising animator can stifle the animation by insisting on his own approach for the sake of con¬ 
sistency and uniformity. The quality of the animation in the recent Ghibli films has been extremely high, 
so we work a lot even on minute details, but as supervising animator, 1 wanted to preserve the style of the 
key animation while maintaining consistency. Of course, I would alter whatever I had to, but a key ani¬ 
mator’s style isn’t easy to remove. Each animator’s thoughts and feelings, in other words — the general mood 
they were in while drawing — always remains intact in the film [Inamura, p. 45]. 

These inspiring observations, it is worth stressing, do not merely shed light on Inamura’s 
personal modus operandi; in fact, they succinctly encapsulate Studio Ghibli’s collective mis¬ 
sion as a company dedicated to the fostering of both individual initiative and collaborative 
effort, as well as a profound respect for the affective components of the art of animation in 
the face of potentially dehumanizing technologies. Unremittingly encouraged by Miyazaki 
and his colleagues from the most seasoned to the greenest, this ethos finds a forceful diegetic 
correlative in Howl itself. Indeed, the film intently shuns explanatory scenes, deus-ex-machina 
interventions and, most importantly, any explicitly omniscient point of view. It does so, pri¬ 
marily, by allowing the story to assume the perspectives of the various characters, at times 
focusing on a singular angle in order to draw attention to individual qualities, and at others 
contemplating simultaneously a plurality of viewpoints so as to foreground their collusion or 
their collision. Thus, Miyazaki’s narratological approach could be said to mirror the team’s 
devotion to the assiduous promotion of both individuality and co-operation. 

The degree to which manual production literally underpinned the film’s creation is help¬ 
fully documented by supervising animator Akihiko Yamashita, particularly in his account of 
his role in the pre-production phase: “All I did at first every day was draw sketches of all the 
characters. I must have drawn 50 to 60 sheets of the main characters Howl and Sophie. I 
would try out various face types and proportions, then show the sketches to Miyazaki for 
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feedback.... I had the hardest time working on the aged Sophie. It came by trial and error.... 
I have a huge pile of rough sketches I did during the entire process” (Yamashita, A., p. 59). 
The artist’s hand was also axial to the conception and application of Howl's distinctive chro¬ 
matic palettes. This is most eloquently borne out by the methods favored by Takaya as the 
artist responsible for supervising harmony processing. As Yoshida explains, “When Takaya 
works on an image, she not only uses a brush but also touches up the images with her fingers 
and cloth, making sure it won’t look too simple and bland” (Yoshida 2005b, p. 63). 

Finally, it would be unfair to ignore that Howl also constitutes, among many other things, 
the most recent chapter in what A. O. Scott has felicitously called the “Miyazakian Menagerie.” 
“Mr. Miyazaki’s world,” the critic goes on to explain, 

is full of fantastical creatures — cute and fuzzy, icky and creepy, handsome and noble. There are lovable 
forest sprites, skittering dust balls and ravenous blobs of black viscous goo, as well as talking cats, pigs and 
frogs.... Some of Mr. Miyazaki’s creations seem to have precedents and analogues in folklore, fantasy lit¬ 
erature and other cartoons.... But most members of Mr. Miyazaki’s ever-expanding menagerie — includ¬ 
ing Totoro, the slow-moving, pot-bellied, vaguely feline character who has become the logo and mascot 
of Studio Ghibli - come entirely from the filmmaker’s own prodigious imagination [Scott, p. 15]. 

Howl indeed proposes a colorful bestiary replete with extravagant mutants, a toylike wheez¬ 
ing dog, a loquacious fire demon and, above all, an avian incarnation of the male lead. Any 
loyal Miyazaki fan will be quick to recall, as memorable antecedents, the bird-horse hybrid 
in Nausicad of the Valley of the Wind (1984), the fox squirrels in both Nausicad and Laputa , 
the Catbus and the Totoros themselves (both the giant one and the kiddies) in My Neighbor 
Totoro (1988), the talking cat in Kiki’s Delivery Service (1989), the humanized pig (or porcinized 
man, as the case may be) in Porco Rosso (1992), the winged creature in On Your Mark (1995), 
the red elk and Forest Gods in Princess Mononoke and the metamorphic River Spirit-cum- 
dragon in Spirited Away (2001). All of those characters, in spite of obvious stylistic diver¬ 
gences in their execution and of the varying narrative roles ascribed to them by the plot, assert 
themselves as bold attempts to disrupt conventional boundaries between putatively discrete 
species. The result is that seemingly incompatible life forms meet and merge in reciprocal 
suffusion, in much the same way as traditional and state-of-the-art tools have increasingly 
been doing in Miyazaki’s creations. 2 
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Children in the West, raised on a diet of Pokemon, Dragon Ball and Astro Boy, have grown up. 

Now they are in their early twenties, and they want more Japanese animation. And while Japan 
is going through an economic recession, anime ... is proving to be a healthy export, rivalling elec¬ 
tronic products in import figures and popularity in English speaking countries.... Starting in the 
seventies, and going through a worldwide boom in the early nineties, the rising popularity ofJapa¬ 
nese animation has seen what was once viewed as a minor market become mainstream.... Recently, 

Western audiences of all ages have become more comfortable with a medium that was once seen as 
“just for kids, "seeing a growth not only in the sales of anime itself but the influence of anime being 
felt in design, fashion and Hollywood feature films. — “Japanimation’’ 

Hybrids, co-operation, crossovers of all kinds are possible where these worlds [i.e. Japan and the 
Westj meet, and they ’re happening right now. But these worlds still have a different core, a different 
essence. Anime is a different person. Were not falling in love with a mirror. — Carl Gustav Horn 

The concept of synergy could be defined as the dialectical interaction of pre-existing 
forces, leading to a result that is greater than the mere sum of the parts. Anime’s entire fab¬ 
ric is traversed by synergetic drives that operate simultaneously at the spatial, temporal, medi- 
atic and generic levels, insofar as it persistently engineers fruitful exchanges between disparate 
geographical areas, their cultures and histories, as well as between discrete media and genres. 
As shown in the foregoing chapters, one of the most vital aspects of anime’s synergetic con¬ 
stitution lies with its knack of integrating, both methodically and extemporaneously, the ven¬ 
erable heritage of hand-drawn cel animation with increasingly adventurous digital tools. 

No less central to the argument pursued in this study than the confluence of traditional 
and trailblazing styles in anime is the parallel encounter between East and West across that 
same creative terrain, and the attendant collusion of indigenous and transnational perspec¬ 
tives. This phenomenon is by no means recent and can in fact be traced back to 1917, when, 
as Michael Arnold observes, “Seitaro Kitayama’s Momotaro was shipped to France three months 
before its release in Asakusa, Tokyo.” Anime’s cross-cultural import grew significantly in the 
decades to follow: 

Hiroshi Okawa, president of Japan’s major postwar cartoon studio Toei Doga, emphasized the possibili¬ 
ties of animation to traverse cultural and linguistic barriers in a way that live action film couldn’t. He sent 
Japan’s first color cartoon feature Legend of the White Serpent (Hakujaden, 1958 / U.S. version: The Panda 
and the White Serpent, 1961) to the Venice Children’s Film Festival where it won the Grand Prix and was 
picked up for local distribution by a handful of countries including the U.S.... Most of Toei’s early fea¬ 
tures were sold internationally, and when Osamu Tezuka developed his rival Mushi Productions and cre- 
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ated the first animated Japanese TV series Tetsuwan Atomu [Astro Boy] ... , that was picked up overseas as 
well. The golden years of Japanese animation were sparkling with international sales and co-productions, 
and American companies left their fingerprints everywhere, translating, editing and packaging anime for 
the world. 

It could therefore be safely surmised, as Arnold goes on to opine, that “not only has Japanese 
animation been part of the world all along, but the world has always been part of Japanese 
animation” (Arnold). By playfully traversing geopolitical barriers — and hence, by implica¬ 
tion, questioning the integrity of national identities — anime’s dream factory carries undeni¬ 
ably global substance, drawing us into its domains by means of devices, methods, formulae 
and rituals that are both rooted in a local heritage and capable of absorbing, eclectically and 
commodiously, a wide range of incontrovertibly non-Japanese influences. 

A paradigmatic illustration of cultural synergy is supplied by the mutual borrowings in 
which Japanese animation and Hollywood have been increasingly involved in the fields of 
character and mechanical design, as well as in the generation of particular dynamic effects. 
On the one hand, anime has repeatedly drawn inspiration from Hollywood’s action adven¬ 
ture productions for the purpose of ideating its own varyingly futuristic, retrofuturistic or 
steampunk designs. On the other, Hollywood has incrementally been looking at anime as a 
viable source of stimulating visual clues on the basis of which its own kinetic apparatus and 
elaborate machinery may be conceived. 

One of the most remarkable instances of appropriation by the Hollywood industry of 
anime- and manga-based styles consists of the character and mechanical designs, concept art 
and storyboards executed by the Wachowski brothers’ megatalented troupe in the creation of 
The Matrix and its sequels. The trilogy’s, and particularly the first movie’s, debt to Mamoru 
Oshii’s Ghost in the Shell has often been commented upon. The directors themselves have 
frankly professed their gratitude to that film, stressing that its screening for the benefit of poten¬ 
tial but as yet skeptical sponsors was a vital means of explaining the concept they sought to 
elaborate. Tim Stevens confirms this oft-recounted anecdote, vividly describing Ghost in the 
Shell as “the anime that the Wachowski brothers used to woo Joel Silver into producing their 
blockbuster hit” (Stevens). However, the synergetic bond connecting the Wachowskis’ trilogy 
to the aesthetics of Japanese animation goes deeper than that acknowledged debt. 

Indeed, anime features prominently in the Wachowskis’ multimedia universe at several 
levels. As noted in Chapter 2 with reference to Yoshiaki Kawajiri’s oeuvre, the animated col¬ 
lection complementing the live-action trilogy titled The Animatrix is intimately linked up 
with that medium, and indeed all of the 9-part OVA’s episodes are obviously indebted to 
Japanese animation in both thematic and stylistic terms. However, the movies themselves are 
redolent of the techniques deployed in anime, as illustrator Tani Kunitake emphasizes in his 
account of the visualization process for the first film’s climactic sequence in which Neo invades 
Agent Smith and eventually vanquishes him. It is worth stressing that in explicitly referring 
to anime in his description of one of the movie’s least savory sequences, Kunitake draws atten¬ 
tion to one of the genre’s most salient features which must have been particularly congenial 
to the Wachowskis’ vision: that is to say, its capacity for couching in cartoonish form dark 
themes with deeply perturbing connotations. In Kunitake’s own words: “For this sequence, 
with the Agent Smith explosion, we did quite a few passes. We were looking at a lot of anime, 
wanting to capture the feeling of this in the exploding body. The first pass on this scene was 
really fleshy, but didn’t feel right, it felt more comical. The Agent didn’t explode like a shell 
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... it was more like he was all flesh.... They [the directors] wanted more of a slow build-up, 
where he would kind of boil up and percolate, reaching the threshold, cracking some, and 
finally shattering, revealing Neo underneath” (Kunitake 2000a, p. 231). 

The cinematographical effects sought by the Wachowskis for this sequence are nowhere 
more explicitly at home that in the anime universe. This is clearly demonstrated by countless 
scenes intent on dramatizing sensational change in productions as diverse as Satoshi Kon’s 
Perfect Blue , Hironobu Sakaguchi’s Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within and Hayao Miyazaki’s 
Howl’s Moving Castle , to mention just a few handbook cases. 

If anime’s distinctive aesthetics could be said to underpin the Wachowskis’ live-action 
cinematography no less than their forays into animation, the art of manga played an equally 
cardinal role in the execution of the storyboards for The Matrix. These, as film editor Zach 
Staenberg has stated, contributed crucially to the concretization of the directors’ vision, to 
the point that the film’s entire complexion is informed through and through by their picto¬ 
rial energy. “At its height,” Staenberg explains, “the movie employed around 450 people, and 
to many of those people the storyboards became their bible.... [The Wachowskis’ style] is not 
naturalistic but stylized and often extremely graphic.... There are many places in the movie 
where you can just look at the frames, and you’re looking at pages from a graphic novel.... 
Certain shots and sequences feel like the storyboards come to life” (Staenberg). 

Spencer Lamm, creator of the official website for the trilogy and former editor for Mar¬ 
vel Comics, confirms the storyboards’ importance, maintaining that Darrow’s and Skroce’s 
“initial art” enabled the directors to “walk people, especially the studio, through the script” 
and ultimately amounted to “a 400-page comic book” vividly reminiscent of a full-fledged 
manga (Lamm). According to Skroce himself, the Wachowskis required the illustrations to 
work as somewhat autonomous “dynamic narratives” capable of conveying “a real comic-book 
storytelling style”—which led to the elimination of the “arrows” customarily used by story¬ 
board artists (Skroce, p. 41). Even by merely leafing through the storyboards, it is not hard 
to see that their images derive their characteristic power not from the formulae of comic books 
or graphic novels in general but specifically from the art of manga. Page after page, one pal¬ 
pably senses the reverberations of that art’s unsurpassed graphic allusiveness, ability to con¬ 
vey a potent illusion of movement through pithy line drawing, preference for crisply stylized 
shapes and expressionistic boldness. 

Anime-based techniques also proved pivotal to the visualization of the peculiar effects 
which the directors aimed to achieve and to their subsequent translation into graphics, which 
constituted a veritably mammoth task in the preproduction phases. Of particularly salutary 
assistance, on a number of occasions, were the lessons learnt from anime’s penchant for meta- 
morphic and ambiguous images. As shown throughout this study, a hearty appetite for trans¬ 
mutations capable of spawning legion composite beings, and concurrently conveying an 
impression of ongoing cosmic flux, is seldom absent from anime’s pictorial poetry. Ninja 
Scroll’s self-transforming demons, Perfect Blue's fluctuating identities, Neon Genesis Evatige- 
lion’s spectacular morphs, Metropolis’s climactic upheaval, Innocence’s concoctions of the nat¬ 
ural and the synthetic, the apocalyptic shift from utopia to dystopia in Appleseed , the 
deformation of urbane society into hellish mayhem in Steamboy , and the ongoing metamor¬ 
phoses of youth into decrepitude and pastoral peace into martial horror in Howl’s Moving Cas¬ 
tle are some of the most prominent manifestations of that ingrained tendency that spring most 
readily to mind. 
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Echoing the lessons of anime, the Wachowskis consistently pursued the elaboration of a 
visual experience capable of communicating multi-accentual messages by means of images that 
eluded neat categorization as either organic or mechanical, and could accordingly evoke at 
once the attributes of diverse natural species and pieces of technology. Anime’s dauntless jour¬ 
neys into an imaginary realm of protean permutation proved an invaluable artistic precedent. 
This proposition is supported by Kunitake’s comments concerning the conceptualization and 
representation of the Neb (the rebels’ ship), with its “electromagnetic displacement engines 
repelling the vehicle from surfaces all around.... The initial problem was seeing the outline, 
the perimeter of the Nebuchadnezzar in the dark, with it always shuttling around and hid¬ 
ing, or bolting down very dark tunnels. So we gave it all these spiny projections, giving it a 
kind of deep-sea angler-fish feel” (Kunitake 2000b, p. 250). The conception of the monstrous 
Sentinels besetting the anti-Matricians from all sides, meant to evoke a troubling sense of 
ambiguity, also gained from the application of anime’s metamorphic proclivities. As concep¬ 
tual artist Warren Manser has pointed out, Darrow’s initial sketches for those creatures “raised 
some wonderful questions — is it an octopus, a spider, or a completely mechanical device? ... 
Trying to juggle these things, we’ve got it looking like an octopus in one drawing with loose 
arms going everywhere, seemingly inescapable; then we’ve got the creature with its tentacles 
pinned back, transforming it into something that looks capable of moving at 200 miles per 
hour. The insect look and its glowing eyes were other major points to stress” (Manser, p. 255). 

According to Darrow, the directors also required the “Fetus Stalk” and the “Fetus Har¬ 
vester,” used as pivotal props in the choreographing of Neo’s “rebirth” into the world of the 
Real, to convey a feeling of menace through a consistent emphasis on ambiguity of form. For 
the Stalk, they wanted the creatures to be “constantly changing and shimmering.” As for the 
Harvester, they came up with a hybrid entity combining tentacles and arachnoid features that 
ultimately resulted in the octopus-like construct with “little spiders on its feet” (Darrow, pp. 
261; 268). The innumerous hybrids that populate anime’s galaxy — from Evangeliori s bio- 
mechanoids, through Metropolis's robot-doll, to Innocence's gynoids, for instance — undeni¬ 
ably offer relevant points of reference. 

The design work of the futurist artist Syd Mead provides a further manifestation of the 
transcultural dialogue in which Japanese animation and Western live-action cinema have been 
engaged. The mechanical creations executed for live-action films like Blade Runner (dir. Rid¬ 
ley Scott, 1982) and Aliens (dir. James Cameron, 1986), for which Mead is most readily remem¬ 
bered, inspired numerous anime artists. This is clearly borne out by the Bubblegum Crisis OVA 
series (dirs. Katsuhito Akiyama, Hiroaki Gouda, Hiroki Hayashi, Masami Obari and Fumi- 
hiko Takayama, 1987), and by the feature film Akira (dir. Katsuhiro Otomo, 1988). At the 
same time, Mead has been directly involved in the production of two highly regarded sci¬ 
ence-fiction anime series: Yamato 2520 (1994)—a sequel to Leiji Matsumoto’s original Space 
Cruiser Yamato (1978) conceived by Yoshinobu Nishizaki — for which he worked on ship exte¬ 
riors and interiors, props, costumes and settings in 1987, and the 49-episode Turn-A Gun- 
dam TV series (1998) where he played a key role in the mechanical revamp of the original 
Gundam anime, working closely with director Yoshiyuki Tomino. 

Notwithstanding the protractedness of anime’s presence in the West, the form never 
made a pinpointable spectacular entry into U.S. culture. Rather, it infiltrated it slowly and 
somewhat unobtrusively at first, with several anime shows televised in the 1960s and 1970s 
not receiving conscious acknowledgement as a foreign export but being simply consumed as 
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“animation.” This is not entirely surprising when one considers that most of the anime pro¬ 
duced at the time bore Western — and specifically Disneyesque — attributes as a result of the 
pervasive influence yielded upon it by Osamu Tezuka, an artist whose work had been 
significantly inspired by Western animators. (Tezuka’s style is discussed in Chapter 5 in rela¬ 
tion to Rintaro’s adaptation of the artist’s manga Metropolis [1949].) The success enjoyed by 
Astro Boy, the TV series created by Tezuka and aired in the U.S. from 1963 (with a New Year’s 
Day debut), could be regarded as the first truly notable achievement in the laborious evolu¬ 
tion of anime’s cultural cross-fertilization. 

The 1980s and 1990s witnessed a gradual reorientation in audience responses, delineated 
as follows by Frank Sanchez: “A few people began to realize anime for what it was, and how 
it differed from regular cartoons that were native to society. With more shows that had sub¬ 
tle connections to the Japanese culture, and a bigger audience, inevitably a few people would 
research more closely the background and origin of them” (Sanchez 1997-2003a). In the 
1980s, certain sectors of the cartoon-viewing population began to recognize anime’s stylistic 
and thematic distinctiveness, and first developed a discernible sense of animation’s openness 
to possibilities other than those pursued for over sixty years by Western practitioners. It is 
also at this time that the term “Japanimation,” now generally avoided, was coined, and that 
the seeds of anime fandom were sowed. Yet, it was not until the closing portion of that decade 
that anime started asserting itself as an autonomous art form and — at least potentially — as a 
cultural movement. Critics agree almost unanimously on the monumental role played by 
Otomo’s cyberpunk feature Akira in bringing anime into popular focus and consolidating its 
fan base. 

At this stage, however, the medium’s public presence was still limited to cult status, with 
the mainstream remaining by and large unaware of anime’s existence — let alone appeal. It is 
most likely that this relatively early generation of anime enthusiasts was drawn to the form 
by a desire for products capable of injecting fresh life into a stagnant cultural landscape. As 
Antonia Levi suggests in her influential critical volume Samurai from Outer Space, these fans 
would have felt especially disillusioned with the formulaic triteness of the typical Hollywood 
diet, and found relief in the “aesthetic distance” that anime afforded by engaging with life’s 
often unsavory realities without, however, pandering to the ideological tenets of representa¬ 
tional realism (Levi, p. 30). 

Anime’s fan base would eventually blossom in the course of the following decade. This 
development was significantly abetted, once again, by the sensational success of another fea¬ 
ture film: the aforementioned Ghost in the Shell. Yet, as Sanchez maintains, “it wasn’t until 
1999 that an unforgettable event in anime’s cultural history occurred — the advent of the 
‘Pokemon’ movement in the U.S. Pokemon s rocket-like propulsion to the top of the main¬ 

stream culture has helped lay the groundwork for the promotion of the anime medium, and 
has shown the possibility of its future integration into the culture” (Sanchez 1997-2003b). 
In spite of these crucial developments, as Sanchez also argues, the American media have by 
no means arrived at a consensual understanding of anime, and their evaluations of the medium 
accordingly range from vitriolic attacks to spirited accolades: ‘ ABC News wrote an article a 
few years ago entitled ‘The Dark Side of Anime,’ which highlighted anime as a dangerous 
and violent medium.... However, ... there have been a few news articles that do cover the 
anime medium in a highly researched and fair way, recognizing it for what it is. The San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle featured an article about the appeal of anime ... which explains anime as a 
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humanistic medium which appeals to fans because of its versatility and its multiplicity” 
(Sanchez 1997-2003c). 

Whether derogatory or admiring, it is highly likely that upon encountering anime with¬ 
out any prior familiarity with any aspect of Japanese art, a large number of viewers will have 
reacted to it with some puzzlement. This hypothesis is definitely upheld by Emru Townsend, 
whose article on “the joy and mystery of discovering anime,” evocatively titled “Anime Mon 
Amour,” states: “I would wager that for many people who were first exposed to anime dur¬ 
ing the last century, ‘What is this?’ was accompanied by ‘It’s not Disney’ or ‘It’s not Ameri¬ 
can.’ For proof, you only have to read newspaper or magazine articles written by someone 
who only recently discovered anime — it’s almost a certainty that the first paragraph will set 
anime up in opposition to American animation” (Townsend 2005, p. 3). 

Townsend develops this idea in a later article, “Anime’s Big Picture,” where he argues 
that in the West, “we experience anime as an alternative to other forms of animation and pop 
culture; we aren’t immersed in it from a cultural or entertainment standpoint. Often, this 
leads to a filtering effect: we see only a certain slice of anime in a certain context, and we 
extrapolate from that to determine what all anime must be like” (Townsend 2006b, p. 3). 

The phenomenon described by Townsend is in dire need of some sort of rectification if 
Western spectators with only limited exposure to anime are to avoid stultifying generaliza¬ 
tions. First and foremost, it is vital to acknowledge that the medium’s technical and thematic 
spectrum is both wide-ranging and supple, and that drawing any conclusions about its essence 
on the basis of merely a few — possibly accidental — encounters with its images is a vain exer¬ 
cise. For example, a viewer who associates anime with, say, Heidi, Girl of the Alps (dirs. Atsuji 
Hayakawa, Masao Kuroda and Isao Takahata, 1974) will inevitably harbor a perception of 
anime that bears little resemblance, if any, to that of a viewer that equates the medium to 
Giant Robo (dir. Yasuhiro Yamagawa, 1992): it is hard to imagine what these two hypotheti¬ 
cal characters could possibly share, were they to engage in a dialogue about anime. 

Indeed, as Townsend also maintains, much as “the increased attention paid to anime is 
welcome, it’s important to bear in mind that its range of subject matter is wider still than 
what we see here.” However, our inability to “experience anime” as we might if we were actu¬ 
ally living in the culture that spawned it in the first place does not unequivocally entail that 
we should not at least attempt to grasp and savor its diversity with reference to an appropri¬ 
ately researched socio-historical milieu: “Presenting a more honest and complete context for 
what we do see over here closes the gap considerably” (Townsend 2006b, p. 3). 

Learning to appreciate anime’s polymorphousness is also bound to benefit from an under¬ 
standing of manga — the art form, as we have seen, that provides the basis for the vast major¬ 
ity of anime productions — as a pervasive cultural presence in Japanese society whose reach 
surpasses by far that of comic books and graphic novels in the West. Anime’s variety mirrors 
closely that of the manga from which its narratives so frequently spring. Some openness to 
both manga’s and anime’s distinctive tropes and lexicon will also help the Western viewer com¬ 
prehend the broader parameters of their kindred cultural discourses. The terms associated with 
different types of manga of the shoujo (girl-oriented) and shounen (boy-oriented) modalities, 
from which much anime emanates, as well as the rhetoric peculiar to works aimed at younger 
children ( kodomo ) in contrast with those intended for adults (otona), may at first befuddle 
non-Japanese consumers. It is only by adopting a capacious disposition towards this initially 
unfamiliar language — wherein original Japanese words coexist with numerous and multi- 
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accentual gairago (“loan-words”) — that the cultural barrier may be, at least partially, pene¬ 
trated and cherished instead of being perceived as an impediment. 

In addition, it is important to acknowledge that just as anime styles vary considerably 
according to the expectations of the age group at which a particular series or feature is aimed, 
so do manga styles. As Marc Hairston has noted, it is not uncommon for a shoujo manga mag¬ 
azine targeted at “elementary and junior high school aged girls,” like Ribon , to use “pastels, 
colors that appeal to girls more than to boys.... The pages themselves are colored instead of 
white. So instead of black line art on white pages they have purple line art on pink pages.” 
A shounen manga magazine such as Weekly Shounen Sunday exhibits quite different artistic 
features that fittingly match the publication’s thematic emphases: “Most of the Ribon stories 
are romances and domestic dramas while Weekly Shounens stories are more adventure or action 
oriented. There are sports stories, historical adventure stories, some supernatural, all stories 
that appeal to teen-aged male readers” (Hairston 1999). 

In order to savvy anime’s prismatic richness, it is also necessary to grapple with the 
specificity of its iconography and related gestural symbolism. Legion viewers will readily asso¬ 
ciate anime’s visual repertoire with instantly recognizable somatic attributes: primarily, huge 
glossy eyes and frequently outlandish hair size and coloration, extended limbs allowing exag¬ 
gerated patterns of motion, female bodies redolent of fashion-design sketches. What some¬ 
times goes unheeded by the casual spectator is that in order to convey subtly varied emotional 
and psychological states, anime artists typically resort to highly streamlined facial designs, 
where even the most infinitesimal curve can alter radically a character’s entire expression. 
Moreover, the portrayal of the same character can shift dramatically from semi-realistic, 
through cartoony, to downright grotesque typologies, depending on what the contingent con¬ 
text calls for. Most intriguingly, as Jeff Boman and Jennifer Wand have emphasized, “It’s 
important to recognize that icons are not merely tied to the gravity of the emotion. Emotions 
that are truly significant in a story ... are shown in a much less cartoon-like way.... Sometimes 
even the silliest anime will give way to deeper emotions: it is completely consistent for a 
romantic comedy to have a dozen amusing facial features in one scene, but then use more 
realistic drawings and movement in a more serious scene” (Boman and Wand, p. 11). 

Another classic anime trope consists of the use of infantilized caricatures of certain char¬ 
acters, intended to highlight a scene’s comical import, known as chibi. The word translates 
literally as “little” but also stands as a contraction of “child body.” Closely linked up with this 
strategy is the employment of SD (“Super Deformed” or “Squashed Down”) versions of the 
normal personae that analogously aim at exposing their foibles by recourse to parodic humor. 
The most blatantly stylized visual tropes intended to externalize various affective states include 
the use of a large drop of sweat on a character’s brow to symbolize either anxiety or relief, of 
throbbing blood vessels or steaming ears to communicate intense ire, of nosebleeds to signify 
lust, and of a dying candle by the head of a character who is literally about to “snuff it.” 

It is not uncommon, moreover, for anime to provide elements of “fan service,” namely 
scenes that are not strictly relevant or else are purely peripheral to the advancement of the 
plot but are supposed to regale the viewer with scopic gratification. The phrase is often asso¬ 
ciated with erotically titillating images of gorgeous females in scanty attire — the sorts of 
images, in other words, that tend to elicit at best charitable ridicule and at worst undiluted 
opprobrium among non-fans. As Jonathan Clements and Helen McCarthy point out in the 
entry devoted to “Argot and Jargon” in their Anime Encyclopaedia , it is important to recog- 
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nize that “fan service need not always be sexually suggestive; there is, for example, such a 
thing as mecha fan service, foregrounding machinery at the expense of other aspects” (Clements 
and McCarthy, p. 30). 

In addition, some critics have maintained that a comprehensive grasp of anime’s iconic 
inventory will benefit from some appreciation of the ways in which the medium often defines 
its characters’ personalities with reference to distinctive vestimentary attributes. Lawrence 
Eng, for instance, has stated: “Anime fashion is an important part of the whole anime expe¬ 
rience.... What a character wears greatly determines how we think of them” (Eng 1996). This 
idea is substantiated by several of the productions here examined. In Perfect Blue, for exam¬ 
ple, Mima’s fluctuating identity is inextricable from the pop-idol costume worn by the pro¬ 
tagonist herself for her last concert and reappearing with subtle variations throughout the film. 
In Neon Genesis Evangelion, Asuka is portrayed as a character endowed with an acute sense of 
fashion, at times favoring styles deemed inapposite to her age group by older characters like 
Misato and Kaji. This aspect of Asuka’s characterization succinctly epitomizes her longing to 
sever herself from the legacy of a traumatic childhood. Rei, conversely, appears to have no 
interest in clothes whatsoever and indeed never features garbed in anything other than her 
piloting suit or her school uniform. In Appleseed , sartorial contrasts are consistently invoked 
as a visually concise means of evoking the tension between the utopian world of Olympus 
and the bleak actuality of the world that surrounds it. Deunan’s martial gear, on the one hand, 
and dashingly fashionable urban-life outfits, on the other, neatly encapsulate the opposition. 
In Howl’s Moving Castle, to cite a final example, the young Sophie’s introverted and timorous 
disposition is initially established by recourse to her deliberately muted and restrained cloth¬ 
ing, whereas the image of the heroine presented in the closing scene appropriately flaunts a 
radiantly yellow costume. 

In developing a critical awareness of anime’s unique iconography, it is no less vital to 
learn to appreciate the sheer beauty of its background scenery paintings. In intentionally sharp 
contrast with the medium’s stylized personae, the backgrounds tend to be prodigally detailed 
and depicted in rich chromatic gradients of lifelike lusciousness. What is more, backgrounds 
do not simply serve to establish a sense of the scene’s physical setting but actually contribute 
crucially to the evocation of complex moods, deriving inspiration from the fine arts and espe¬ 
cially watercolor painting. For the authentically committed artist, no detail is ever too triv¬ 
ial or diminutive: even a discarded can, a lowly desktop computer, an unoccupied classroom 
chair or a garment limply resting on its hanger can be lovingly designed and hence capable 
of exuding a palpable charm of its own. With its mechanical designs, anime’s passion for 
details reaches its iconographic apotheosis in the guise of myriad non-organic components 
that range from everyday domestic appliances to sensational giant robots, biomechanoids and 
spaceships — all of which are painstakingly rendered with a plethora of elaborate nuances. 

As an ensemble of visual registers that contribute vitally to anime’s individuality, the 
iconographic elements discussed in the preceding paragraphs remind us that pictorial signs 
are no less textual (and indeed intricately textural) than words, and accordingly ask to be 
read—namely, decoded and interpreted — no less thoroughly than verbal signs. Hairston 
lucidly expounds this proposition, familiar to linguists since at least Ferdinand de Saussure’s 
ground-breaking conceptualization of the discipline of semiotics, by stressing that “graphical 
text is far from ‘obvious....’ Images are how we see and perceive the world around us. Most 
of our brain’s sensory nerves are devoted to interpreting the visual world around us, much 
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more than is devoted to the auditory interpretation of the world. Understanding how to read 
graphical images is important because images have a great power over us, more so than we 
generally realize.” The exercise becomes pointedly necessary when examining “a culture where 
the graphical image is unquestionably the dominant form of text: Japan.... One of the first 
things that a foreigner notices when visiting in Japan is that everyone there is reading comic 
books or manga. Here in the U.S. you would see business people riding the shuttle buses into 
downtown all reading the Wall Street Journal (which is itself just another form of fantasy lit¬ 
erature disconnected from reality...). In Japan all the business people on the subways and 
buses are all reading manga on the way into work” (Hairston 1999). 

Although it can hardly be refuted that anime was, until relatively recently, either a total 
mystery or an object of scorn among the majority of Western moviegoers, its popularity and 
appeal have been escalating, earning this art form a welcoming home within increasingly 
ample contemporary audiences and, concomitantly, ushering in further opportunities for syn¬ 
ergetic interaction. 

Any anime enthusiast the world over will readily admit that the medium’s recent explo¬ 
sion in the West is a welcome phenomenon that only a decade ago could barely have been 
dreamed of. Nevertheless, many fans are still in the dark when it comes to figuring out the 
selection and acquisition criteria underlying the appearance of anime titles on the Anglo¬ 
phone market. Gerry Poulos’s elucidations are particularly helpful, in this regard. First of all, 
it is important to realize that how a title is chosen “depends on the studio.” Manga Enter¬ 
tainment, for instance, prioritizes “production,” as explicitly stressed by the company’s Direc¬ 
tor of Acquisitions Kaoru Mfaume: “The selection process occurs by judging the quality and 
contents of the animation; the subject of the story has to be one that people in the U.S. can 
adhere to” (quoted in Poulos, p. 170). ADV Films, on the other hand, is said to emphasize 
“entertainment value,” whereas The Right Stuf International is reputedly keen on promoting 
titles that have been marginalized, yet are sought after by fans. Furthermore, selection and 
acquisition processes are frequently a result of creative synergies. As Poulos explains, “it is not 
uncommon for Western studios to have a hand in the original Japanese production of a title, 
thus securing rights before the show is even produced.... When a Japanese studio wants more 
for a title than a Western company can make in sales, things can quickly grind to a halt.... 
To further stir the pot, there may sometimes be several companies holding rights to a title” 
(Poulos, p. 176). These factors should always be borne carefully in mind whenever one may 
feel tempted to accuse the Western market of arbitrary conduct in the choice and release of 
anime productions. 

Anime’s growing prominence within Western cultures is attested to not only by the grow¬ 
ing availability of high-quality DVD releases, however, but also by the screening of anime 
productions at numerous international conventions and film festivals. Some films have actu¬ 
ally risen to the level of “classics” in the cinema world at large rather than merely in the 
domain of animation. To cite just one illustrative example, Hayao Miyazaki’s Nausicad of the 
Valley of the Wind (1984) was screened as part of a selection of classic movies in the summer 
of 2006 not only at the Annecy International Animated Film Festival, which could quite eas¬ 
ily have been expected, but also at the prestigious Cannes Film Festival. Concurrently, while 
anime-specific events such as Anime Expo attract larger and larger audiences, 1 the medium is 
also being accorded a significant role by conventions that cover the entire field of animation 
and the germane realm of comic books. A case in point is Comic-Con (San Diego, Califor- 
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nia), where anime, having already featured quite prominently in 2005, was allocated three 
entire rooms, allowing for the exhibition of over 130 titles in the course of four days, in July 
2006. 2 

A decidedly remarkable, yet not often noted, example of anime’s steady ascent to the 
ranks of a legitimate cultural form in the West consists of the itinerant exhibition “My Real¬ 
ity: Contemporary Art and the Culture of Japanese Animation.” This travelled through the 
U.S. in the early 2000s, beginning at the Brooklyn Museum of Art, where it was held from 
28 July to 7 October 2001, and making eightstops on its national tour. The exhibition show¬ 
cased over thirty works by artists from Japan, South Korea, the U.S., Britain, the Nether¬ 
lands and Greece, including (in alphabetical order) Matthew Benedict, Lee Bill, Taro Chiezo, 
James Esber, Mika Kato, Micha Klein, Paul McCarthy, Miltos Manetas, Mr. (Masakatu 
Iwamoto), Mariko Mori, Takashi Murakami, Yoshitomo Nara, Richard Patterson, Tom Sachs, 
Momoyo Torimitsu, Charlie White and Kenji Yanobe. 

The show, suitably complemented by a companion volume of the same title edited by 
Jeff Fleming for the Des Moines Art Center, Iowa, and published in 2001, focused on the 
impact of anime on contemporary art in Japan, other Asian cultures and the West. The syn¬ 
ergetic assimilation of anime styles and techniques in both the East and the West was per¬ 
suasively thrown into relief by the show itself, to be further consolidated by the book’s 
reflections on the interplay of art and technology through the lenses of anime’s recurring pre¬ 
occupations, iconography and motifs. As noted in the web page dedicated to the event by the 
Norton Museum of Art (West Palm Beach, Florida), where the exhibition was hosted from 
12 April to 15 June 2003, “These include concepts such as futuristic technology, cyborgs, fan¬ 
tastical creatures, and post-apocalyptic landscapes, as well as more universal themes, such as 
gender roles, consumerism, and pop culture” (“My Reality: Contemporary Art and the Cul¬ 
ture of Japanese Animation”). 

Commenting on the exhibition at the time of its showing at the Akron Art Museum 
(Ohio) from 21 September 2002 to 5 January 2003, Noell Wolfgram Evans observed: 

The show ... is a complete sensory tour de force with paintings, sculptures, films, lectures, workshops, 
books, images, photographs and hands on crafts all coming together to offer the visitor a kind of “crash 
course” on becoming an otaku (anime fan). This show is not just for the die-hard anime fan though as it 
deals with ideas, themes and influences that a watcher of any type of animation (and in fact any pop cul¬ 
ture junkie) can relate to.... Opening night crowds were overwhelming with long lines being perhaps the 
true theme of the night. People stood on and wound down the stairs, waiting to get in up until the 11:30 
closing [Evans]. 

Presenting anime not only as an art form in its own right but also as a “catalyst for other art,” 
as Evans puts it, “My Reality” challenged many of the prejudices blighting animation in prac¬ 
tically its entirety and its ghettoization as a second-rate infantile medium, by encouraging 
recognition of its richness by both artists and curators. While the works of several Asian par¬ 
ticipants melded together Western sources of inspiration — such as Disney, Warner Brothers, 
Jeff Koons and Andy Warhol — and indigenous art forms like the ukiyo-e , those of their West¬ 
ern counterparts frequently evinced pointedly Eastern influences. East-West synergies were 
thus celebrated with unequalled gusto. 

Anime’s imbrication with the domain of fine art is also attested to by its (and manga’s) 
impact on a thriving postmodern movement known as “Superflat.” This was inaugurated by 
the aforementioned artist Takashi Murakami as a critical response to the vacuous homoge- 
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nization, consumerism and sexual fetishism dominant within post-war and post-bubble Japan. 
(Beside Murakami, artists whose work is regarded as Superflat include Chiho Aoshima, 
Mahomi Kunikata, Yoshitomo Nara, and Aya Takano.) Like anime, Superflat prioritizes two- 
dimensionality as the inherently defining staple of Japanese art, while concurrently revelling 
in a gamesome cultivation of hybridity. Commenting on the “Superflat” exhibition held at 
the MOCA gallery at the Pacific Design Center in West Hollywood in 2001, the online art 
journal designboom observes: 

all ot the artists in “superflat” work between the established boundaries of their respective genres, for 
instance where fine art photography meets commercial photography, where painting meets illustration, or 
where fashion meets theatrical costuming, the “stipe” in “superflat” not only emphasizes the planar qual¬ 
ities of much of the work, but also denotes a special, charged characteristic or attitude, with “superflat” 
murakami suggests a broader definition of contemporary art in japan and the wide range of activity within 
the exhibition can be seen as a direct challenge to the traditional borders and hierarchies between cultural 
genres [“superflat” 8 i N.B.: designboom radically eschews capital letters]. 

In other words, Murakami and his acolytes could be said to be promulgating a charac¬ 
teristically postmodern levelling of pyramidal structures that are intent on perpetuating con¬ 
ventional dichotomies between the “high” and the “low,” the “sublime” and the “prosaic,” the 
“popular” and the “elite,” by eroding both formal and semantic compartmentalizations. Within 
the specific scope of Murakami’s own work, the preference for heterogeneous composites and 
admixtures is borne out by the coexistence of motifs drawn not only from manga and anime 
but also from traditional Japanese painting and printmaking, as well as myriad Western forms 
popularized by globalization, including Hollywood features. Therefore, while Superflat has 
developed primarily within the context of Japanese culture, its resonance carries cross-cul¬ 
tural implications. 

At the same time, Superflat mirrors the concerns of the otaku 3 subculture as a fandom 
phenomenon associated with anime, manga and video game lovers (among other related cat¬ 
egories of obsessional consumers whose passion verges on fetishistic addiction) that are his¬ 
torically defined by an ambiguous and occasionally strained positioning at the point of 
intersection of localized traditionalism and multinationally driven modernization. The emo¬ 
tional ordeals dramatized by productions such as the Neon Genesis Evangelion TV show and 
movies — works frequently cited as axial to the fostering of otaku mentalities by virtue of their 
inward-looking and eminently self-referential nature — is indeed closely echoed by the atmos¬ 
phere of psychological unease that pervades Superflat even as it seemingly indulges in unbri¬ 
dled “fun.” 

Anime-based styles have also been influencing with increasing frequency and momen¬ 
tum the fashion-design scene. Murakami’s collaborative work with Louis Vuitton is a case in 
point. Another apposite example, cited in Factio Magazine, is the creation by jewelry designer 
Tarina Tarantino of pieces inspired by “Hello Kitty,” a character invented and copyrighted 
by the Japanese company Sanrio in 1976. Since that date, the icon of the white cat with a 
pink bow on her head has spawned “more Hello Kitty regalia than seems possible” (Gibson 
2004, p. 144), featuring on all manner of merchandise and establishing its distinctive logo as 
a globally known trademark. 

An ancillary factor contributing to Western audiences’ increasing familiarization with 
the visual rhetoric of Japanese animation through mediatic synergy consists of the infiltra¬ 
tion of the video game industry by distinctive anime styles. The influence of an identifiably 
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Japanese graphic style on this sector is eloquently demonstrated by Chris Kohler in Power- 
Up: How Japanese Video Games Gave the World an Extra Life , the first among the rising num¬ 
ber of critical volumes devoted to the study of digital gaming to have drawn attention to the 
East as the cradle of the form. Kohler’s central argument is that Japanese video game design¬ 
ers have steadily been developing a visual discourse endowed with global appeal precisely on 
the basis of a culturally specific design philosophy that strikes its roots both in traditional art 
and in the media of manga and anime. As the critic explains, many of Japan’s game develop¬ 
ers benefit from a training undertaken in the context of art and design colleges — and not 
principally in the fields of coding and programming as tended to be the case with their early 
Western counterparts. Moreover, many would have started out as manga illustrators and 
anime artists, and hence been in a position to imbue their games with evocative storylines 
and feelings by recourse to techniques acquired in those original capacities. 

Historically, the anime-video game synergy has been deeply affected by commercial 
imperatives. Although the earliest games in Japan had often regarded anime as a superior 
parental source of graphic inspiration, there came a point when their status changed from 
that of filial by-products to that of autonomous market forces. As Clements and McCarthy 
note, 

The large unit costs of games means that a successful gaming company has much higher budgets [than 
anime] to play with. By the late 1990s, with anime budgets squeezed ever tighter, many of the talents who 
might have previously worked in TV animation instead migrated to the higher returns of computing.... 
Those anime that flourished on television often did so with the heavy backing of gaming concerns.... Their 
emphasis is often based on the collecting of cards, toys, or other cheaply mass-produced items that can be 
marketed to young consumers during the commercial breaks [Clements and McCarthy, p. 218]. 

Jodi Heard effectively highlighted anime’s impact on the gaming industry in a report 
assessing the distinctive aesthetics of E3 Expo (i.e. Electronic Entertainment Expo) in 2003. 
(E3 is an event regularly hosted by the L.A. Convention Center.) “For someone who has 
never been to the mother of all gaming conventions,” Heard explains, “Wandering around 
the thunder and light show of E3, images from millions of games, released or yet to be 
released, are everywhere ... after a moment ... you start to notice something; a familiar 
bat of eyelash here, a wave of a hand there, a character design that resembles someone 
you know.... Everywhere you go there are the haunting wisps of anime.” What is ultimately 
most intriguing about this fusion of anime and video games is its ability to extend well 
beyond the scope of Japan and its particular graphic conventions to affect the gaming indus¬ 
try in its entirety: “It seems the anime influence is visibly everywhere, but it is no surprise 
that this happens. Most of the best and most popular companies that put out titles are from 
Japan where such design trends are almost inherent. But what is surprising is [that] the 
impact of the anime genre is now intruding on the designs in non-Japanese companies” 
(Heard). 

The market for games directly inspired by popular anime releases (and by the manga on 
which these are in turn often based) is rapidly expanding. As Kevin Gifford has noted, “It’s 
a simple formula over in Japan — if a manga published in Shounen Jump hits it big and gets 
its own long-running TV show, then Bandai or Sony or someone will — repeat, will — make 
it into a 3D one-on-one fighter game” (Gifford, p. 137). {Shounen Jump is one of the longest- 
running manga compilations published on a weekly basis in Japan, with monthly editions 
released in North America and Europe.) At times, the game in question merely provides an 
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ensemble of characters from the parent series and a set of contexts for them to fight within. 
Increasingly, however, the standard formula is being reinvented, allowing games to commu¬ 
nicate narrative and aesthetic values of their own rather than blandly repetitive emulations of 
their animated or comic-book antecedents. A case in point is the game produced by Bandai 
for PlayStation 2, released in the summer of 2006, that takes as its source of inspiration one 
of the most widely acclaimed anime program of all times, namely Namto (dir. Hayato Date, 
2002-2006), and the manga by Masahi Kishimoto on which the show is based. The game, 
titled Narnto: Ultimate Ninja, bears witness to its creators’ imaginative approach to the medium 
by transcending the aesthetics of the arcade-style fighter modality and infusing each setting 
with a distinctive atmosphere through the simulation by digital means of comic-book graphic 
conventions — including the rendition, by recourse to special shading tools, of visuals that 
appear to have been executed in pencil. 

While anime series spawn countless games, a growing number of successful games are 
being translated into animated program. A striking example is offered by Kishin Hoko Demon¬ 
bane, another PlayStation 2 package so staggeringly multilayered and open-ended as to appear 
to defy adaptation to the screen. Nevertheless, as noted in the “ Newtype Express” press release 
on the subject published in June 2006, director Shoichi Masuo has met the challenge with 
commendable aplomb, bringing forth “a world where magic and technology have developed 
side by side” (“ Newtype Express Press Release: Kishin Hoko Demonbane ,” p. 11). (It could be 
suggested, incidentally, that few phrases could describe more felicitously the realm of anime 
in its entirety.) Furthermore, Kishin Hoko Demonbane (which started airing in Japan in the 
summer of 2006) has provided the raw material for wide-ranging synergetic experiments cur¬ 
rently expected to birth a large multimedia franchise titled Demonbane 7. 

One of the most sensational instances of anime-video game synergy is undoubtedly to 
be found in the .hack game series. Launched by Bandai in 2002, the original game itself piv¬ 
ots on a role-playing simulation of a vast online multiplayer environment called “The World” 
and has become tremendously popular in both Japan and America, selling no less than 1.7 
million copies. More importantly, the .hack games have generated one of the most ambitious 
multimedia projects ever conceived, giving rise to anime, manga and novel tie-ins. It should 
be stressed, in this respect, that the popularity enjoyed by the .hack games hardly comes as a 
surprise when one takes into consideration the richness of their storylines and methods of 
characterization. The latest installments in the franchise are the three-volume PlayStation 2 
game series .hack!7G.U. (2006) and its anime spin-off .hack//Roots (dir. Koichi Mashimo, 
2006). As with the parent game so with Mashimo’s show, the product’s principal strength lies 
with its creators’ honest commitment to artistic values that outweigh purely commercial aspi¬ 
rations. This is attested to by the story’s emphasis on the characters’ feelings and perceptions 
of their surroundings, their evolving personalities and psychological conflicts. As a result, the 
action never degenerates into a cycle of mindlessly enacted battles — though the violence is 
unquestionably there — but succeeds in fathoming quieter and aesthetically more tantalizing 
aspects of the visual experience (real or virtual as this might be). 

It could therefore be argued that the collusion of animated films and video games is a 
two-way process: at one level, Western spectators are becoming more responsive to video 
games produced by Japanese companies thanks to their prior exposure to anime and their 
related recognition of certain graphic conventions; at another level, game players already 
accustomed to Japan’s representational preferences by the ludic experience are becoming more 
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open to anime itself. Jack Niida, marketing coordinator for the Japanese video game produc¬ 
tion company Nippon Ichi, has usefully commented on this Janus-headed phenomenon. 
Explaining, specifically, the reasons underlying Nippon Ichi’s decision to move to the U.S. in 
2005, he stated: “We thought it was the right timing, because the American market seemed 
to be getting more accustomed to Japanese anime-style artwork ... and our titles are all pretty 
much anime-influenced.... The anime crowd is pretty hardcore, so we thought it was a good 
match, and it turned out to be.” Asked to elucidate to what he would attribute the expand¬ 
ing receptiveness to Japanese styles among Western spectators, Niida added: “I think it’s 
because of the growing anime influence, Americans are becoming more accustomed to it ... 
back in the old days you had Japanese titles with anime-related characters but they changed 
the art style to suit the Western taste, but ... nowadays they can just bring the original art¬ 
work over, which is great for people like us” (Niida). 

It is also worth pointing out, in this context, that developments in the video game indus¬ 
try across the global spectrum provide persuasive evidence for the gradual ascent of video games 
to the stature of fine art, whereby one more form of cultural synergy is promoted. Video game 
designers and animators are increasingly coming to be recognized as artists capable of creat¬ 
ing stunning visual artifacts of highly refined technical and aesthetic caliber and autonomous 
value. (This evolution intriguingly echoes anime’s own incremental emplacement within 
numerous cultures as a valid art form.) Janet Hetherington has commented thus on the growth 
of video game art: “Art can be defined as the production, expression or realm of what is beau¬ 
tiful. It can also be described as objects subject to aesthetic criteria. Today, some of the most 
recent additions to the world of art are coming from an unexpected source — videogames. Artist 
Andy Warhol [1930-1987] first took everyday things and raised them to a new level of artis¬ 
tic awareness in the 1960s.... Today’s artists are again looking to pop culture for inspiration, 
and videogames are providing that inspiration.” 

The trend described by Hetherington could also be traced back to the work of Marcel 
Duchamp (1887-1968), and specifically to the transposition of a “readymade,” or “found 
object” (objet trouve) from the realm of the mundane to that of so-called high art. The video 
game is indeed an object that is generally valued in purely utilitarian terms for its entertain¬ 
ment value, yet can acquire novel status and meaning by being recontextualized and redesig¬ 
nated within the art world. Relatedly, video games are beginning to penetrate the erstwhile 
highbrow (and often rather biased) bastions of the museological empire by means of exhibi¬ 
tions that “offer the public to see the work and talent that goes into creating the videogames 
they enjoy” (Hetherington). 

To corroborate her proposition, Hetherington cites Lome banning, president and cre¬ 
ative director at Oddworld Inhabitants: “Each year the game industry continues to attract 
incredible artistic talent from around the globe. Yet much of the work created by these artists 
goes into the preproduction process and is rarely seen in its original form by the art-loving 
public.” The annual exhibition “Into the Pixel,” inaugurated in 2003, deserves special atten¬ 
tion in this regard. Lanning describes the event as “an exciting opportunity. It allows the artis¬ 
tic works to be seen and judged by the artistic merits of the creators and not by the commercial 
success that is all too often mistaken for quality in our mass-market medium” (quoted in Het¬ 
herington). Multiple and interlocking levels of synergy can be detected within the processes 
delineated above: anime feeds video games and is in turn fed by them, as both forms gain 
popularity by mutually sustaining each other and mapping their stylistic traits onto each 
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other; at the same time, anime’s increasing access to the domain of art mirrors, and is mir¬ 
rored by, the elevation of video games to artistic status. 

Vladimir Cole’s remarks on the subject are particularly worthy of consideration: 

The Associated Press writes, “The popularity of anime, that uniquely Japanese form of animation, can be 
traced directly to the growth of video games, especially the Final Fantasy series and other role-playing epics 
like Dragon Warrior." The relationship between the two media is more complicated than that. First of all, 
anime has been around for nearly 100 years, so it’s far more likely that anime has had greater influence on 
games than the other way around. Second, the relationship is more symbiotic than the article implies. Fans 
of the two entertainment forms tend to appreciate many of the same techniques, plot devices, and tropes. 
It’s difficult to imagine either form of entertainment evolving to the state that each is in today without the 
other. Anime is constantly referencing video games and games anime [Cole]. 

As suggested earlier with reference to the show “My Reality” and to the Superflat move¬ 
ment, anime itself has gradually been gaming access to the exhibition empire over the past 
few years. Writing in 2002, David Allen Wade noted that even though anime had managed 
to penetrate “the realm of Fine Art” via the Superflat movement, there was “yet to be any 
significant worldwide movement in the gallery system to exhibit actual Japanese animation 
as a formal work of art,” attributing this failure to “the reluctance of the Fine Art world to 
accept time-based media as formal work, as well as its reluctance to accept work that refer¬ 
ences popular culture.” However, the critic optimistically concluded that it seemed “only a 
matter of time until the acceptance of anime, and animation in general,” would become “evi¬ 
dent within the galleries” (Wade). Just two years later, Wade’s prognostication would come 
true in a positively spectacular fashion with the “Miyazaki/Moebius Exhibition” held at the 
prestigious and time-honored La Monnaie de Paris from 1 December 2004 to 13 March 2005. 
This meticulously curated exhibition —an immensely rewarding experience for seasoned fans 
and casual visitors alike — provided a comparative reflection on the prolific careers of Hayao 
Miyazaki and of the French artist and film designer Moebius (Jean Giraud), by means of 
approximately 300 works including watercolors, storyboards, cels and concept designs bor¬ 
rowed from the two masters’ personal collections. 

The exhibition, comprising a total of five sections, sought to draw attention to shared 
themes and concerns uniting Moebius’s and Miyazaki’s careers. The two artists’ environmen¬ 
tal preoccupations were the focus of the section devoted to “The Nourishing Earth,” a cele¬ 
bration of the planet’s prodigious biodiversity. The room titled “In the Air” concentrated on 
their common fascination with the sky in its multifarious manifestations, while “Invisible 
Worlds” addressed their treatment of mythology, mysticism, animistic beliefs and the realm 
of the unfathomed. The section devoted to “Creatures” foregrounded Miyazaki’s and Moe¬ 
bius’s proverbial fascination with hybrids, resulting in a bold intermingling of human and 
bestial characteristics and engagingly bizarre menageries. “Study,” the final portion of the 
show, was devoted to a meticulous documentation of the entire creative process, exhibiting a 
filmic work’s incremental evolution from the sketching stage to the production of cels and 
frames, and hence allowing the visitor to savor the two artists’ staunch commitment to ongo¬ 
ing self-development. 

The exhibition did not only represent a momentous event in the history of anime — 
though it can hardly be denied that it made a significant contribution to the dissemination 
of Miyazaki’s and Studio Ghibli’s fame outside Japan — but also a historic moment in the his¬ 
tory of animation at large. It indeed encouraged an appreciation of the artistic stature of the 
form, and hence of the legitimacy of its presence within the ivory tower of fine art. The host- 
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ing of the event in one of the most superbly palatial Parisian edifices overlooking the Seine 
could be regarded as telling confirmation of the curators’ desire to prompt recognition of the 
exhibits’ artistic value. At the same time, the exhibition constituted an inspiring invitation to 
recognize the existence of potentially fruitful connections between anime and other sectors of 
both the film and the fine-art worlds. 

Two further cases of anime-fine art synergy deserve notice: those of the Japanese artist 
Nobuyuki Ohnishi and of the LA-based artist Lore Eckelberry. As Kenneth Cho explains in 
a “press session” with Ohnishi held in the course of Anime Expo ’99, although “to anime fans, 
both in Japan and America, his works have become as much a cult favorite as the movie that 
showcased them, Wings of Honneamise (1987),’’ he “is not your typical anime artist” (Cho). 
Ohnishi himself fully corroborates Cho’s point, stating that “everyone in Japan doesn’t think 
of ‘Ohnishi’ as an anime artist but only as a fine artist. My work is shown in art galleries and 
museums. Even anime fans still think of me as a fine artist.” This does not entail that Ohnishi 
looks down on anime as “low culture.” In fact, in the same press release, he clearly states that 
he intends to work again with Hiroyuki Yamaga, Honneamise s epoch-making writer and 
director. Equipped with an encyclopedic background that encompasses both traditional Japa¬ 
nese forms and Western styles, and trained in a considerable variety of media (including hand¬ 
drawing, oil painting, watercolor painting, lithography, illustration and photography), Ohnishi 
intimates that art cannot be defined purely on the basis of genre — and that anime, accord¬ 
ingly, cannot be uniformly categorized as either popular entertainment or fine art. What truly 
matters is whether “a good script and good director and a good story is involved” (quoted in 
Cho). 

As to what Ohnishi’s reputation tells us about anime’s cultural standing, at least two 
interpretations are viable. On the one hand, it could be surmised that Ohnishi is primarily 
recognized (and indeed perceives himself) as a fine artist, with anime as something ot a sec¬ 
ondary aspect of his formative background, due to an inclination to prioritize a person’s 
accomplishments in a high-culture medium over and above his or her exploits in the context 
of commercial entertainment. On the other hand, and more felicitously for anime, it could 
be argued that Ohnishi’s case shows that artists who deal, or have dealt, with anime are not 
automatically compartmentalized as creators of purely marketable material, for they may real¬ 
istically aspire to full access to the echelons of fine art. 

Eckelberry, an esteemed artist whose works are exhibited in numerous galleries on both 
sides of the Atlantic, characteristically articulates a style that is deeply influenced by the aes¬ 
thetics of Fauvism. In keeping with the typical priorities of that movement, most eloquently 
declared by the works of Henri Matisse (1869-1954), Andre Derain (1880-1954) and Mau¬ 
rice de Vlaminck (1876-1958), Eckelberry’s own oeuvre evinces an intense interest in the 
emotive and textural qualities of strong pure hues, flat patterns and representational antire¬ 
alism. It is hardly surprising, in the light of these stylistic proclivities, that the artist should 
have felt instinctively drawn to the graphic and chromatic attributes of anime and manga, 
and increasingly integrated into her work the qualities of those media. As a press release posted 
on Tokyo Pop notes, the artist’s “inspiration for her anime style paintings comes from her 
numerous trips to Japan and the Orient. She takes the strength of the characters and reinter¬ 
prets it in a bold series of colors that express her very unique form of sensitivity to the car¬ 
toon characterization that she loves.” The artist herself has explicitly identified anime’s affective 
thrust as the principal cause of her attraction to the form: “I have always loved cartoons. They 
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have been a very strong part of my life.... Anime characters have helped me to combine the 
strong emotion of life and the fantasy of color” (“Lore Eckelberry: a new take on anime”). 
Most distinctive, among the various aspects of Eckelberry’s composite cachet, are shimmer¬ 
ing palettes applied to broad canvases, energetic brush strokes and bold line work executed 
entirely by hand; all of these elements help her bring out anime’s intrinsic energy and even, 
at times, amplify it. 

Intriguingly, Eckelberry’s work exhibits a further level of synergy, consisting of her 
inspired amalgamation of diverse traditional arts. Commenting on the exhibition held at the 
Infusion Gallery in Downtown Los Angeles (1-25 September 2006), eMediaWire comments: 

In the exhibition, Lore Eckelberry’s strong anime series of paintings are hanging right next to her African 
Masks portraits of ceremonial warriors. These African paintings show Lore Eckelberry’s brilliant technique 
applied to a reinterpretation of traditional face paintings used in African ceremonies. The link between 
these two worlds of African and Japanese cultures is Lore Eckelberry’s masterful use ol color and line. This 
exhibition is a wonderful way to see how an artist can bring two completely different worlds into one unique 
interpretation of art [“Amazing Exhibition of Anime and African Masks Paintings by Lore Eckelberry”]. 

Thus, at the same time as it articulates a vast array of alternate realities, crucially energizing 
animation’s knack of manufacturing speculative world pictures, anime’s dream factory simul¬ 
taneously ushers in fresh horizons for cultural cross-pollination and media convergence. Inves¬ 
tigating the causes for which anime’s popularity has soared in the West — a worthy object of 
study for many scholars to come — is important, therefore, as a means of exploring not only 
a regional occurrence but also broad epistemic shifts and adjustments. As Yoshihiko Ariizumi 
maintains, “The most interesting portion of this research is attempting to find out ... how 
anime has become an increasingly larger part of American pop culture.... I think it’s not only 
important for those interested in anime, but also for those interested in pop culture in both 
Japan and America and how they have shared and taken from each other” (quoted in Lafayette 
Academic News). 

Anime’s increasingly solid presence in the academic domain is attested to by the rising 
number of universities and colleges offering classes that focus explicitly on Japanese anima¬ 
tion and manga. Many of these, importantly, are located outside Japan. Some notable exam¬ 
ples of institutions and programs of this kind include: 

• Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Japanese Animation: Still Pictures, Moving 
Minds) 

• University of Texas, Austin (The World of Japanese Animation: Aesthetics, Com¬ 
merce, Culture) 

• Portland State University (Japanese Animation and Manga) 

• University of Arizona (Critical Issues in Japanese Animation) 

• UCLA Extension — University of California, Los Angeles (Entertainment Goes “Pop”: 
The Future of Manga and Anime from the Japanese Point-of-View) 

• University of Melbourne (Zen and Manga: The Art of Japan) 

• University of Michigan (Anime) 

• University of Rochester (Japanese Animation [Anime]) 

• Vanderbilt University (Explorations of Japanese Animation) 

• Washington University—St. Louis (Introduction to Japanese Pop Culture: Animated 
Movies) 

• California State University, Monterey Bay (Currents in Japanese Popular Culture) 
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• University of Oregon (Tokyo Cyberpunk) 

• State University of New York — Buffalo (Sexual Difference: Major Debates in 
“Difference Feminism”) 

• University of Texas, Dallas (Reading and Writing Texts: Natural Wonders) 4 

A sustained academic exploration of anime — in the guise of monographs devoted to par¬ 
ticular directors or studios or in that of panoramic surveys of stylistic, thematic and techni¬ 
cal trends —could hence ultimately assert itself as a lens through which multi-branching 
discursive phenomena may be addressed and, hopefully, understood. It would, however, be 
quite absurd for any writer in the field to lay claims to the study of anime as a scholarly pur¬ 
suit in the conventional sense of the phrase. In fact, as Madeline Ashby stresses, “Anime schol¬ 
arship, like anime fandom itself, is being built up by fans within an existing subgroup: in this 
case, academics.” Hence, anime scholars should not be monolithically regarded as theorists 
for they are also — no less consequentially — fans. A good example of the intersection of schol¬ 
arship and fandom over anime’s fertile land, quoted by Ashby in the same article, is the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Asian Comics, Animation and Gaming held at the York Center for 
Asian Research at York University (Toronto, Ontario) in May 2006: “ACAG was a place for 
fans and theorists from all over the world to share ideas on their favorite art forms” (Ashby, 

p. 12). 

Looking at anime’s evolution, one soon realizes that the motivating force coursing 
throughout the endeavor of several generations of practitioners is a passionate desire to stretch 
the boundaries of what animation can express, and of the tools and techniques enabling such 
expression. For almost an entire century, pioneers in the medium have studiously inspected 
conventional, experimental and developing facets of animation, seeking to identify what was 
still missing from their purview and, accordingly, to fill in the gap. From Kitayama to Tezuka, 
from Kawajiri to Anno (to name but a handful of acclaimed personalities), anime creators 
have been pushing persistently forward in an unflinching commitment to the elaboration of 
fresh storylines, new styles and alternative media. Anime’s leading thread, in this respect, is 
a celebration of continuing exploration — a process that is never meant to lead to conclusive 
plateaus upon which either the pencil or the mouse may complacently rest but rather to deliver 
unpredictable synergies and tantalizing opportunities for further exploration. 
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(Case Studies and Ancillary Titles) 

Appleseed (2004). Original Tide: Appurushiido. Status: Animated Feature Film. Director: 
Shinji Aramaki. Original Story: Masamune Shirow. Screenplay: Haruka Handa, 
Tsutomu Kamishiro. Producers: Hidenori Ueki, Naoko Watanabe, Fumihiko Sori. Executive Pro¬ 
ducer: Sumiji Miyake. Production Companies: Digital Frontier, Gcneon Entertainment (USA) Inc. 
Music: Tetsuya Takahashi. Original Music Composition: Paul Oakenfold, Ryuichi Sakamoto, 
T. Ranmschmiere. Length: 107 minutes. Visual EfFccts Designer: Yuusaku Toyoshima. Animation 
Director: Yasushi Kawamura. Art Director: Takeshi Ando. Character Designer: Masaki Yamada. 
CGI Director: Yasuhiro Otsuka. Motion Capture Technical Director: Kouki Koshita. Mechani¬ 
cal Designers: Takeshi Takakura, Atsushi Takeuchi. Sound Director: Yota Tsuruoka. 

“Cannon Fodder” (1994). Status: Animated Segment in Memories (omnibus directed by Kat- 
suhiro Otomo, Kouji Morimoto and Tensai Okamura). Original Title: Memoriizu. Segment Direc¬ 
tor: Otomo. Screenplay: Otomo. Producer: Shigeru Watanabe. Production Company: Studio 4°C. 
Music: Hiroyuki Nagashima. Length: 22 minutes. Original Character Designer: Otomo. Char¬ 
acter Designer: Hidekazu Ohara. Art Designers: Junko Ina, Otomo, Kazuko Fujii, 
Masanori Kikuchi, Minoru Nishida, Tsutomu Watanabe, Yamako Ishikawa. Chief Animator: 
Ohara. Color Designer: Terumi Nakauchi. 

Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within (2001). Original Title: Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within. 
Status: Animated Feature Film. Director: Hironohu Sakaguchi. Co-director: Motonori Sakakibara. 
Original Story: Sakaguchi. Screenplay: A1 Reincrt, JefFVintar, Jack Fletcher. Producers: Jun Aida, 
Chris Lee, Akio Sakai. Executive Producer: Sakaguchi. Production Company: Square Studios. 
Music: Elliot Goldenthal, Ken Kitamura, Hideto Takarai. Length: 106 minutes. Director of Pho¬ 
tography: Sakakibara. Animation Director: Andyjones. Senior Layout Artist: Kevin Bjorke. Char¬ 
acter Designer: Shuko Murase. Creature Designer: Yasushi Nirasawa. Mechanical Designer: Shinji 
Aramaki. Motion Capture Directors: Remington Scott, Bradley G. Bate, Jack Fletcher. Motion 
Capture Set Designer: Ron Perry. Visual Effects Art Director: Takahiko Akiyama. Sound Direc¬ 
tor: Randy Thom. 

Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (2004). Original Title: Koukaku Kidoutai 2: Inosensu. Status: 
Animated Feature Film. Director: Mamoru Oshii. Original Story: Masamune Shirow. Screenplay: 
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Oshii. Producer: Mitsuhisa Ishikawa. Executive Producer: Toshio Suzuki. Production Companies: 
Production I.G., Studio Ghibli. Music: Kenji Kawai. Length: 99 minutes. Animation Directors: 
Toshihiko Nishikubo, Naoko Kusumi. Art Director: Shuichi Hirata. Character Designer: Hiroyuki 
Okiura. Digital Animation Director: Hiroyuki Hayashi. CGI Art Director: Toru Shinozaki. Visual 
Effects Supervisor: Hisashi Ezura. Special Effects Supervisor: Hiroyuki Hayashi. Machine and 
Vehicle Designer: Atsushi Takeuchi. Sound Director: Randy Thom. Color Designer: Kumiko Yusa. 

Howl's Moving Castle (2004). Original Title: Hauru no Ugoku Shiro. Status: Animated Fea¬ 
ture Film. Director: Hayao Miyazaki. Original Story: Diana Wynne Jones. Screenplay: Miyazaki. 
Producer: Toshio Suzuki. Executive Producer: Yasuyoshi Tokuma. Production Company: Studio 
Ghibli. Music: Joe Hisaishi. Length: 119 minutes. Animation Director: Katsuya Kondou. Art 
Directors: Yozi Takeshige, Noboru Yoshida. Character Designers: Akihiko Yamashita, Takeshi Ina- 
mura. Digital Animation Director: Mitsunori Kataama. Harmony Treatment: Noriko Takaya. 
Sound Director: Kazuhiro Hayashi. Color Designer: Michiyo Yasuda. 

“Magnetic Rose” (1994). Status: Animated Segment in Memories (omnibus directed by Kat- 
suhiro Otomo, Kouji Morimoto and Tensai Okamura). Original Title: Memoriizu. Segment Direc¬ 
tor: Morimoto. Screenplay: Satoshi Kon. Producer: Shigeru Watanabe. Production Company: 
Studio 4°C. Music: Yoko Kanno. Length: 44 minutes. Character Designers: Hiroyuki Okiura, 
Toshiyuki Inoue. Art Director: Kon. Art Designer: Takashi Watabe. Chief Animator: Okiura. Lay¬ 
out Designer: Kon. 

Metropolis (2001). Original Title: Metoroporisu. Status: Animated Feature Film. Director: 
Rintaro. Original Story: Osamu Tezuka. Screenplay: Katsuhiro Otomo. Producers: Haruyo Kane- 
saku, Yutaka Maseba. Executive Producers: Akihiko Terajima, Fumio Nagase, Hisanori Hiranuma, 
Ken Munekata, Ryohci Tsunoda, Tadamichi Abe, Takayuki Matsutani, Toru Shiobara. Produc¬ 
tion Companies: Madhouse Studios, Satelight. Music: Toshiyuki Honda. Length: 107 minutes. 
Animation Director: Yasuhiro Nakura. Art Director: Shuichi Hirata. Character Designer: Yasuhiro 
Nakura. CGI Supervisor: Tsuneo Maeda. Character Mechanics: Seiji Tanda. Sound Director: 
Masafumi Mima. Color Designer: Shuichi Hirata. 

Millennium Actress (2001). Original Title: Sennen Joyu. Status: Animated Feature Film. 
Director: Satoshi Kon. Original Story: Kon. Screenplay: Sadayuki Murai, Kon. Producer: 
Taro Maki. Production Company: Madhouse Studios. Music: Susumu Hirasawa. Length: 87 min¬ 
utes. Animation Director: Takeshi Honda. Art Director: Nobutaka Ike. Character Designers: Kon, 
Takeshi Honda. Sound Director: Masafumi Mima. Color Designer: Kazunori Hashimoto. 

Neon Genesis Evangelion (1995-1996). Original Title: Shinseiki Evangelion. Status: Animated 
Television Series (26 episodes). Chief Director: Hideaki Anno. Episode Directors: Kazuya Tsuru- 
maki (epis. 1, 2); Hiroyuki Ishido (epis. 3, 10, 12); Keiichi Sugiyama (epi. 5); 

Seiji Mizushima (epi. 9); Tsuyoshi Kaga (epis. 4, 10); Tetsuya Watanabe (epi. 11); 
Tensai Okamura (epi. 13); Masahiko Otsuka (epis. 13, 14); Ken Ando (epi. 14); 
Naoyasu Habu (epi. 15); Akira Takamura (epi. 22); Shoichi Masuo (epi. 23). Original Story: Anno. 
Screenplay: Anno, Akio Satsukawa, Mitsuo Iso, Shinji 1 liguchi, Yoji Enokido, Yoji Enoto. Pro¬ 
ducers: Noriko Kobayashi, Yutaka Sugiyama. Production Companies: Studio Gainax, 
Production I.G, Studio Ghibli (epi. 11). Music: Hidetoshi Sato et al. Original Music Composi¬ 
tion: Ludwig Von Beethoven (“Symphony No. 9 — Ode to Joy”). Episode Length: 25 minutes. 
Animation Directors: Kazuya Kise, Nobuhiro Hosoi, Satoshi Shigeta, Shinya Hasegawa, 
Toshio Kawaguchi, Yuh Honda. Art Director: Hiroshi Kato. Character Designer: 
Yoshiyuki Sadamoto. Special Effects Supervisor: Noriyuki Ohta. Mechanical Designers: Anno, 
Ikuto Yamashita. Sound Effects: Toru Noguchi. Color Check: Harumi Takahoshi. 

Neon Genesis Evangelion: Death & Rebirth (1997). Original Title: Shinseiki Evangelion Gekijo- 
ban: Shito shinsei. Status: Animated Feature Film. Directors: Hideaki Anno, Masayuki (Death), 
Kazuya Tsurumaki (Rebirth). Original Story: Akio Satsukawa, Anno. Screenplay: Anno. Producer: 
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Mitsuhisa Ishikawa. Production Companies: Studio Gainax, MOVIC, Production I.G, Sega, 
Starchild Records, Toei Animation. Music: Shiro Sagisu. Length: 139 minutes. Design Directors: 
Anno, Masayuki, Yoshiyuki Sadamoto. Art Director: Hiroshi Kato. Character Designer: Sadamoto. 
2D Digital Work: Yasuhiro Kamimura. 3D Animation: Kaoru Matsumoto. Special Effects Super¬ 
visor: Noriyuki Ohta. Mechanical Designers: Anno, Ikuto Yamashita. Sound Director: 
Hidcyuki Tanaka. 

Neon Genesis Evatigelion: End of Evangelion (“Air”/ “My Purest Heart for You”) (1997). 
Original Title: Shinseiki Evangelion, Gekijd-ban\ “Air”/ “Magokoro wo, kimi ni.” Status: Animated 
Feature Film. Director: Hideaki Anno. Original Story: Anno. Screenplay: Anno. Producer: Mit¬ 
suhisa Ishikawa. Production Companies: Production LG, AIC, Anime Spot, Asia-Do, Big Bang, 
Studio Gainax, Oh Production, Omnibus Japan, Studio Cosmos et al. Music: Anno et al. Origi¬ 
nal Music Composition: Johann Sebastian Bach (“Air on G” and “Jesus bliebt Meine Freude”). 
Length: 97 minutes. Art Director: Hiroshi Kato. Character Designer: Yoshiyuki Sadamoto. Dig¬ 
ital Animation Director: Isao Sato. Special Effects Supervisor: Noriyuki Ohta. Mechanical Design¬ 
ers: Anno, Ikuto Yamashita. Sound Director: Hideyuki Tanaka. 

Ninja Scroll (1993). Original Title: Jubei Ninpuuchou. Status: Animated Feature Film. Direc¬ 
tor: Yoshiaki Kawajiri. Original Story: Kawajiri. Screenplay: Kawajiri. Producers: Haruo Sai, 
Masaki Sawanobori, Shigeaki Komatsu. Executive Producers: Makoto Hasegawa, Masamichi Fuji- 
wara, Yutaka Takahashi. Production Companies: JVC, Madhouse Studios, MOVIC, TOHO. 
Music: Kaoru Wada. Length: 94 minutes. Animation Director: Yutaka Minowa. Art Director: 
Hiromasa Ogura. Character Designer: Minowa. Sound Director: Yasunori Honda. 

Paranoia Agent (2004). Original Title: Mousoit Dairinin. Status: Animated Television Series 
(13 episodes). Director: Satoshi Kon. Original Story: Satoshi Kon. Screenplay: Seishi Minakami, 
Tomomi Yoshino. Production Company: Madhouse Studios. Music: Susuniu Hirasawa. Episode 
Length: 25 minutes. Animation Directors: Akiko Asaki, Hideki Hamasu, Hiroshi Hamazaki, 
Hisashi Eguchi, Junichi Hayama, Junko Abe, Katsuya Yamada, Kumiko Kawana, Mamoru Sasaki, 
Masashi Ando, Michio Mihara, Michiyo Suzuki, Satoru Utsunomiya, Shigeo Akahori, 
Toshiyuki Inoue, Yoshimi Itatsu. Art Directors: Kaoru Inoda, Naruyo Kiriyama, Nobutaka Ike, 
Rei Kawano, Shinichi Uchara. Character Designer: Masashi Ando. Sound Director: 
Masafumi Mima. 

Perfect Blue (1997). Original Title: Perfect Blue. Status: Animated Feature Film. Director: 
Satoshi Kon. Original Story: Yoshikazu Takeuchi. Screenplay: Sadayuki Murai. Producers: 
Hiroaki Inoue, Masao Maruyama, Takeshi Washitani. Executive Producers: Koshiro Kanda, 
Yuichi Tsurumi. Production Company: Madhouse Studios. Music: Masahiro Ikumi. Length: 80 
minutes. Animation Director: Hideki Hamazu. Art Director: Nobutaka Ike. Character Design¬ 
ers: Hideki Hamazu, Hisashi Eguchi, Kon. Sound Director: Masafumi Mima. 

Program (2003). Original Title: Program. Status: Animated Short in The Animatrix (OVA 
directed by Andy and Larry Wachowski et al.). Director: Yoshiaki Kawajiri. Original Story: Andy 
and Larry Wachowski. Screenplay: Kawajiri. Producers: Masao Maruyama, Yoshimichi Murata. 
Production Companies: Madhouse Studios, Silver Pictures, Village Roadshow Pictures, Warner 
Bros. Pictures. Length: 10 minutes. Animation Director: Yutaka Minowa. Art Director: Katsushi 
Aoki. Character Designer: Minowa. 

Serial Experiments Lain (1998). Original Title: Serial Experiments Lain. Status: Animated 
Television Series (13 episodes). Chief Director: Ryutaro Nakamura. Screenplay: Chiaki J. Kon- 
aka. Original Story: Yasuyuki Ueda. Producers: Shojiro Abe, Yasuyuki Ueda. Executive Produc¬ 
ers: Akihiro Kawamura, Taro Maki. Production Company: Triangle Staff. Music: Rciichi Nakaido. 
Episode Length: 30 minutes. Animation Directors: Masahiro Sekiguchi, Takahiro Kishida, 
Yasuhide Maruyama, Yoshihiro Sugai, Yuichi Tanaka, Yuji Takahashi. Art Director: Masaru Sato. 
Original Character Designer: Takahiro Kishida. Character Designer: Takahiro Kishida. CG: Jun- 
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shi Nakahara, Koji Yamagiwa, Masahiko Takai, Satoru Takahashi. Special Effects: 
Takashi Maekawa. Sound Director: Yota Tsuruoka. 

Steamboy (2004). Original Title: Suchiimubotii. Status: Animated Feature Film. Director: 
Katsuhiro Otomo. Original Story: Otomo. Screenplay: Sadayuki Murai, Otomo. Producers: 
Kazumi Kawashiro, Shinji Komori, Hideyuki Tomioka, Shunji Komori. Executive Producer: 
Shigeru Watanabe. Production Companies: Studio 4°C, Sunrise. Music: Steve Jablonsky. Length: 
106 minutes; 126 minutes (Director’s Cut). Animation Director: Shinji Takagi. Art Director: 
Shinji Kimura. CGI Director: Hiroaki Ando. Sound Director: Keiichi Momose. 

Tokyo Godfathers (2003). Original Title: Tokyo Godfathers. Status: Animated Feature Film. 
Director: Satoshi Kon. Original Story: Kon. Screenplay: Keiko Nobumoto, Kon. Producer: 
Masao Maruyama. Executive Producers: Masao Takiyama, Shinichi Kobayashi, Taro Maki. Pro¬ 
duction Company: Madhouse Studios. Music: Keiichi Suzuki. Length: 92 minutes. Animation 
Director: Kenichi Konishi. Art Director: Nobutaka Ike. Character Designers: Kenichi Konishi, 
Kon. Sound Director: Masafumi Mima. Color Designer: Kazunori Hashimoto. 

Vampire Hunter D — Bloodlust (2000). Original Title: Vampaia hantaa D. Status: Animated 
Feature Film. Director: Yoshiaki Kawajiri. Original Story: Hideyuki Kikuchi. Screenplay: Kawajiri. 
Producers: Masao Maruyama, Mataichiro Yamamoto. Production Company: Madhouse Studios. 
Music: Marco D’Ambrosio. Length: 102 minutes. Art Director: Yuji Ikehata. Original Character 
Designer: Yoshitaka Amano. Character Designer: Yutaka Minowa. Technical Director: Minowa. 

Whisper of the Heart (1995). Original Title: Mimi wo Sumaseba. Status: Animated Feature 
Film. Director: Yoshifumi Kondou. Original Story: Aoi Hiirage. Screenplay and Storyboards: 
Hayao Miyazaki. Producers: Hayao Miyazaki, Toshio Suzuki. Executive Producer: Yasuyoshi 
Tokuma. Music: Yuji Nomi. Length: 111 minutes. Art Director: Satoshi Kuroda. Sound Director: 
Shuji Inoue. Color Designer: Michiyo Yasuda. 

Wicked City (1987). Original Title: Yoju Toshi. Status: Animated Feature Film. Director: 
Yoshiaki Kawajiri. Screenplay: Kisei Choo. Producers: Kenji Kurata, Makoto Seya. Music: 
Osamu Shooji. Production Company: Madhouse Studios. Music: Osamu Shooji. Length: 80 min¬ 
utes. Animation Director: Kawajiri. Art Director: Kazuo Oga. Character Designer: Kawajiri. 


Full List of Cinematic Works Cited 

(full details provided upon first occurrence only) 

Bold =case studies 
Underline =condensed assessments 
Italics =cursory references 

Chapter 1 

Appleseed (animated feature film; dir. Shinji Aramaki, 2004). Cars (animated feature film; 
dir. John Lasseter, 2006). Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within (animated feature film; dirs. Hironobu 
Sakaguchi and Motonori Sakakibara, 2001). Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (animated feature 
film; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 2004). Howl’s Moving Castle (animated feature film; dir. Hayao 
Miyazaki, 2004). The Matrix trilogy (live-action feature films; dirs. Larry and Andy Wachowski, 
1999-2003). Metropolis (animated feature film; dir. Rintaro, 2001). Neon Genesis Evangelion (ani¬ 
mated TV series and feature films; dirs. Hideaki Anno, Masayuki, Kazuya Tsurumaki et al., 
1995-1997). Ninja Scroll (animated feature film; dir. Yoshiaki Kawajiri, 1993). Perfect Blue (ani¬ 
mated feature film; dir. Satoshi Kon, 1997). Program (OVA short; dir. Yoshiaki Kawajiri, 2003). 
Renaissance (animated feature film; dir. Christian Volckman, 2006). A Scanner Darkly (animated 
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feature film; dir. Richard Linklater, 2006). Steamboy (animated feature film; dir. Katsuhiro 
Otomo, 2004). Tim Burton’s The Corpse Bride (animated feature film; dirs. Tim Burton and Mike 
Johnson, 2005). Wallace and Gromit: The Curse of the Were-Rabbit (animated feature film; dirs. 
Nick Park and Steve Box, 2005). 


Chapter 2 

The Animatrix (OVA collection; dirs. Larry and Andy Wachowski et al., 2003). Batman 
Begins (live-action feature film; dir. Christopher Nolan, 2005). Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon 
(live-action feature film; dir. Ang Lee, 2000). Ghost in the Shell (animated feature film; dir. Mamoru 
Oshii, 1995). House of Flying Daggers (live-action feature film; dir. Zhang Yimou, 200 A). Jubei- 
chan the Ninja Girl (animated TV series; dir. Akitaro Daichi, 1999). Jurassic Park (live-action fea¬ 
ture film; dir. Steven Spielberg, 1993). Kill Bill (live-action feature film; dir. Quentin Tarantino, 

2003) . The Matrix trilogy. Mission: Impossible (live-action feature film; dir. Brian DePalma, 1996). 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail (live-action feature film; dirs. Terry Gilliam and Terry Jones, 
1975). Ninja Resurrection (OVA series; dir. Yasunori Urata, 1997). Ninja Scroll. Ninja Scroll: The 
Series (animated TV series; dir. Tatsuo Sato, 2003). Princess Mononoke (animated feature film; dir. 
Hayao Miyazaki, 1997). Program. The Sting (live-action feature film; dir. George Roy Hill, 1973). 
Urusei Yatsura (animated TV series and feature films; dirs. Mamoru Oshii, Kazuo Yamazaki, 
Satoshi Dezaki and Katsuhisa Yamada, 1981-1991). Vampire Hunter D (OVA series; dir. Toyoo 
Ashida, 1985). Vampire Hunter D — Bloodlust (animated feature film; dir. Yoshiaki Kawajiri, 
2000). Wicked City (animated feature film; dir. Yoshiaki Kawajiri, 1987). You Only Live Twice 
(live-action feature film; dir. Lewis Gilbert, 1967). 

Chapter 3 

T he Adventures of Baron Munchausen (live-action feature film; dir. Terry Gilliam, 1989). Brazil 
(live-action feature film; dir. Terry Gilliam, 1985). Gaslight (live-action feature film; dir. Alfred 
Hitchcock, 1944). Key the Metal Idol (OVA series; dir. Hiroaki Satou, 1994). Macross Plus —The 
Movie (animated feature film; dir. Shouji Kawamori, 1994). “Magnetic Rose” (dir. Kouji Mori- 
moto). Memories (animated collection; dirs. Katsuhiro Otomo, Kouji Morimoto and Tensai Oka- 
mura, 1994). Millennium Actress (animated feature film; dir. Satoshi Kon, 2001). Neon Genesis 
Evangelion —TV series and feature films. Paranoia Agent (animated TV series; dir. Satoshi Kon, 

2004) . Perfect Blue. Perfect Blue: Yume Nara Samete (live-action feature film; dir. Toshiki Sato, 
2002). Princess Mononoke. Psycho (live-action feature film; dir. Alfred Hitchcock, 1960). Rear 
Window (live-action feature film; dir. Alfred Hitchcock, 1954). Rebecca (live-action feature film; 
dir. Alfred Hitchcock, 1940). Serial Experiments Lain (animated TV Series, dir. Ryutaro Naka¬ 
mura, 1998). Steamboy. Superdimensional Fortress Macross (animated TV series; dir. Noboru Ishig- 
uro, 1982). Time Bandits (live-action feature film; dir. Terry Gilliam, 1981). Tokyo Godfathers 
(animated feature film; dir. Satoshi Kon, 2003). 2001: A Space Odyssey (live-action feature film; 
dir. Stanley Kubrick, 1968). 


Chapter 4 

Blood: The Last Vampire (animated feature film; dir. Hiroyuki Kitakubo, 2000). Duck Amuck 
(animated short; dir. Chuck Jones, 1953). Ghost in the Shell. Nadia: The Secret of Blue Water (ani¬ 
mated TV series; dirs. Hideaki Anno et ah, 1990). Neon Genesis Evangelion: TV Series; Death 
and Rebirth; The End of Evangelion. Patlabor 2: The Movie (animated feature film; dir. Mamoru 
Oshii, 1993). The Wings of Honneamise (animated feature film; dir. Hiroyuki Yamaga, 1987). 
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Chapter 5 

AI (live-action feature film; dir. Steven Spielberg, 2001). Akira (animated feature film; dir. Kat- 
suhiro Otomo, 1988). Algol (live-action feature film; dir. Hans Werckmeister, 1920). Astro Boy (ani¬ 
mated TV series; dir. Osarnu Tezuka, 1963-1966). Batman (live-action feature film; dir. Tim Burton, 
1989). Blade Runner (live-action feature film; dir. Ridley Scott, 1982). The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari 
(live-action feature film; dir. Robert Wicne, 1920). Cowboy Bebop (animated TV scries; dir. Shinichiro 
Watanabe, 1998). Doctor Zhivago (live-action feature film; dir. David Lean, 1965). Jungle Emperor Leo 
(animated TV series; dir. Osamu Tezuka, 1966). Metropolis (live-action feature film; dir. Fritz Lang, 
1926). Metropolis (2001). Patlabor 1: The Mobile Police (animated feature film; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 
1989). Pokemon (animated TV Series, dir. Masamitsu Hidaka, 1998). Serial Experiments Lain. Shrek 
(animated feature film; dirs. Andrew Adamson and Vicky Jenson, 2001). Toy Story (animated feature 
film; dir. John Lasscter, 1995). 


Chapter 6 

Beavis and Butthead (animated TV series; dirs. Mike Judge and Yvette Kaplan, 1993-1997). 
Blade Runner. Cinderella (animated feature film; dirs. Clyde Geronimi, Wilfred Jackson and Hamil¬ 
ton Luske, 1950). Dark City (live-action feature film; dir. Alex Proyas, 1998). The Da Vinci Code 
(live-action feature film; dir. Ron Howard, 2006). eXistenZ (live-action feature film; dir. David 
Cronenberg, 1999). The Fifth Element (live-action feature film; dir. Luc Besson, 1997). Final Fan¬ 
tasy: The Spirits Within. Final Flight of the Osiris (OVA short; dir. Andyjones, 2003). The God¬ 
father (live-action feature film; dir. Francis Ford Coppola, 1972). Flarry Potter saga (live-action 
feature films; dirs. Chris Columbus, Alfonso Cuaron, Mike Newell, David Yates, 2001-2007). 
Heavy Metal (animated feature film; dirs. Gerald Potterton and J. T. Murakami, 1981). The Joy 
Luck Club (live-action feature film; dir. Wayne Wand, 1993). Jumanji (animated feature film; dir. 
Joe Johnston, 1995). Jurassic Park. Lara Croft: Tomb Raider (live-action feature films; dirs. Simon 
West, 2001; Jan de Bont, 2003). The Lord of the Rings trilogy (live-action feature films; dir. Peter 
Jackson, 2001-2003). The Matrix trilogy. Metropolis (2001). Mulan (animated feature film; dirs. 
Tony Bancroft and Barry Cook, 1998). Nestor Sextone for President (animated short; dirs. Diana 
Walczak and Jeff Kleiser, 1988). Polar Express (animated feature film; dir. Robert Zemeckis, 2004). 
Princess Mononoke. A Scanner Darkly . Shrek. South Park (animated TV series; dirs. Trey Parker et 
ah, 1997). Spider-Man trilogy (live-action feature films; dir. Sam Raimi, 2002-2007). Spirited Away 
(animated feature film; dir. Hayao Miyazaki, 2001). Star Wars (live-action feature films; dirs. 
George Lucas et al., 1977-2005). Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles (animated feature film; dir. Steve 
Barron, 1990). Titanic (live-action feature film; dir. James Cameron, 1997). Toy Story. Waking Life 
(animated feature film; dir. Richard Linklater, 2001). A -Men trilogy (live-action feature films; 
dirs. Bryan Singer, 2000-2003; Brett Ratner, 2006) 

Chapter 7 

Avalon (live-action feature film; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 2001). Blade Runner. Dolls (live-action 
feature film; dir. Takeshi Kitano, 2002). Fahrenheit 9/11 (live-action documentary; dir. Michael 
Moore, 2004). Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within. Ghost in the Shell. Ghost in the Shell 2: Inno¬ 
cence. Ghost in the Shell 2 — Music Video Antholog y (animated music videos, 2005). Killers: .50 
Woman (live-action short; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 2002). The Matrix trilogy. Mobile Police Patlabor 
OVA 1 (OVA series; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 1988-1989). Mobile Police Patlabor OVA 2 (OVA scries; 
dir. Mamoru Oshii, 1990-1992). Mobile Police Patlabor TV Series (TV series; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 
1989-1990). Neon Genesis Evangelion —TV Series. Patlabor 1: The Mobile Police and Patlabor 2: 
The Movie. The Red Spectacles (live-action feature film; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 1987). Stray Dog: 
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Kerberos Panzer Cops (live-action feature film; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 1991). Tachigui — The Amazing 
Lives of the Fast Food Grifters (live-action feature film; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 2006). Talking Head 
(live-action feature film; dir. Mamoru Oshii, 1992). Yume [Dreams] (live-action feature film; dir. 
Akira Kurosawa, 1992). 


Chapter 8 

Appleseed (OVA; dir. Kazuyoshi Katayama, 1988). Appleseed (2004). Bubblegum Crisis 
(OVA series; dirs. Katsuhito Akiyama, Hiroaki Gohda, Hiroki Hayashi, Masami Obari and Fumi- 
hiko Takayama, 1987-1990). The Fifth Element. Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within. Ghost in the 
Shell. Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence. Howl’s Moving Castle. The Matrix trilogy. Megazone 23 (OVA 
series; dirs. Noburo Ishiguro, Ichirou Itano, Shinji Aramaki and Kenichi Yatagai, 1985-1989). 
Neon Genesis Evangelion— TV series and feature films. Ninja Scroll. Perfect Blue. Serial Experiments 
Lain. Steamboy. Titanic. 


Chapter 9 

Akira. “Cannon Fodder” (dir. Katsuhiro Otomo). In Memories . Captain Harlock (animated 
TV series; dir. Leiji Matsumoto, 1976). Conan, Boy of the Future (animated TV series; dir. Hayao 
Miyazaki, 1978). Elemental Gelade (animated TV series; dir. Shigeru Ueda, 2005). Full Metal 
Alchemist (animated TV series; dir. Seiji Mizushima, 2003-2004). Howl’s Moving Castle. Laputa: 
Castle in the Sky (animated feature film; dir. Hayao Miyazaki, 1986). Magical Shopping Arcade 
Abenobashi (animated TV series; dir. Hiroyuki Yamaga, 2002). Metropolis (1926). Metropolis (2001). 
Nadia: The Secret of Blue Water. Neon Genesis Evangelion —TV series and feature films. Pokemon. 
Space Cruiser Yamato (animated TV series; dir. Leiji Matsumoto, 1978). Spider-Man 2 (live-action 
feature film; dir. Sam Raimi, 2004). Steamboy. Trigun (animated TV series; dir. Satoshi Nishimura, 
1998). The Wings of Honneamise. X-Men trilogy. 

Chapter 10 

Chitty Chitty Bang Bang (live-action feature film; dir. Ken Hughes, 1968). Howl’s Moving 
Castle. Kiki’s Delivery Service (animated feature film; dir. Hayao Miyazaki, 1989). Laputa: Castle 
in the Sky. Million Dollar Baby (live-action feature film; dir. Clint Eastwood, 2004). Monsters Inc. 
(animated feature film; dir. Pete Docter, 2001). My Neighbor Totoro (animated feature film; dir. 
Hayao Miyazaki, 1988). Nausicad of the Valley of the Wind (animated feature film; dir. Hayao 
Miyazaki, 1984). On Your Mark (animated music video; dir. Hayao Miyazaki, 1995). Pom Poko 
(animated feature film; dir. Isao Takahata, 1994). Porco Rosso (animated feature film; dir. Hayao 
Miyazaki, 1992). Princess Mononoke. Spirited Away. Steamboy. Tim Burton’s The Corpse Bride. Wal¬ 
lace and Gromit: The Curse of the Were-Rabbit. Whisper of the Heart (animated feature film; dir. 
Yoshifumi Kondou, 1995). 


Chapter 11 

Akira. Aliens (live-action feature film; dir. James Cameron, 1986). The Animatrix. Appleseed 
(2004). Astro Boy. Blade Runner. Bubblegum Crisis. Dragon BallZ (animated TV series; dir. Daisuke 
Nishio, 1986-1989). Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within. Ghost in the Shell. Ghostin the Shell 2: Inno¬ 
cence. Giant Robo (OVA series; dir. Yasuhiro Yamagawa, 1992). .hackHRoots (animated TV series; 
dir. Koichi Mashimo, 2006). Hakujaden (animated feature film; dir. Taiji Yabushita, 1958). Heidi, 
Girl of the Alps (animated TV series; dirs. Atsuji Hayakawa, Masao Kuroda and Isao Takahata, 
1974). Howl’s Moving Castle . Kishin Hoko Demonbane (animated TV series; dir. Shoichi Masuo, 
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2006). The Matrix trilogy. Metropolis (2001). Momotaro (animated feature film; dir. Seitaro 
Kitayama, 1917). Naruto (animated TV series; dir. Hayato Date, 2002-2006). Nausicad of the Val¬ 
ley of the Wind. Neon Genesis Evangelion —TV series and feature films. Ninja Scroll. Perfect Blue . 
Pokemon. Space Cruiser Yamato. Steamboy. Turn-A Gundam (animated TV series; dir. Yoshiyuki 
Tomino, 1999). The Wings of Honneamise. Yamato 2520 (animated OVA scries; dir. Yoshinobu 
Nishizaki, 1994). 


Notes 

Alakazam the Great (animated feature film; dirs. Lee Kresel, Daisaku Shirakawa, Osamu 
Tezuka, Taiji Yabushita,1960). Armitage III: Polymatrix (animated feature film; dir. Takuya Sato, 
1997). Basilisk (animated TV series; dir. Fumitomo Kizaki, 2005). Beauty and the Beast (animated 
feature film; dirs. Gary Trousdale and Kirk Wise, 1991). Brave Story (animated feature film; dir. 
Kouichi Chigira, 2006). Le Chevalier D’Eon (animated TV series; dir. Kazuhiro Furuhashi, 2006). 
Ergo Proxy (animated TV series; dir. Shuko Murasc, 2005). KamiChu! (animated TV series; dir. 
Koji Masunari, 2005). Kiki’s Delivery Service. Ninia Nonsense (animated TV series; dir. Hitoyuki 
Matsui, 2004). Ninja Scroll: The Series. Papuwa (animated TV scries; dir. Kenichi Nishida, 2006). 
A Scanner Darkly. Snow White and the Seven Dtuarfs (animated feature film; dirs. Walt Disney and 
David Hand, 1937). Transformers (animated feature film; Nelson Shin, 1986) 



Chapter Notes 


Chapter 1 

1. Shannon Fay’s comments on anime’s standing in this 
area are worthy of notice: “Only films that have been 
played in theatres in the US for a certain length of time 
are eligible for an Oscar.... The category for best animated 
feature film is still relatively new to the Academy Awards, 
having been introduced for the first time in 2001. Before 
that, the few times that animated films were nominated for 
Oscars were usually in categories such as ‘Best Song.’ Dis¬ 
ney’s Beauty and the Beast is to this date the only animated 
movie to have been nominated in the Best Picture category” 
(Fay). 

2. The very studio established by Walt Disney himself 
and responsible for the execution of Golden-Age classics 
such as Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (dirs. Walt Dis¬ 
ney and David Hand, 1937)— the legendary Burbank Stu¬ 
dio—was shut down altogether in 2002 in favor of a 
department specializing solely in computer-generated ani¬ 
mation. As Jake Friedman points out, “soon after ... the stu¬ 
dios in Orlando, Paris, Tokyo and Sydney all followed suit, 
laying off more than 1,300 people” (Friedman, p. 4). 

Chapter 2 

1. The story articulated in the series unfolds in the con¬ 
text of feudal Japan and follows the mercenary ninja Jubei 
Kibegami as he endeavors to guard the Dragon Stone and the 
Priestess of Light (Shigure) from the joint threat posed by the 
Hiruko Clan and the Kimon Shuu, with the help of the gov¬ 
ernment spy Dakuan and the thief Tsubute. As the Wikipedia 
entry for the program points out, “Although critics have given 
the show good reviews, fans of the original Ninja Scroll have 
been negative towards it. One reason for this is that Yoshi- 
aki Kawajiri and Yutaka Minowa have little or no involve¬ 
ment in the series, and this has led to claims that the storyline 
in it is inferior to the film’s” {Wiki pedia, the Free Encyclopae¬ 
dia — Nin ja Scroll: The Series ). 

2. An extensive evaluation of the historical data — and 
coral reef of legendary accretions — surrounding Yagyu 
Jubei is supplied by the article “Yagyu Jubei: Master 
Swordsman... And Shogun’s Spy?” published in Furyu, Issue 
9 and available at the following address: http://www. 
furyu.com/archives/issue9/Jubei.html. 

3. Anime’s and manga’s fascination with the ninja mythos 


continues unabated to this day, as attested to by the TV series 
Basilisk (dir. Fumitomo Kizaki, 2005), based on the manga 
of the same title by Futaro Yamada. The show charts the age- 
old animosity dividing the members of two ninja clans and 
features a large cast of alternately monstrous and seductive 
fighters, each of whom is endowed with unique combat skills 
showcased in a whirlwind of non-stop action. One of the 
prodigies is a limbless yet preternaturally swift ninja named 
“Jyubei.” On the comedic front, the ninja-centred genre has 
recently come to life with Ninja Nonsense (dir. Hitoyuki Mat- 
sui, 2004), a series featuring an inept ninja apprentice whose 
utterly absurd “missions” include underwear-hunting. 
Despite its rather unpromising title, the program is a gen¬ 
uine breath of fresh air compared to more formulaic ninja 
plots, as it provides myriad situations rendered intriguing by 
their undiluted zaniness and a cast of lovable characters (not 
least the bumbling heroine herself). 

Inveterate ninja fans in the West might also benefit from 
the following piece of information: “Wanna be a ninja? 
Well, tough — even if the real ones were still around, they 
probably wouldn’t accept applications from foreigners. The 
best you’ll do today is to visit the Iga Ninja Museum in 
Mie prefecture, Japan, which contains a ninja residence 
(complete with revolving walls and trap doors), exhibitions 
of old ninjutsu implements, and even real (?) black-clad 
ninjas showing off their skills” ( Newtype USA — News & 
Newtype: Basilisk , p. 148). For further information on the 
subject, see http://www.iganinja.jp, where a virtual tour in 
the English language is offered. 

Chapter 3 

1. “The 1995 Great Hanshin Earthquake (M=6.9), com¬ 
monly referred to as the Kobe earthquake, was one of the 
most devastating earthquakes ever to hit Japan; more than 
5,500 were killed and over 26,000 injured. The economic 
loss has been estimated at about $US 200 billion. The 
proximity of the epicenter, and the propagation of rupture 
directly beneath the highly populated region, help explain 
the great loss of life and the high level of destruction” 
(“Kobe Earthquake [1995], Japan”). 

2. In “Flxcuse Me, Who Are You? Reality and Fantasy 
in the Anime of Satoshi Kon,” Susan J. Napier offers an 
interesting assessment of affinities between Hitchcock and 
Kon with specific reterence to the discourse of the gaze and 
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to the role this plays in the construction of gendered iden¬ 
tities (Napier 2006). 

Chapter 4 

1. Please note that the denominations here used to des¬ 
ignate Neon Genesis Evangelion % teenage protagonists are 
derived from the English-language dub. In the Japanese 
original, each of the pilots is actually named in the plural 
form as hirst Children, Second Children, Third Children, 
etc. The use of the plural would seem to connote the col¬ 
lective significance of each pilot’s role over and above his 
or her personal function in the story. (The linguistic dis¬ 
crepancy is clearly borne out by the title of Episode 17, 
namely “The Fourth Child/Fourth Children.”) It should 
also be noted, from a linguistic point of view, that the titles 
of the TV episodes alternate between Japanese and English 
throughout. 

2. As explained in the essay on “Aum Shinrikyo (Japan, 
cultists)” published by The Council on Foreign Relations 
in November 2005, “Aum Shinrikyo is a Japanese religions 
cult obsessed with the apocalypse. The previously obscure 
group became infamous in 1995 when some of its mem¬ 
bers released deadly sarin nerve gas into the Tokyo sub¬ 
way system, killing 12 people and sending more than 5,000 
others to hospitals.... It was the most serious terrorist 
attack in Japan’s modern history, causing massive disrup¬ 
tion and widespread fear in a society that is virtually free 
of crime. But the subway attack also showed the world 
just how easy it is for a small cult or group of terrorists 
with limited means to engage in chemical warfare.... Aum 
Shinrikyo is a doomsday cult whose teachings are based 
on tenets borrowed from Hinduism and Buddhism. Its 
more benign activities include yoga, meditation, and 
breathing exercises. But at the center of the group’s belief 
is reverence for Shoko Asahara, Aum’s founder, who 
teaches that the end of the world is near” ( Terrorism: Ques¬ 
tions and Answers). 

3. Moreover, though seemingly alien to the world of 
the saga, images of this kind are perfectly at home in the 
context of the popular games inspired by Evangelion — 
namely Girlfriend of Steel (a.k.a. Iron Maiden , 1997) and 
Girlfriend of Steel 2 (2005)— for which many of them were 
actually created. Indeed, in its ludic tie-ins, Evangelion 
takes a (possibly refreshing) turn in the direction of depth¬ 
less fun —even Shinji gets to experience some happiness 
without any metaphysical strings attached. 

4. There are three different versions of Death, the one 
included in the 1997 theatrical release of Death & Rebirth, 
Death True, which was aired in Japan on WoWoW satel¬ 
lite TV in 1998; and Death True*2 (also produced in 1998), 
which has been included in various subsequent DVD 
releases. The version upon which this discussion pivots is 
the most comprehensive, as presented in the Death & 
Rebirth! The End of Evangelion Special Edition OVD 
released by Manga Entertainment in 20()4. 

Chapter 5 

1. Many manga series develop over a period of several 
years, maintaining relatively stable casts of characters and 
interpersonal dynamics. In anime, conversely, it is not 
uncommon for the same personae to be woven into rela¬ 
tionships that do not conform with their original posi¬ 
tioning within a story arc, and for their identities to be 
accordingly transformed. No less frequently, anime char¬ 
acters travel across different productions, sometimes 


retaining nothing more substantial than their initial names 
as their actual roles alter. Hige Oyaji provides a paradig¬ 
matic example of such a transmigratory persona: he fea¬ 
tured regularly throughout Tezuka’s output, and his 
appearance in Rintaro’s Metropolis well over a decade after 
his creator’s demise in the person of Shunsaku Ban could 
be said to signal the character’s knack of transcending 
space and time. 

2. Even though the immediate source behind Metropo¬ 
lis is Tezuka’s manga, Rintaro has frequently cited live- 
action cinema — both American and European — as his 
major early influence. In the interview conducted by Jeff 
Berkwits on behalf of Scifi.com, for instance, the director 
has stated: “I really haven’t had much influence from the 
Walt Disney films. Rather, I was more influenced by Amer¬ 
ican western films or gangster films or film noir, or even 
foreign films like French films” (Rintaro 2002b). 

Chapter 6 

1. As documented by the Wikipedia entry for the fran¬ 
chise, Einal fantasy is first and foremost 

a series of computer and console role-playing games.... 
It may be the most widely distributed game series of all 
time, including standard console role-playing games, 
portable games, a massively multiplayer online role- 
playing game, games for mobile phones, three anime pro¬ 
ductions, and two full length CGI films. The first 
installlment of the series premiered in Japan on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1987, and Final Fantasy games have subsequently 
been localized for markets in North America, F^urope and 
Australia, on numerous video game consoles.... As of June 
2006, twelve games have been released in Japan as part of 
the main (numbered) series, along with many spinoffs and 
related titles [Wikipedia, the Free Encyclopaedia — Einal 
Fantasy]. 

2. For readers eager to find out more about the execu¬ 
tion of Linklater’s 2006 production, the following article, 
posted on the Avid website, is highly recommended: 

“Concealing and Revealing Identities on A Scanner 
Darkly." Avid. 2006. 

http://www.avid .com/profi les /06()7H)__ascanner- 
darkly_mediacomposer.asp?featureID=1001&marketID = . 

Chapter 7 

1. As noted by Rowan Hooper and Will Knight in the 
New Scientist review of Innocence published upon the film’s 
U.K. release in October 2005, in advancing this hypoth¬ 
esis, Oshii “explores what Richard Dawkins calls the 
extended phenotype, structures that are genetically 
encoded, but external to the body. The beaver’s dam and 
the spider’s webare natural illustrations of this, and, in the 
film, memory itself has become externalized in this man¬ 
ner” (Hooper and Knight). 

2. Atsuko Tanaka, the actress providing the Major’s 
voice, has alluded to this role in describing her own 
approach to the character: “I played her as though she coex¬ 
isted inside of him [i.e. Batou]” ( Tanaka). 

Chapter 8 

1. “Doom is a 1993 computer game by id .Software that 
is among the landmark titles in the first-person shooter 
genre. It is widely recognized for its pioneering use of 
immersive 3D graphics, networked multiplayer gaming on 
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the PC platform, and the support for players to create cus¬ 
tom expansions.... Doom was downloaded by an estimated 
10 million people within two years, popularizing the mode 
of gameplay and spawning a gaming subculture; as a sign 
of its impact on the industry, games from the mid-1990s 
boom of Hrst-person shooters are often known simply as 
‘Doom clones’” ( Wikipedia, the Free Encyclopaedia — 
Doom). 

2. The theme of a seemingly perfect society, all facets 
of which are flawlessly organized, yet hosts unsavory truths 
at its core, has retained considerable appeal within the uni¬ 
verse ofanimesince the publication ofthe/l/>/>/«Wmanga. 
A recent instance of this topos can be found in the TV 
show Ergo Proxy (dir. Shuko Murase, 2005), a series that 
exhibits several points of contact with Appleseed in both its 
manga and anime configurations. The domed city of Lomd 
is a utopia ostensibly unmarred by crime or hatred, in 
which humans are free to indulge in luxury and leisure 
while androids take care of everything else. However, 
Lomd’s true nature is far from impeccable, and it is up to 
the charismatically tough heroine Real Mayer and her 
android assistant Iggy (redolent of Deunan and Briareos 
respectively) to plumb the dark secrets it conceals. 

Chapter 9 

1. The aesthetics of steampunk have also influenced var¬ 
ious aspects of fashion, music and interior design, by both 
expanding and diversifying existing subcultural styles. The 
most prominent (and curiously resilient) among them 
include the goth, punk and industrial movements. The dis¬ 
tinctive trend emerging from the amalgamation of steam- 
punk motifs with elements derived from other established 
vogues is often described as “Neo-Victorianism,” insofar 
as one of its most distinctive and recurring characteristics 
is indeed the synthesis of Victorian aesthetic tenets and 
contemporary sensibilities and technologies. 

2. A recent instance of this trend can be found in Le 
Chevalier D Eon, a multimedia project comprising an anime 
(dir. Kazuhiro Furuhashi), manga and novel series simul¬ 
taneously released in Japan in the summer of 2006. The 
story hinges on the historical figure of an eighteenth- 
century French aristocrat who spent the second half of his 
life in female disguise. The program’s protagonist is a mem¬ 
ber of the secret police investigating a series of murders in 
the climate of pre-Revolution Paris. 

Chapter 10 

1. In order to situate contextually the significance of 
Howl’s Moving Castles voice cast, the following comments 
by anime expert Jonathan Clements seem especially use¬ 
ful: 

The concept of a voice acting fandom first arrived in 
Japan in the early 1980s, with newly founded magazines 
such as Newtype and Animage in search of fresh subjects 
for articles.... Whereas video anime tend to use relative 
unknowns, often rendered all the more unknowable by the 
common use of pseudonyms to preserve union status, 
anime feature releases in America regularly use “stunt¬ 
casting”—the use of actors famous elsewhere. Incidences 
date back to the use of Frankie Avalon in Alakazam the 
Great (I960), and have included cameo anime perform¬ 
ances from Orson Welles and Leonard Nimoy (in the Trans¬ 
formers movie). This has even happened in Japan, where 
the producers of the Armitage III movie Polymatrix decided 
to make it exotic by hiring foreign actors and releasing the 


movie in English in Japan, with the voices of Kiefer Suther¬ 
land and Elizabeth Berkley. American stunt-casting roles 
has become even more noticeable in recent years with the 
release of Studio Ghibli films in America, utilizing such tal¬ 
ents as Lauren Bacall and Jean Simmons ( Howl’s Moving 
Castle ), or Kirsten Dunst and Debbie Reynolds ( Kiki’s 
Delivery Service) [Clements]. 

2. Readers keen on fantastical bestiaries are advised to 
sample the TV series KamiChu! (dir. Koji Masunari, 2005), 
a veritable documentary on character designer Takahiro 
Chiba’s imagination, offering a motley parade of often sur¬ 
real and invariably captivating gods and spirits of variably 
animal form. The stunning array of talking animals 
encountered by the young hero upon crossing the thresh¬ 
old to an alternate universe in the feature film Brave Story 
(dir. Kouichi Chigira, 2006) are also eminently worthy of 
notice. An aesthetically less alluring but undeniably enter¬ 
taining pantheon of bizarre beasts is also offered by the 
series Papuwa (dir. Kenichi Nishida, 2006). 

Chapter 11 

1. Anime Expo (a.k.a. AX) takes place on the July 4th 
weekend for 4 days every year in Southern California. The 
convention is hosted by the non-profit “Society for the 
Promotion of Japanese Animation” (SPJA). SPJA has also 
held Anime Expos in New York and Tokyo. The largest 
anime conventions of 2006 included the following: 

• Anime Expo (July, Southern California) — 41,000 total 

• Anime North (May, Toronto) —12,500 total 

• A-Kon (July, Winnipeg) —12,000 paid 

• Anime Central (Spring, Rosemont) —11,500 total 

• FanimeCon (May, San Jose) —10,000 paid 

• Anime Boston (Spring, Boston)—9,354 total 

• Katsucon (February, Washington, D.C.) — 6,400 total. 

For additional details regarding Anime Expo specifically, 
and anime conventions generally, please see: http:lien, 
wikipedia.org/wiki/Anime_Expo and http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/List_of_anime_conventions. 

2. Festivals, conferences and conventions could be seen 
as complementary and even partially overlapping events, 
yet retain certain distinctive traits. Emru Townsend has 
usefully elucidated the most salient characteristics of these 
three types of gatherings as follows: 

Conferences lean much heavier toward industry and art, 
with little focus on audience; the SIGGRAPH and the 
Society for Animation Studies conferences, for instance, 
are jam-packed with professionals and academics in the 
field. Conventions, on the other hand, lean far more toward 
fans, though the professionals that do attend are every bit 
as laid-back and accessible as those at festivals. Festivals 
fall somewhere in between, though the closer you get to a 
“true” animation festival (like those held in Ottawa, Annecy 
and Zagreb), the closer you get to a balance between the 
three elements; festivals like Fantasia, which concentrate 
more on screenings than workshops or panels, tilt more in 
the direction of conventions [Townsend 2006a, p. 3]. 

It is also common for conventions to include an ele¬ 
ment of “cosplay” (a portmanteau of the English words 
“costume” and “play”). Competitions are held in which 
fans masquerade as their favorite anime or manga charac¬ 
ters, pose for photos and are awarded prizes. Numerous 
fans take cosplay very seriously indeed, and devote several 
months to the design and execution of their costumes. 
Anime magazines such as Newtype contain dedicated sec¬ 
tions within their regular columns in which the cosplay 
scene is discussed in detail. 
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3. The Japanese word “otaku” combines the honorific 
particle o and the kanji for “house” and may thus be ren¬ 
dered in English as “your honorable house.” The term can 
be used to address a person in an exaggeratedly reverential 
fashion, and is reputed to have been originally connected 
with anime enthusiasts on the premise that they would be 
lonesome and inadequately encultured individuals, inclined 


to use an artificially inflated rhetoric due to social inepti¬ 
tude. 

4. A more comprehensive list of universities and col¬ 
leges and related courses can be obtained from, http:// 
www.corneredangel.com/amwess/anime_on_campus.htm. 
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